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Wo Smoke Passes 






his Whirlpool! 


Like dry tinder — 
the soot laden gases of 
soft coal ignite the in- 
stant they strike this tur- 
bulent whirling mass of 
incandescent flame! 
They burn and their usable 
heat units are utilized— because 
in this new Heggie-Simplex 
Smokeless Boiler there is always 
the right amount of oxygen to 
effect complete combustion. The 
additional oxygen necessary to 
burn bituminous coal smoke- 
lessly, but which can not be 
drawn through the fuel bed 
alone, is introduced through a 
special “‘carbureting cham- 
ber’’ over the fire. 
Built of refractories, this 
chamber not only intro- 
duces the necessary 





additional oxygen but thoroughly 
heats it before passing it down 
onto the fire. A refractory bridge 
wall to the rear of this cham- 
ber baffles the fire, creating a 
whirlpool of flame which 
consumes all of the smoke 

and combustibles. 


For complete facts, write Heggie-Simplex Boiler Com- 













pany, Joliet, [ll.; representatives in principal 
cities—telephone and address listed 
under “‘Heggie-Simplex Boilers.” 


The “Carbureting Chamber” of the 
Heggie-Simplex Smokeless Boiler 


Air is drawn in through intake doors (A) on both sides of 
the boiler. Volatiles arising from the fresh fuel are admitted 
through ports (B) in the forward wall. This inflammable 
mixture is thoroughly heated by the hot refractory walls of 
the chamber. It is ready for instant combustion when it 
passes through the jets (C) to mix with the gas stream flow - 
ing under the chamber. 
Note there are no bot hersome ceiling pulleys, long chains. 

ete. The operating device is **built in’’ the boiler. 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


SEEEE HEATING BOILERS 
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The “Stock Plan” House 


CAN NEVER HAVE A SOUL 


By Benjamin F. Betts 


ECENT issues of several magazines contain an advertisement inserted by 
a well established manufacturer of materials used in buildings, It is 
stated that the plans and specfications of the house illustrated in the 
advertisement may be obtained for fifteen dollars. This manufacturer 
is not alone in the field for there are many magazines, newspapers, “plan 
factory” catalogs, building supply dealers and manufacturers who have en- 
tered into this movement to supply the public with plans and specifications. It 
is barely possible that they believe they are rendering a public service. 
7 The purchasers of stock plans rarely obtain the house as designed, for 
changes are usually made by the owner. Relatives, well meaning friends and 
even the carpenter and mason offer many suggestions that are thoughtlessly 
accepted without realizing their effect on the design. Architectural supervi- 
sion that would safeguard the owner against the pitfalls of building, is not 
included in the price of stock plans, a fact overlooked by the purchaser. 


XPERIENCE has shown that no two families require exactly the same type 

of house. Individuals and personalities do not admit of standardization in a 
matter that affects their welfare and environment. Standardization can be 
carried to the point that all houses in a community are exactly alike with the 
well known result of a monotonous, uninteresting, soulless place in which no 
one would willingly want to live. 

Architects perform a public service to the individual and the community 
that it is impossible for the sellers of mass production plans to give. It is fact 
and not theory that environment has an important bearing on individuals and 
their personalities. The house is the foundation of American home life, Amer- 
can independence, happiness and liberty. Environment conducive to this, must 
be kept intact for the individual and the community at large. The architectural 
profession can and is contributing to this public service. 


NDER the direction of capable architects, houses are designed in correct 
relation to their place and importance in the community. Due consider- 
ation is given to the immediate surroundings of the neighborhood and site. 
Rooms are so placed that they receive adequate sunlight and pleasant views 
are preserved for the most important rooms. The house designed to express 
the owner’s personality, often arouses within him through the right environ- 
ment, the desire for the better things in life. Children are reared in an atmos- 
phere, in which the house plays no small part, to become good citizens and to 
prize the integrity of honest living. The architect, after studying the owner’s 
family, designs a house in which it is convenient to live and one that furthers 
American ideals. 
It is only through personal contact and study of the individual family that 
a house suited to its needs can be built to serve it. This is a function of the 
architect. Its importance cannot be disputed. It can never be sold as a part 
of a “stock plan.” 
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Advances the Cause 


HEN seventy-tive thousand people voluntarily 

suffer all the inconveniences of summer heat, 

metropolitan crowds and long subway trips 
hack and forth, to go aboard and inspect an ocean liner 
during four short days, one may reasonably ask the 
question: What is the big attraction? 

Some will answer that Americans will crowd to see 
anything or anybody that sets a new record. Others 
will claim it is not every day that the average non- 
travelling citizen is afforded an opportunity of  stroll- 
ing majestically from one deck to another unmolested 
on a giant liner that has just completed her maiden 
crossing. I think, however, that by far the majority 
of these seventy-five thousand curious New Yorkers 
aboard the Bremen because of their interest in 
movement in architectural and decorative 
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Rational Though Radical, -Its Effect 
Speculation. 75,000 People Went 


art which now has so firmly grasped the entire world. 

For the Bremen is a modern ship. She is modern 
outside and inside. Her bulbous bow—a feature which 
has never before been embodied in a passenger ship 
—the semi-circular plan of her forward structure, and 
her low funnels, shaped in plan like a falling rain drop, 
all bear evidence to the fact that German naval archi- 
tects, along with their confreres whose architectural 
problems have their roots in dry land, have “gone 
modern,” though in a sane and practical manner. 

And yet there is nothing incongruous about the 
Bremen. She is just modern, that is all, and the modern- 








Plan of upper promenade deck 
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PHOTO BY WORSINGER 


The smoking room, which was designed by Dr. Rudolph Schroeder 
follows the semi-circular lines of the forward part of the ship 


of the Modernists 


on Architecture is An Interesting 
to Look and Were Impressed 


ists throughout the world will point to her with pride. 
It is easy to believe that many of those who have looked 
at the modern movement with a skeptical eye, after 
viewing this latest product of modern German creation, 
will become modern enthusiasts. Undoubtedly the 
3remen has boosted the cause of the modernists in the 
world tremendously. 

Here is a boat in the plan and design of which every 
thing has been done to make the passengers feel at 
home. By “at home,” I mean that their customary 
routine may still be adhered to, although they may be 
on board ship. The staterooms are not merely “bunks” 
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By R. W. SEXTON 


sleep in; they are more like living rooms than the 
conventional stateroom. Then there is a lounge, and a 
comfortable lounge it is, too; a ballroom, a library, a 
cafe, all of modern design, offering their peculiar services 
to a vast array of passengers whose tastes and interests 
are as diversified as are the languages which they speak. 
Yet these rooms have all been so designed that one 
never forgets one is on board ship. The character of a 
ship has been ever adhered to without the customary use 
of ship’s rope and electrified ship’s lanterns. 

To my mind a great deal of the credit for the suc- 
cess of the architectural and decorative treatment of the 
various rooms is due to the fact that tradition and prece- 
dent have been put aside, the periods have been 
forgotten, and the architects have been allowed to 
give expression to their (Continued on page 128) 
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Plan of main promenade deck 
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EA FISH and plants, 

fanciful in their concep- 
tion and brilliant in color, 
against a _ background of 
silver, decorate the foyer 
walls between the library 
and ballroom. The panels 
are executed in glass mosaic 
and were designed by a 
Berlin artist, Maria May, 
and executed by Ravenna 
Vosaics, Inc. Tapestry of 
modern design covers the 
furniture, which was de- 
signed by Prof. Frits August 
Breuhaus of Duesseldorf 


HE Ballroom can be seen at the 
left of the foyer. The fantastic 
marine wall panels are appropriate for 
use on a modern liner. The modern 
school is reflected in the mechanical 
character of the ceiling, as shown below 
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MODERN night club fur- 


nished the inspiration for the 
ballroom, which has a bar and bro- 
cade lined boxes. Mauve, gold and 
silver have been effectively used. The 
mosaic parquetry floor is inlaid with 


] 


woods. Columns are of bronze 


ABLES around columns 

feature the westibule to 
the ballroom, designed by 
Prof. Breuhaus. On cither 
side of the ballroom itself, 
between windows, is the pic- 
turisation of women’s sports, 
designed by Tommy Par- 
singer, in porcelain niches. 
The central feature of the 
ballroom is an illuminated 
fountain with a glass mosaic 
bottom. Ornaments of gold 
and silver in the center area 


are by Prof. Karl Knappe 
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IRCASSIAN WALNUT PANELS not 
only give richness to the cabins de luxe 
but also conceal beds that fold into recesses 
when not in use. In the daytime the state- 
room becomes a living room, with attrac- 
tiveness added through furniture, suitable 
but simple in design and good in propor- 
tion. These cabins are designed with such 
flexibility as to use as to make them suit- 
able either as single rooms or as suites with 
private baths. A typical plan of the de luxe 
cabins ts shown below. Prof. Bruno Paul of 
Berlin was the designer 
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WEDISH CRYSTAL 

vases set im onyx 
niches, shown above, are 
surrounded by hothouse 
plants and constitute a 
feature of the promenade 
deck hall. A_ standing 
lamp, at the right above, 
is made of wood and 
bronze. Rosewood and 
macassar lend decorative 
interest to the salon walls 


LISHED LACQUER 

and bronze was se- 
lected as a finish for the 
flower and cigar vending 
stand, which is located 
between the front main 
staircase and the smoking 
salon. Prof. Frits August 
Breuhaus was the designer 
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ACASSAR and rose- 

wood panel the walls 
of the main salon. The ceil- 
ing is partly of rosewood 
and sparingly applied gilt 
decoration. Rosewood and 
bronse incase the structural 
columns. The “modern” de- 
sign of the main salon sets 
the keynote of the interior 
of the ship. This salon was 
designed by Prof. Breuhaus 


UBINGA WOOD and 

Intarsia decorated panels, 
containing poems and quota- 
tions in many languages, line 
the walls of the writing room. 
This room, finished in the 
same style and imaterials as 
the library, was designed by 
Prof. Breuhaus of Duesseldorf 
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T oBacco LEAVES 1 
intarsia design of prec- 
tous woods, depicting the 
evolution of tobac co, are 
used as appropriate and ef- 
fective decoration for the 
walls of the smoking room. 
Doors, window frames, and 
passages are of wood, red- 
glazed, varnished, and 
carved. Designed by Dr. Ru- 
dolph Alexander Schroeder 


\AEXICAN ONYX, rich 
m grain and color, 
frames two fireplaces in the 
smoking room. Cast bronse 
ornaments have been used as 
weents. This room, which 
is located toward the bow of 
the ship, is as unusual in shape 
as tm architectural treatment 




























Fifty Years Ago...Architects and Owners Built Well but they did not 
Foresee the Needs of the Industrial and Commercial Era... 





rchitects 


Must 


STUDY 
BUILDING 
ECONOMICS 


By Arthur T. North, A.I.A. 


IFTY years ago architects and owners were unpre- 

pared for the coming industrial and commercial era 

and did not realize its nature or foresee its needs. 
They built well, intending their buildings to endure in- 
definitely and with no realization of such a thing as 
building obsolescence which in fact was inexistent up to 
the beginning of the present century. 

As the volume and profits of business increased, 
stores, hotels, office buildings, and factories increased to 
great and unfamiliar sizes and architects were obsessed 
with the idea that large buildings should be monumental 
in design regardless of their use. The result was that 
they incorporated the features of European monumental 
buildings which were intended to impress the ignorant 
people with the magnificence and dominion of the auto- 
cratic ruler, the aristocrat and the church. Our older 
buildings are distinguished by the excessive elaboration 
of ornamental features both exterior and interior, vast 
rotundas, spacious corridors and imposing stairways— 
all of which are now recognized as utterly unadapted 
to the requirements of commercial usage. 

Within the last decade it has become increasingly 
evident that owners and architects are realizing that 
the primary purpose of commercial buildings is maximum 
usableness and financial income. This new, unavoidable 
and rational conception of commercial buildings gives 
rise to the emergence of a new science which might well 
be termed building economics. 


28 


Building economics includes several elements that re- 
quire the services of several professions, in which the 
architect should participate from the inception of the 
project until the building begins to operate. For the 
architect to be qualified to participate in the application 
of building economics, it is necessary for him to have 
a certain specific knowledge and a wide range of general 
knowledge pertaining to the subject. 


HE evolution of unanticipated, almost incredible, de- 
mands for buildings to serve the new economic and 
social state causes existing buildings to become obsolete 
rapidly, necessitating their extensive remodeling or re- 
placement with more suitable buildings. We are con- 
fronted today with the necessity of providing buildings 
that are adequate not only for current but also for prob- 
able future demands. The objective is to prevent un- 
necessary obsolescence and avoid its economic waste. 
The elements of building economics are recognized as: 

1. Demand and site. 

2. Plan arrangement and construction. 

3. Financing. 

4. Renting 

5. Operation and maintenance. 

An existing or prospective immediate demand for 
space is the only justifiable economic basis for a new 
building project. Demand is measured by a survey of 
the rental conditions of existing buildings. The per- 
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BUILDING ECONOMICS’ 


What kind of building will fit the site 2 
What should be its plan and construction 2 
How should its financing be handled 2 
What revenue will it bring 2 


How shall it be operated and maintained ? 


Five Main” POoINts: 














centage of vacant space in the type of buildings under 
consideration indicates the demand. Consideration should 
be given to a possible or actual desire of tenants in old, 
well occupied buildings to secure more modern, conve- 
nient, better managed and located space. 

In many cities rentalsurveys are made periodically of 
office, hotel and apartment buildings by local organiza- 
tions of owners, managers or realtors. If such surveys 
are not available they must be made. General appear- 
ances or opinions are not dependable and are apt to be 
mere assumptions or opinions biased by personal inter- 
ests. The unbiased survey is the only valid indication of 
the actual condition. 

Consideration must be given to the drawing power of 
the new and better building and its location. Well rented 
old buildings will not readily lose their tenants if they 
are well managed and maintained. The prestige of an 
old established location is often a valuable asset in many 
kinds of business and it must be measured in determin- 
ing the prospective drawing power of a new building. 


ITE is a function of demand. A city-wide survey may 

or many not indicate a large demand for space. A 
special survey of the neighborhood of the proposed 
project may indicate a large local demand. This should 
be made in all events before the final location of the site. 
The indication of the shifting of a business center has 
a direct relation to a prospective demand. 

The substantialness of a movement to locate a new 
business center must be appraised and the influence of 
the factors that constitute a prosperous business center 
measured. These factors are numerous and varied in 
their character and consideration must be given to all 
of them in order to safeguard the selection of site. The 
determination of demand and selection of site is the 
function primarily of realtors and business organizations. 

The plan arrangement of a building determines its 
usefulness and to some extent the cost of construction 
and operation. In commercial buildings, office, hotel and 
apartment buildings, the principal objective is to secure 
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the maximum of rentable area. Analyses of a large 
number of profitable buildings has resulted in finding 
the percentage of the floor areas and cubical con- 
tents used for various purposes. Any radical departure 
from these percentages should be the subject of the 
closest scrutiny and analysis. 


LAN efficiency in office buildings is measured in terms 

of rentable floor area and the ratio of one square 
foot of such area to the total cubical contents. Plan ef- 
ficiency of hotels and apartments is measured in terms 
of the number of rentable rooms and the ratio of this 
number to the total cubical contents. Proper analysis 
also allocates the correct percentages or ratios to the 
spaces used for corridors, elevators, stairways, utility 
ducts and service rooms. 

Economical planning also comprehends a definite re- 
lation between the floor area and cubical contents and 
the girth and area of the exterior walls. It has been 
demonstrated frequently that a reduction in exterior wall 
area has resulted in an increased rental floor area and 
income. Every feature of the structure including the 
number, location and arrangement of the elevators, type 
of heating apparatus, plumbing and electrical equipment 
has a bearing on the most effective plan arrangement. 


A® long as the materials of construction are of a suit- 
able kind and properly installed the durability of 
the structure and the minimum cost of maintenance is 
secured. Consideration must be given to the probability 
of future alterations, the possibility of and the cost 
being determined by the structural materials used. 
Plan and construction are necessarily the work of the 
architect in collaboration with structural and mechanical 
engineers, building managers and operators, and realtors. 
The financial set-up must be entirely adequate to avoid 
the necessity of refinancing. with all of the entailed heavy 
losses, delays and loss of prestige. The investment banker 
must be selected for his integrity and experience and the 
capability of his staff (Continued on page 92) 
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Tue TILES of the fireplace in the master bed room of the house of Mrs. Charles Olive 
at River Oaks, Houston, Texas, recall the salmon pink and weathered brown antique mission 
tile of the roof. The design of the fireplace is reminiscent of Mexico, and presents an un 
usual solution of the corner fireplace problem. The wall plaster, slightly rough in texture, 
recalls the milk-white, hand-worked stucco of the exterior. Interiors treated in complei 
harmony with the exterior, one supplementing the other, distinguish the well-designed hous 
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EIDSON 


OPE, STONE, TILE, WOOD AND WROUGHT IRON have been combined logically and to 
good purpose in the living room of the house of Mrs. Charles Oliver at Houston, Texas. The floor 


tiles are 8’x8", chestnut brown in color. The walls are of caen stone. The picture mold is of 1%” hemp 
rope. Houses of Spanish or Mexican precedent are well adapted to the climate and traditions of Texas 
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The plans indicate that careful attention has been given to orien- 
tation, outlook, and adequate cross-ventilation. The stair- 
way has been located for convenience and economy in space 


Mission tile, wiought iron, stucco of undulating 
surface, and colorful pots make the entrance to 
the patio the focal point of the exterior. And 
through informality of composition, the wall and 
gateway has an inviting and hospitable quality 
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This hand wrought lighting fixture 
is in harmony with its surroundings 
in the living room. The design is such 
that it serves not only a practical pur- 
pose but a decorative one as well. Hand 
wrought iron, rough stucco, and burned 
clay enjoy a_ natural relationship 
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At right, plan and section of proposed 
underground garage for Paris, France. 
L. Plousey, architect **** Below, 
use of Rota-floor type garage per- 
mitting storage of the same number 
of cars in approximately the same 
volume as required for the central 
shaft, eliminating tunnels under the 
streets outside of the central shaft 
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DESIGN MUST 
PROVIDE 

1 Maximum number of 
spaces for cars 

2 Attractive appearance of 
the garage itself 

3 Provisions against over- 
crowding 

4 High speed vertical trans- 
portation 

5 Against the chances of 
early depreciation 

6 For possible conversion to 
other uses 

7 Low cost of construction 
per car stored 


GOOD 


THE ARCHITECT MUST 
FIRST KNOW 
1 Potential number of car 
owners in operating zone 
| 2 Transient parking demand 
3 Present garage facilities 
4 Point of concentration 
5 Accessibility for tenants 
6 Cost of land 
7 Hours of peak loads 
8 Rates of storage 





9 Type of storage 

10 Zone area to be served 
11 Nature of community 
12 Type of cars prevailing 
13 Future of locality 
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SIGNING 


For Service 
By Harry E. 


ITH the advent of the automobile a huge industry within 
a large industry came into being, whose interest is the housing of 
large numbers of passenger motor cars. Statistics given in the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce 1929 Year Book indicate 
that there are at the present time 51,600 separate properties, represent- 
ing a capital investment of approximately $3,00C,000,000, devoted to 
garage purposes. This necessary adjunct to the automobile business 
has not, from the viewpoint of improvement, kept pace with the rest 
of the automotive industry. 

Throughout the country are to be seen examples of what were once 
deemed the “last word” in garage design, but which within a short 
time were proven unsatisfactory for the purpose for which they were 
constructed. The unfortunate side of the picture is that most of the 
mistakes made in the planning of such structures could have been 
prevented by able architectural and engineering talent. The causes 
of early obsolescence, inadequate facilities for service, lack of revenue. 
or profit sufficient to justify their existence, are numerous and varied 
and should provide a fair index for the guidance of those contem 
plating such developments in the future. 

Most failures in this field can be traced to three factors of in- 
efficiency. First: Unfortunate designing of the structures themselves 
causing undue loss of storage areas or net rentable areas, unattractive- 
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ness of the buildings themselves and their early depreciation in values. 

Second: The effort of the operator or owner to remedy this con- 
dition by overcrowding and warehousing methods in an attempt to 
increase the storage capacity to the number necessary to derive a 
profit on his investment, at the expense of the tenant convenience 
resulting in protracted periods of vacancies that more than offset in 
the long run any advantage thus gained. 

Third: The inefficient vertical transportation mediums employed, 
which in the majority of cases were intended to save the operating 
cost of proper mechanical equipment, but which proved a boomerang, 
as their encroachment upon rentable areas so reduced tenant capacity 
that proper vertical transportation facilities would have proved by 
far the most economical means to employ, the increased tenancy more 
than paving for the improvement, not to mention the greater popular- 
ity of the garage in the public mind. (Continued on page 156) 


At right, four floor plans of a 275-car garage, plot 100 ft. square 
straight ramp, 258 sq. ft., 2580 cu. ft. per car—7 stories — 
staggered ramp, 239 sq. ft., 2390 cu. ft. per car—6% stories 
rota-floor, 182 sq. ft., 1911 cu. ft. per car—5 stories 

. rota-floor type garage, housing six hundred to seven hundred 
cars, on a plot 120 ft. square. 171 sq. ft., 1793 cu. ft. per car 
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At left, aisle una elevator method, 1500- 


car_garage, plot 100 x 120 ft., 272 
ft., 2856 cu. st. per car. Seventeei 


stories required. **** Rota-floor method 
for same size garage. 193 sq. ft., 2028 cu. 





ft. per car. Twelve storics are required 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 


Orp PrRoviINCETOWN 


AND CAPE COD 


By 
William H. Schuchardt, F. A. 


O, I don’t mean to glorify Provincetown for the 
benefit of the lusty barkers on Commercial 

Street who megaphonically inform the world 

about marvelous shore dinners, unsurpassed on this side 
of the Atlantic. Heaven knows, there are enough tour- 
ists now coming in with every boat from Boston and 
in countless autos with license plates from every State. 
Rather, I would whisper to that tired architect, who 
would escape from sophisticated exemplars of his art in 
his travels and who yet desires contact with archi- 
tectural charm in its simplest elements, that in this 
elongated fishing village at the end of Massachusetts’ 
hooked finger there is an astounding wealth of sketch- 
able material—delightful vistas in every direction, 
crooked and narrow streets, great elms and willows and 
simple white cottages of pleasing proportion upon which 
the blue shadows of the trees lay fascinating designs 
as of ancient lace. Here and there a tone of quality 
marks a house unmistakably as the background of an 
eighteenth century gentleman. A nice attention to the 
setting of dormers, an interesting bit of door detail that 
a fisherman is not likely to have demanded, a satisfying 
relation of voids and solids, often attract one’s attention 
but never sufficiently so as to prompt the hasty bring- 
ing forth of the sketch book. The beauty of Province- 
town is all more elemental. It appeals to the sense of 





A loved old man was the town crier 
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“The village houses lie like herds asleep, the tide, black-burnished, spreads out, flat and deep” 
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Fences .that start and end as they will, the 
happy inspiration of a_ friendly thought 
wherein lies no need of excluding the world 


mass and of contrasts, and is compounded of sea and 
sky, tall trees and low houses, of glorious rambler roses 
and privet hedges, sand dunes and beach and wharves 
and swarthy faced, Portugese speaking fisher folks, and 
their dark eyed kin. It is atmosphere, that indefinable 
something that grips the imagination and that has made 
this part of the world so favored a camping ground for 
artists these many years. 


OR some ten or more years, Provincetown has had 

a line in history’s Who’s Who. For the log of the 
Mayflower, found not many more years ago, has taken 
glory and fame from the rock at Plymouth as the land- 
ing place of the Pilgrim fathers and placed it on the 
sand-bar known as Cape Cod. To the architect it is of 
no great moment whether the Pilgrims landed on rock 
or sand and he would give this disclosure of Governor 
Bradford’s record no second thought were it not that, 
because of the happy find, two architectural perform- 
ances arrest his attention. 

To fittingly commemorate the great adventure of these 
stout hearted Englishmen in 1620, there was erected 
in 1910, on the top of one of the sand heaps, a tower 
two hundred and fifty-two feet high. A Chicagoan 
might think it the Provincetown water tower for it has 
a certain family resemblance, perhaps distant, to the 
water tower on Michigan Boulevard. Certainly no 
stranger would for a moment associate this copy of the 
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Straight, perhaps, from 








some master’s sturdy bridge 
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HARVES jut out on every 

hand, for Provincetown drew 
its life blood from the sea. Each 
marked the start of a tortuous high- 
way crooked as the path of an ocean 
schooner. The tranquility of a sea 
at rest extended itself to the simple 
doorway of the mariner’s home, 
where he found a haven that, though 
sturdy against storms, yet carried 
into its very being much of the home- 
like beauty of a simple people more 
concerned with the active problems 
of life than with the artificial charm 

of cultured art 
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Perhaps the one-time home of an old whal- 
er’s captain, perhaps even of an ancient 
banker with the sea brine in his veins 


Sienna campanili executed in cold gray granite with 
the doings of the early English settlers. But let us say 
no more. The thing was designed or rather drawn up 
by U. S. army engineers. And, perhaps you remember 
that during the war many an amateur explained pre- 
cisely how battles might have been won with half the 
loss. Should not the army also be allowed an amateur’s 
Hing in fields it is not altogether familiar with? The 
foundation, it is said, is admirably designed. 


| sens then there is that poor old rock in Plymouth 
now reduced to ranks, completely demoted by the 
new found log. Over it still guards the pompous 
canopy of granite—great Roman Doric columns and 
entablature in McKim, Mead and White’s best manner. 
It is all very impressive, save for the rock itself. As 
though chagrined by its loss of prestige it seems to dig 
deeper and deeper into the sand below and to pray to 
the Heavens above for a decent bit of oblivion—‘Sic 
transit gloria mundi.” 

3ut to come back to Provincetown—the Bay of Cape 
Cod prevents expansion of the village in one direction 
and the sand dunes, a quarter of a mile inland, have 
put a crimp in the real estate business in the opposite 
direction. But for a stretch of three miles along two 
more or less parallel streets and in cross streets irregu- 
larly spaced and of varying widths and casual direction, 
there have been no restrictions whatsoever imposed on 
self expression in brick and (Continued on page 66) 
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Packard Motor Car Company: 
SERVICE BUILDING. NEW YORK CITY 


ALBERT KAHN, INC., Architects 
FRANK S. PARKER, Associate Architect 


. VAN ANDA 
The exterior is a simple, straightforward handling of a loft building that reflects its strictly - 
utilitarian purpose without loss of character or dignity. Spiral ramps, approximately twelve 
feet wide and thirty-eight feet inside diameter, provide ample space for wertical traffic 


DOWN ONLY 
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- Detail of upper story and parapet, showing terra cotta details and metal spandrels which Y 


carry out the simple, dignified design so suitable to the general character of the Service 
Building of the Packard Motor Car Co, *** Plans of the first and second floors shown below 
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A Country Club 
IN THE DUTCH COLONIAL 


of Northern New Jersey 


Hackensack Country Club, Oradell, N. J. 
CLIFFORD C. WENDEHACK, Architect 





GILLIES 


OHN BERRY and a Frenchman named 
Demarest in 1670 were granted land 
now known as Hackensack, N. J. Dutch 
settlers made this a prosperous farming 
section. Cheap labor, an abundance of 
brownstone, timber and brick—clay, and 
Dutch tradition evolved a type of architec- 
ture indigenous to New Jersey. These 
traditions became the inspiration for the 
Hackensack Country Club House. 
Brownstone from an old Jersey house 
has been incorporated in the exterior walls 
and laid in the characteristic manner of three 
types of bonds—straight ashlar, random 
ashlar with horizontal joints, and all ran- 
dom. The joints are Y% inch wide and 
pointed with white lime mortar. The stone 
arch over the entrance door of the old house 
became the arch of the club’s main entrance. 
The door and frame are new. Green, grey 
and black slates of uniform exposure cover 
the roof. The gutters are of wood, the 
leaders of lead, and the terraces of flagstone 
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The gable ends and frame walls of the club house are covered with characteristic hand- 
The window sash are painted cream in color 


split and white-washed cypress shingles. 
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Plaster of uneven tex- 
ture, and cream in 
color, Covers the walls 


of the lobby of the 


Hackensack Country 


Club House. The 
stairway is of yellow 
pine, stained and 


waxed to harmonize 
with the old Dutch 
traditions ot Jersey 
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GILLIES 
Good circulation based upon a simple plan is an important factor in any country club. Clif- 


ford C. Wendehack’s plans of the Hackensack Country Club House are worth careful study 
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The fireplace and chimney in the grill room of the Hackensack Country Club is of local brownstone 
and reused brick. Walls are panelled with yellow pine boards with moulded edges and stained brown 
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IN A 
DISTORTED 
MIRROR 


.....the architect 
has been so reflect- 
ed in the minds of 
many people..... 





ls the ARCHITECT 


UNDREDS of men in this country of ours today 
are consuming thousands of dollars worth of time in 
trying to analyze our architects. If our architects were 
actually conscious of the observations that are being 
made of them, they would undoubtedly become utterly 
self-conscious and be thoroughly convinced that they 
were definitely queer. 

If you have ever been at an amusement park and stood 
before those peculiar mirrors that make part of your 
body look fat and the other part thin, you can get some 
idea of how accurately the architect has been reflected 
in the minds of many people. 

There are two angles from which architects have been 
judged. From one agle they have been judged by the 
clients who have retained them, and from another angle 
they have been judged by that vast army of men who 
produce the materials which architects use in designing 
buildings. This latter class is, I have become convinced, 
responsible for most of the erroneous 
impressions that some people have of 
architects. Then, too, comparatively 
few people have had personal contact 
with architects, particularly in the 
smaller towns. 

Let us stand our architects before 
a true mirror and see what they are 
really like. 

How capable are they of solving 
the increasingly complicated prob- 
lems that are being put before them? 

Is the profession of architecture to 
hold a sufficiently dominating place 
in our national life to influence our 
growth in the right direction? 

Will it stimulate in the youth of 
our nation a burning desire to become 
a part of the profession? 

Just how big is this job of archi- 
tecture and how big are our architects 
who are trying to fill it? 

Are they different from other busi- 
ness men? 

Ten years of close, critical observa- 
tion have convinced me that our really 
big architects are well able to solve 
the biggest problems that our age is 


BUT REALLY— 


the architect is a man much 
like the rest of us—sincere— 
interested in doing good work 
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So Very CQUEER“e 


Observations 


of Ten Years 


GUNNISON 


likely to produce. These men are big architects 
because they are big men. Any one of them might ; 
direct a bank or a railroad with the same facility whose years of close 
; : : aa." contact with owners 
that they direct large construction projects. They and architects in- 
think straight and clearly. They know how to righ this ee 
: ¢ s ee . to what pe 2 think 
analyze the minds of men and to interpret their _— pe _ : 
. ah os : of architects. Mr. 
requirements. They have a keen appreciation of Gunnison, who is of 
balance in money as well as in art. They are great the firm of Cox, 
sychologists ad like » tenes ial ot ‘er Nostrand & Gunni- 
psychologists and, ike our in ustria giants ot son, and chairman of 
today, are capable of making their personalities the Committee on 
drive right through an entire organization and Artistic Lighting of 
: . , : ine the Illuminating En- 
stimulate every type and caliber of mind to work gineers Society, is a 
leading authority on 





harmoniously toward the goal that is sought. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to lay down 
the rules which have brought success to the “near- 
ly great’? men in history. With academic precision we 
can trace the influence of heredity and environment upon 
their lives. But when it comes to the “really great’? men 
all attempts to analyze “why” and “wherefore” seem 
futile. Innate ability, experience, education, personality 
and opportunity have carried many men to great heights, 
but the few, however, who reach the very top have a 
subtle something, perhaps a sixth sense, which enables 
them to tower over their fellow men. It is this indefin- 
able characteristic that makes such men successful in 
any field of endeavor in which they may serve. 


ORE and more each day we find large architectural 

firms coming into existence. It is no longer possible 
for the average architects to possess all of the skill and 
knowledge that is required to meet the more complex 
situations. The large architectural firms grow in much 
the same manner as the great banks and corporations, 
wherein a group of men, who are experts in each of the 
various phases of their work, are brought together. 

In architecture one man may be particularly skilled in 
design and yet be quite unable to analyze the minds of 
the owners for whom he is designing. Another may be 
qualified in the actual construction, while another may 
be particularly skilled in planning. The directing arch- 
itect may not be definitely skilled in any or all of these 
phases, but he is able to judge the relative importance 
and value of each. 

Big business is developing keenly trained, high- 
minded, thoroughly honest men. Architecture, which is 
rapidly becoming a big business, is developing the same 
kind of men. Their training and contacts have made 
them intelligent, gentlemanly and conscientious. 

The bigness of an architect must not be judged, how- 
ever, by the mere size of his organization or the extent 
of his practice. There are plenty of young architects who 
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illumination. 


are struggling for existance by designing small houses. 
Whatever they do, they conscientiously endeavor to do 
well. They are big men in the making and to a very 
large degree will influence the cultural advancement of 
the next twenty years. 

Thousands of dollars have been wasted by building 
material companies in trying to prove to themselves that 
architects are queer; that they are “different”; that 
they are unreliable, and they may be ignored. 

Once it was customary—it still is to some degree—for 
materials firms to send uneducated, under-paid, inex- 
perienced and unintelligent salesmen to call upon archi- 
tects. They were wholly incapable of grasping what the 
architect was seeking to accomplish. It was they who 
really were “unintelligent” and “different.” And because 
the architect did not choose to waste time talking to them 
and refused to buy their material the salesmen would 
report to their company that the architect was arrogant 
or high-hat, or perhaps that the only way in which he 
could be reached was by graft. The leading materials 
firms today are replacing the old type with experts who, 
being educated, well trained and courteous, are able to 
meet the architect on his own level. 


HE old methods of trying to fill an architect with 

liquor or lunches and keeping him supplied with 
cigars—which he never did like—are being replaced by 
the more intelligent methods of first learning the archi- 
tect’s point of view and then supplying him with the in- 
formation he really needs, when he needs it. Architects 
are quick to respond to this more enlightened method. 

Many large corporations manufacturing building ma- 
terials have learned the wisdom of being guided by 
architects in improving their products and a fair per- 
centage of our people have learned the value of con- 
sulting architects when build- (Continued on page 116) 
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HARCOAL and black carbon pencil as a medium scem particularly suitable to the broad, free 
handling of architectural subjects by Ernest Born. The atmosphere of Notre Dame in Dijon pre- 
vailing when the original was made was largely secured by “smearing.” Highlights were retouched 
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XECUTED in a technique of tones more suitable to an atelier than 
this lithograph of Saint Nicholas du Chardonnet, Paris, by Ernest Born, 


The lithograph was made direct from the subject, transferred to stone 
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to outdoor sketching, 
assumes new interest. 
and then retouched 
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Good HE manager of a real 
QC . estate developing company 
onstruction is quoted as having stated: 
Gains in Favor “The dominating influence 
in home building may once again be summed up in one 
word—permanence we are convinced after a sur- 
vey of building and development conditions throughout 
the country that the substantial and farsighted builder 
. has definitely turned toward . . . hauses that have 
something besides appearance to commend them to the 
public.”” It is encouraging to learn that building devel- 
opers and the public are appreciating the value of good 
construction as well as contraptions intended to attract 
the eye of the housewife. 


Skimpy M/ RCHITECTS — must 
recognize that the fe- 
male population of of- 
fice buildings has in- 
creased from fifteen per cent to forty per cent in the 
last twenty years. A tremendous loss of time results in 
buildings which have toilets for women only on every 
third or fourth floor, as is too often the case.” This is 
a strong point made by Hugh L. Wood, advertising man- 
ager of the Plumbing and Heating Industries Bureau, 
in an address before the Illinois Society of Architects. 


Plumbing 


Better HE Heating and Piping 
Contractors’ Association of 
New York City has recently 
inaugurated the quantity 
survey system of bidding on contracts, since it has been 
shown that any wide variation on bids is largely due to 
errors in taking off quantities. 


Heating Jobs 


The quantity survey bureau operates as follows: 

On any particular job, the blueprints and specifica- 
tions are secured from the architect, general contractor, 
owner, or a member of the Association. The only re- 
quirement is that the heating plan shall have been com- 
petently prepared so that an accurate estimate may be 
made. Each bidder on the contract secures the quantity 
survey from the Association. The successful bidder is 
charged the cost of the quantity survey; the others are 
charged nothing. Incidentally, it is understood, this 
charge, is less than it would be if made by an individual 
contracting organization. The survey covers quantity of 
materials only, and the contractor must make his estimate 
of the labor involved. 

No contractor requesting an estimate is permitted to 
know whether or not anybody else is bidding. So far as 
he is concerned, the estimate is prepared for him alone. 

If a member of the Association is the successful bid- 
der, and has not requested the quantity survey as sev- 
eral others may have done, then he will be charged for 
it just the same, regardless of what work his own esti- 
mating department may have done. 
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As i Looks 


This quantity survey charge is the first item placed on 
the estimate of each contractor and for that reason is 
regarded as a fixed item. 

The result has been a far more accurate estimate, with 
bids frequently within a few dollars of each other. 

Unprofitable contracts are consequently being elim- 
inated and lower fair prices are secured. The reason for 
the latter is that unsuccessful estimates are not charged 
in the overhead on jobs actually secured. 


ETTER settings for build- 
ings should be the result of 
the nation-wide mosaic of 
master city, county and re- 
gional plans urged by Charles H. Cheney, chairman of 
the City and Regional Planning Committee of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 


Plan for 
Better Sites 


California already has in effect a Planning Act which 
compels each city, county and regional planning commis- 
sion to make and adopt a master plan whose major object 
is to provide more breathing space in American cities 
and larger and more elaborate playground facilities for 
both children and adults. 

Much of the success of such plans depends upon zon- 
ing ordinances so that the future population trend of the 
individual cities may be accurately forecast. For instance, 
the location of schools is primarily governed by the trend 
in child population. Obviously expensive schools would 
be out of place in a section rapidly becoming industrial. 

Careful planning, including parks and boulevards, has 
a direct effect on property values. Residential property 
facing a well kept public park, for instance, within a few 
years usually gains up to twenty per cent more than 
similarly desirable property not near a park. 

3eauty and space pay dividends. We need more of it. 


Fire Prevention IRE Prevention Week, Octo- 
ber 6 to 12, is intended to 
Week reduce to a minimum, fire 
hazards through _ proper 
knowledge and precautions on the part of the public. 

Although the greater part of that hazard is due to 
carelessness, yet it is worth noting the structural causes 
of a seventy six million dollar loss—some sixteen per 
cent of the total for 1928. 

Defective chimneys and flues, stoves, furnaces, boilers 
and their pipes caused a loss of about ten per cent of 
the total yearly loss, more than half of this ten per cent 
being due to defective chimneys and flues. 

Carelessness in handling electricity and appliances 
caused a loss of about three per cent of the total. Of 
this three per cent, more than a third of the loss was 
due to lack of care in using electric flatirons. Much of 
the remaining percentage was due to improper wiring 
and overloading of circuits. Only four per cent of the 
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the 


electrical losses occurred in buildings properly wired ac- 
cording to the National Electrical Code. 


Sparks on roofs caused about three per cent of the 
losses. 


O 


Obviously proper construction under competent super- 
vision could reduce our annual fire losses at least thir- 
teen to sixteen per cent. 


HE Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects maintains two 
registers. One contains the 
names of advanced students 
of recognized schools. The other contains the names of 
architects willing to take such students. While these 
registers are intended to assist advanced students to com- 
plete their qualifications for exemption from a final ex- 
amination, the idea is one that might well be adopted in 
this country by the American Institute of Architects to 
assist students or recent graduates of architectural schools 
to secure positions more easily than is now possible. 
Students, today, find it more difficult to associate them- 
selves with good offices than was possible twenty years 
ago when competition was less keen. 


A Suggestion 
to the A. I. A. 


OW many books are nec- 
essary for an architect’s 
working library? One ar- 
chitect states that he has 
reduced his to five. There are: Kidder’s Architects’ and 
Builders’ Pocketbook—try to get it in your pocket; 
U. S. A. Engineers’ Field Manual; U. S. A. Military 
Railway; Pence and Ketchum’s Surveying Manual; and 
Battey Langley’s Builders’ Jewel. Of these the one that 
puzzled us most was that on Military Railways. He 
stated that his early education had been in engineering 
and that he always has a feeling that at some time he 
might be called upon to lay out a railroad curve. The 
Builders’ Jewel, he confessed, is there because, while of 
pocket size, it contains excellent details of the architec- 
tural orders and an interesting discussion of the funda- 
mentals of architectural design. He admitted that there 
is not much demand for the orders today, but that he 
found the little volume helpful and an inspiration. If you 
had to reduce your library to five books, which would 
YOU retain? 


What Are Your 
Five Books? 


HERE isa man whose opin- 
ion is valued by his friends. 
Good taste is his by inheri- 
tance and through study of 
the arts. He possesses good judgment to a marked 
degree. Where a definite opinion is expressed to him, 
too hastily perhaps, he, after a moment’s thought, usually 
replies: “Well, it all depends . . . shall the surface of the 
stone be rough or smooth what do you desire to 
express what texture is demanded by the de- 


It All Depends 
On ... What? 
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Editors — 


sign shall the panel be full of brilliant color or a 
gray monotone? It all depends upon whether the panel 
is intended to secure variety and emphasize form or 
whether it is used as a focal point to attract the eve and 
at the same time afford a bit of decorative interest.” 
There are but few things in architecture the choice of 
which is not influenced by an aesthetic or practical factor 
of other things incorporated in the same design. Even 
in the heating equipment of buildings the choice of a 
certain type of valve depends upon whether the system 
is hot water, steam or vapor. But this case of “it all 
depends” seems to be particularly true and all-important 
in the selection of materials and the method of handling 
them. Certainly, no matter what the case, “it all de- 
pends,” which after all is the real reason for the architect. 


UNNING a household used 
to be a comparatively simple 
job, with stoves, pumps, 
washtubs, spring houses, 
wells and a few other mechanical affairs. Today’s family 
may have to operate and care for an individual heating 
plant, a complete plumbing system, an electric light in- 
stallation, a gas service, a mechanical refrigerator, a 
washing machine, a vacuum cleaner, a radio, an oil heat- 
ing system and numerous other things. But why recount 
them all, except to recall to architects the necessity of 
such design and supervision in construction as will assure 
minimum maintenance and make the home owner for- 
ever think kindly of the man who created his house. 
Human nature is such that the family automobile is 
bound to receive more attention to keep it in good run- 
ning order than is given the leaky faucet in the kitchen 


Make the 
Owner Happy 


Irresponsible DECIDED step forward 
has been made by the co- 

Contractors . pole. 
operation Of surety com- 
panies and organized con- 

tractors in the formation of the Bureau of Contract 


Information, which is independently organized as a fact 
gathering and investigating agency. 

The way in which each general contractor has cared 
for his contractual obligations will be ascertained by the 
organization and utilized to eliminate conditions that have 
fostered irresponsibility in the construction industry. 
The business histories of some 26,000 construction com- 
panies will be compiled as the first step in this movement. 

Highway departments of forty-six states have pledged 
assistance by contributing their own data on the per- 
formance records of those construction companies with 
whom they have done business. Thus a vast amount 
of information based on past records of performance will 
be made available. 

A movement like this could only be dared by an in- 
dustry fundamentally honest and sincerely desirous of 
ridding itself permanently of the kind of individuals 
who tend constantly to bring it into disrepute. 








VAN ANDA 
An antique bell, probably of English origin, complements the quarry faced buff limestone of the gate 
lodge at the entrance to the Estate of Samuel Salvage at Glen Head, L. I. Roger Bullard, architect 
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Lantern on the Samuel Salvage House. Roger Bullard, architect. Executed by Samuel Yellin 


VVROUGHT IRONWORK 


An Eight Page Section 





Modern hinge. House of R. I. Ellis, Hot 
Springs, Va. Hart & Shape, architects 
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RADIATOR GRILLE 


LORENTINE ironwork inspired this radi- 

ator grille, which is approximately three 
feet square. *** The lantern shown below, 
which is Italian in character, was designed 
and executed by Hasselman & Salterini for an 
apartment house at 440 West 34th Street, New 
York City. Emilio Levy, architect. * * * 
Wrought iron, susceptible of many variations 
in the hands of the craftsman, is most effec- 
tive when simple in design. The designer in 
detailing wrought iron should bear in mind that 
the material is worked on an anvil by hammer- 
ing while the metal is hot, cooling or cold 








HIS amusing win- 

dow grille is in 
keeping with the out- 
door character of the 
Tea House on the Sal- 
vage Estate, L. 1. Roger 
Bullard, architect. Ex- 
ecuted by John Jacobs 


VAN ANDA 
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CIRCULAR STAIRWAY 


TAIRWAY in a Park Avenue duplex apart- 

ment, New York City. The stair rail in- 
dicates Spanish influence handled in a modern 
manner. Sea horses, Spanish bulls and other 
animal forms have been cleverly combined in 
the decorative panels. The simple handling of 
the intermediate balusters is effective as offer- 
ing variety to the more elaborate members. 
Added interest is lent to the composition by 
the torchere termination of the stair nevwel, 
also by the vase on the wrought tron stand. 
This stairway of wrought iron was designed 


« 


, and executed by Hasselman &  Salterini 





GUILD PHOTO SERVICE 








GUILD PHOTO SERVICE 


ABOVE is a detail of 
the stair rail shown 
at the right, tlustrat- 
ing the ingenuity and 
craftsmanship called for 
in properly designing 
and executing the de- 
tails in wrought iron 
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The evolution of man, insects and reptiles, marine life, mamimalogy and ornithology, botany and anthropology. are 
symbolized in the end panels of gates in the Museums Building of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, ac- 


cording to the departments of which the gates are the entrance. Designed and executed by Ardmore Gardens Forge 
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Lock by Samuel Yellin, New York 
Telephone Co. Bldg., McKenzie, 
Voorhees & Gmelin, architects 
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: WEBEK VAN ANDA 
Mausoleum door of iron and Lock escutcheon, St. John’s: Church, Laddington, L. I. 
bronse. E. F. Allodi, architect Henry W. Rowe and W. H. Ritter, associate architects 
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17TH CENTURY 
WROUGHT IRON 


HE peculiar person- 

ality of wrought 
iron, handled in a man- 
ner typical of the ma- 
terial, may easily be 
recognised in the Eng 
lish fireplace — crane, 
weather vane and foot 
scrapers of the late sev- 
enteenth century, select- 
ed from the collection 
of Todhunter, Inc., and 
shown here. Due to 
square and round bars, 
flat sheets and plate, the 
task of the smith today 
begins where that of the 


older craftsman left off 





COOPER & HUMPHREYS 











COOPER & HUMPHREYS 


English spit jack of the seventeenth 
century from the collection of Tod- 
hunter, Inc. Note the similarity in de- 


sign with the ironwork shown above 


Garden chair made of wrought iron and wood. 
Designed and executed by Hasselman & Salterini 
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GUILD SERVICE 
Interior of St. John’s the Evangelist, Brooklyn, New York. Brass, copper and 
white metal are combined with wrought iron. McGill & Hamilton, architects 
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Underwater lighting of pool gives uniform illumination 


The Underwater Lighting 


HE trend today in swimming pool lighting is 

toward the concealed under-water fixture. These 

are mounted in the pool walls, directing their light 
flux outwardly into the water itself. This is a radical 
departure from past practice and represents a revolu- 
tionary change in this phase of illuminating engineer- 
ing. The new system not only produces a more appro- 
priate and effective light but promises to have a sur- 
prisingly far reaching influence on the popularity of 
the swimming pool. 

Due to the high reflecting characteristics of the sur- 
face of water, it is impracticable to project light satis- 
factorily from sources located above it. Only a part of 
the light from overhead lighting fixtures penetrates below 
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VERTICAL SECTION 


Diagram No. 1—“Squares” indicate 
location of underwater lighting units 
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General Design of Fixtures 
and Placing for 


Swimmer and Spectator 


the surface so that although the room is illuminated the 
pool itself is not properly lighted and the surface re- 
flects brilliant images of the lamps and blinds the would- 
be observer of the pool and swimmer. 

When the light is thrown directly into the water from 
submerged sources, however, the pool itself becomes 
brighter than its setting. This is as it should be, with 
the result that swimming, diving, and other aquatic 
sports become more interesting and satisfactory to the 
participant as well as to the observer. 

Some of the light in underwater illumination is trapped 
and held in the water itself by reflection from the under 
surface, but a large part passes out into the room. This 
eliminates the need for other lighting fixtures except- 
ing for emergencies and for the illumination of passage- 
ways which could not receive sufficient light from the 
pool. For this reason, a well conceived and executed 
installation of under-water lights will, and should, or- 
dinarily operate without other major sources of illumina- 
tion in the immediate vicinity. 

In addition to the beauty and interest added to pools 
and to swimming, the new lighting system offers marked 
improvement in hygiene and safety. Light rays directed 
through the water show at a glance any material in sus- 
pension or any deposit of dirt on the walls and floor. 
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An outdoor pool on the Omwake Estate, Cincinnati, Ohio 


of Swimming Pools 


By E. W. BEGGS 
Illuminating Engineer 


The Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


The performance of the filters is, therefore, instantly 
perceived because of this characteristic so that they may 
be maintained in perfect condition without need of elab- 
orate tests. The lives of swimmers are protected because 
their movements, whether on the surface or beneath it, 
may be followed readily by life guards on duty. Light 
is directed to those points where it is most required for 
the guarding of swimmers’ safety. 

HIS new lighting equipment has been brought to a 

high point of development by several manufacturers. 
Practically all the apparatus built today functions sim- 
ilarly, although, differences in design and in manner of 
application exist between all those on the market. The 
fixtures are all designed to be installed in the pool walls 
below the surface of the water. All of them use standard 
types of Mazda lamps and most of them are arranged 
to meet the requirements of swimming pool construc- 
tion and apparatus as well as the standard electric code. 

There are a few fundamental principles which have 
been quite definitely established and which determine the 


proper method of installing an underwater lighting 


system that shall give entire satisfaction. 

The first of these is that the light shall emanate from 
a large number of small units, resulting in the least glare 
and uniformity of illumination. (Continued on page 84) 
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Diagram No. 


Bice 


Typical detail of 


recess type underwater lighting unit 
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VVHAT ARCHITECTS 


be started in New York City by Mrs. John D. 

Rockefeller, Jr., Frank Crowninshield, A. Conger 
Goodyear, and several others. Temporarily, the museum 
will be located in the Heckscher Building. Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., the director, is planning the opening exhibit 
to be held within the next few weeks. 


‘ MUSEUM devoted entirely to modern art is to 


7 HE building code committee of the Department of 

Commerce is to be directed by Dr. William K. Hatt, 
head of the school of civil engineering at Purdue Univer- 
sity. The committee’s principal function is to prepare 
and recommend building code requirements suitable for 
the use of local city governments throughout the country. 
Over 200 cities have so far made use of the committee's 
recommendations. 

Combination of ‘requirements previously issued into a 
framework of minimum requirements for a complete 
building code is one of the major parts of the program, 
thus encouraging a uniform treatment for major items. 


RIZES of $1,000, $300 and $100 for Protestant 

churches already built and seating from 150 to 600 
people are announced in the second annual church build- 
ing competition of The Christian Herald, New York 
City. The awards will be divided equally between ar- 
chitect and church. 


LTHOUGH industrial building has been at high 

levels this year, the cost of a new factory structure 
is 6 per cent below the average for the last 10 years, 
according to a survey of building costs throughout the 
country just made by the Austin Co., engineers and 
builders. 

The cost of industrial construction is now 40 per cent 
under the peak reached in 1920 and it is at the lowest 
point since late in 1922. The computation is based on 
a standard building 100 by 200 feet, and it includes 
prices of material and wages of labor. 


RAZIL has abandoned its low structural idea in the 
twenty-six story building in San Paulo, which is to 
be a combination hotel, theatre, apartment and business 


A Prize Contest 


WAR memorial in Chicago has been announced. | 
The first prise will be $20,000 and the second prize | 
$5,000. Location is to be on the lake front off Congress | 
Street. All qualified architects residing in the United | 
States are eligible. The jury of award will include as | 
| 

| 


laymen Colonel Robert R. McCormick, who is chair- 
man of the committee conducting the competition, W. 
Rufus Abbott, Howard P. Savage, James Simpson and 
Albert A. Sprague; and as architects Harvey W. Cor- 
bett, Ernest R. Graham, John Mead Howells, and Dean 
Everett V. Meeks. Programs may be obtained up to 
October 1 from Earl H. Reed, Jr., Professional Ad- 
visor, War Memorial Competition, 435 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Competition closes Nov. 25. | 


Factory Costs Six per cent Under Ten Year 
Average 


Hatt Heads Government Building Code 
Committee 


Advisory Service for Centralized Radio 
Modern Art Museum for New York 


First Aerial Lighthouse 


building. Agitated local residents predicted disaster for 
so high a structure, so the owner installed his family on 
the ninth floor during construction, then moved them to 
a roof top bungalow upon completion in order to instill 
confidence among the citizens of San Paulo. 


HE first School of Public Planning to be founded in 

the United States will be established this fall by 
Harvard University with the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The new school will be a graduate pro- 
fessional school for the training of city and regional 
planners. The organization will be similar to that of 
the schools of architecture and landscape architecture, 
with which it will be coordinated. 


N architectural advisory service which treats central- 

ized radio equipment as a necessity for the thorough- 
ly modern school building has been organized by the 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America. The object of 
the advisory service is to aid architects in planning for 
centralized equipment and to give them help on specific 
problems. 

Centralized radio takes the form of units mounted in 
standard switchboard fashion, it being possible to give 
listeners a choice of four programs. Nine schools have 
already installed such a system, fifty-nine have it under 
consideration, and the list of school authorities who have 
expressed interest runs up into the hundreds. 

Hotels, hospitals, apartment houses, etc. are also in 
stalling centralized radio equipment on which the ad- 
visory service is prepared to function. 


ARMONY between advertising signs and architec- 

ture is one of the aims of German architects, par- 
ticularly since signs are generally intended to be visible 
both day and night. Not only are the grouping and de- 
sign of signs on individual buildings to be studied, but 
an effort made to introduce more harmony in the adver- 
tising display of an entire street. 

Many new buildings are being designed with long un- 
interrupted strips of facade between the windows for 
the accomodation of advertising lettering. In several 
business thoroughfares the facades of old buildings have 
been smoothed down for this purpose. 

Letters for the signs are either of stone, metal, wood, 
glass or glass tubes. Solid letters of glass or wood either 
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ARE TALKING ABOUT 


Harvard Establishes School of Public Planning 


German Architects Harmonize Signs and 
Architecture 


Christian Herald Church Competition 


Columbia Starts Course on Modern 
Architecture 


William Burnett Tuthill Dies 


have small glass tubes running along their rim or down 
their center so as to illuminate the signs at night. Much 
of the sign lighting is indirect. For instance, solid let- 
ters are frequently placed a few inches away from the 
wall, with bulbs attached to their backs so as to throw 
the letters out black against a light background. The 
same effect is obtained by using metal letters on a back- 
ground of ground glass. 


IFTEEN counties in Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin 

are included in a Regional Planning Association pro- 
viding for a population of seven and a half million with 
emphasis on sanitation, water supply and drainage. 

Construction of public improvements and the intel- 
ligent direction of private improvements are being 
handled by viewing the undertaking not as a regional 
but rather as a local one. 


N aerial lighthouse has been placed on the building 

at 958 University Avenue, New York City. It is 
said to be the first of its kind, and is intended to help 
airplanes flying about the city at night. 


ERTIFIED heating has been adopted by the Heating 
and Piping Contractors New York City Association. 


COURSE on the modern movement in architecture 

has been announced by Columbia University, New 
York, to third and fourth year students. The course will 
cover the history and development of the modern move- 
ment, be illustrated by slides, and show the use of new 
methods of construction as they influence the new forms 
of design. Professor Joseph Hudnut will conduct the 
lectures, he having spent the summer in Europe securing 
photographs and information concerning French, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian architecture. 


ZONING petition to make a residential colony in 

New York City between York Avenue and the East 
River has been addressed to the Board of Estimate. The 
First Avenue Association, which filed the petition, states 
that they later intend to ask that the zone be extended 
down to Sixty-third street. 

J. J. Hackett, Jr. secretary of the Association, pointed 
out what has happened on East End Avenue, which was 
zoned for residential purposes in January, 1928. Since 
then, apartment buildings representing an investment of 
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about thirteen and a half million dollars have been 
erected, in spite of the fact that no new building had 
heen erected on that street for a number of years. 


HE mayor of Detroit, Mich., has appointed five men 
to study the proposed new building code for the city. 
This code will contain many of the rules of the build- 
ing department, enabling inspectors to institute proceed 
ings against builders who use inferior materials and do 
poor work. The architect on the committee is Henry J 
3rennan of Donaldson & Meier, with four engineers; 
Hlenry J. Brennan of the W. E. Wood Construction Co., 
Luther D. Hoffman of J. B. Book, Jr., Corp., F. Gard- 
ner Legg, of the Department of Health, William F. 
Zabriskie of the Gabriel Steel Co. and member of the 
Public Lighting Commission and Board of Review. 


TEEL bar joists in the floors, eliminating formwork, 

constitute an important feature in a recently erected 
ten-story apartment hotel in Cleveland, Ohio, and also 
in a three story ramp garage located in Ashville, N. C. 
The slab was poured directly on rib floor lath placed on 
the steel bar joists. 


ILLIAM BURNETT TUTHILL died at his home 
in New York on August 25. He had been one of 
New York’s leading architects. (Continued on page 108) 


Conventions and Expositions 
October 21 — 26 Indiana Building 
Trade Show, State 
Indianapolis. 
Vational Electric Exposition, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 
Exhibition of Modern Offices, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 


Congress and 
Fair Grounds, 
October 7 — 12 
October 19 — 29 
October 24 — 27 Congres Internationale d’Architec- 
ture Modern, Frankfurt am Main. 
World Engineering Congress of 
Tokio, Japan. Excursion and inspec- 


tion tours, November 7—22 


October 29 — 
November 27 
November 1 — 15 Architectural Exhibition of — the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the A. I. 
A. and the T-Square Club, John 

Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia. 
Architectural and Industrial Arts 
Exposition, Memphis, Tennessee. 
International Exhibition of Building 
Trades and Allied Industries, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 


November 9 lo 


1930 


January 18— 30 


International Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Exposition, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia. 

International Exhibition of Housing 
and Modern Industrial Applied Arts, 
Nice, France. 

Exhibition of Modern Industrial and 
Decorative Arts, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Pan-American Congress of Archi- 
tects, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 
International Architects’ 
Budapest, Hungary. 


January 27 — 31 


March — April 


May 20—October 1 
June 


September Congress, 
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The Lawyer Said: 


“Nlo! No! 
| Can't Do That’ 


Lawyers Won't Do It 





WANTED 


By 
The AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
An Article On 


“Speculative Sketches” 


OMEWHERE is an architect who has had ex- 
perience with speculative sketches and who 
has decided views on the subject, some of which 
would be helpful to other architects. The Ameri- 
can Architect would like to have that man write 
an article on the subject, pointing out the unjust 
and unbusinesslike character of the practice and 
arguments that architects may use when such 
situations develop. 
1 — The article should be about 2,000 words, 
not over 2,500. 
2—It should cite examples or experiences 
where possible. 
3— It should be in the office of The Ameri- 
can Architect at 57th Street and 8th ave- 
nue, New York, by November 2. 
4—For the best acceptable article 
The American Architect will pay $50 
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. Why Should Architects? 


HE LAWYER dropped into the architect’s office, 
Ty as many other lawyers have been dropping into 

many other architect’s offices for many years. The 
lawyer was the chairman of the building committee of 
The Bank . . . and The Bank proposed to erect a new 
building. 

The lawyer explained his mission. The Bank wanted 
to “spend not more than $500,000” and wanted an ideal 
bank building for the price. Wherefore, the Lawyer 
explained, The Bank had thought up a big idea 
big but NOT new. It was— Guess what? To ask sev- 
eral architects to submit sketches and from those The 

sank would select the one it liked best and choose an 
architect. 

“Fine!” agreed the Architect. “And I’m glad you 
came in, for our firm has found itself up against a legal 
problem and we need some legal advice and service. The 
problem is very important . . . to us, at least. 

“We want to make sure we get the best possible han- 
dling of the case and so we have decided to submit the 
facts to several attorneys and ask them to give us their 
suggestions as to how to proceed. We will then go over 
the suggestions and out of them will select what seems 
to be the best plan and engage an attorney. 

“We would very much like to have your firm submit 
its suggestions.” 

“NO! NO! the Lawyer said, “I can’t do that!” 

The Architect smiled, and said ..... ? 
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The Carbide and Carbon Building, Chi- 
© cago, is the first all-terra cotta skyscrap- 
er in color. Facades are faced with 
fe) rich dark green, rugged texture terra 
cotta; decorative features in ceramic 
gold. The tower 

is crowned with 
| a mass of gold- 
NY WW en terra cotta 


Ar etched upon a 
Gi ‘background of 


delicate green. 
A Burnham Bros., 
: Inc., Architects. 
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Impressions of Old Provincetown 


(Continued from page 39) 





Streets that never echoed to the noisy 
rumble of a shrill voiced steam-roller 


wood—neither in warranty deeds, zoning ordinances nor 
by natural barriers. Commercial Street meanders com- 
placently along the shore, sometimes thirty feet wide 
and sometimes barely twenty. There is no building line 
determined by a city engineer, which buildings musi 
observe. Nothing quite so commonplace. And _ there 
certainly is no provision limiting the number of houses 
per lot. Studios and dwellings, public garages and shops. 
fish ware houses and restaurants are all huddled to- 
gether in a friendly sort of abandon. And then, as a 
piquant sauce, there is spread over and among this col- 
lection of man-made picturesqueness, the green of the 
thickly grown privet, and of the almost gigantic wil- 
lows, to which, in July, are added rambler roses cov- 
ering every deorway, hanging over fences and crawl- 
ing over many a roof. In bright sunlight one ‘might 
almost fanev oneself in Florida or Southern California, 
barring, of course, botanical and architectural peculiari- 
ties of those far-off states. 

Diagramatically, Cape Cod is rather like an Ionic 
volute with Provincetown in the eve. .\rchitects familiar 
with the spiral since draughtsman days are not sur- 
prised therefore to see the sun rise and set in the same 
spot and never to find the compass checking up with 
their intuitive sense of direction. 


F VEN though one did get lost, however, the experi- 

ence could hardly be rated as a hardship. One would 
stumble on to so many delights. For instance, one might 
chance into George Elmer Browne's studio, high up on a 
sand hill and see him working on a large canvas or help- 
ing a student over a rough spot. Or it might be Charles 


Hawthorne's studio or Pauline Palmer’s or Garrit 
Beneker’s or Richard Miller’s. It might be a rather 


stately house, set far back from the street line. An 
interesting doorway and old fashioned garden would 


at once proclaim the place to be the habitation of a 
person of distinction and on inquiry it would be learned 
that here Frederick Waugh, the marine painter, lives 
and works. And pursuing one’s pas perdu, there would 
heave in sight the Universalist’s Church and one would 
read of the welcome extended to him who doesn’t run 
but reads and also that the interior is very interesting. 
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Perhaps it is so to the lost one determined to be saved, 
but again there is no urge to make measured drawings 
or even a sketch. The 1850 carpenter’s version of Greek 
revival, in which even a naive feeling for architectural 
fitness is not visible, does not enthrall the architect. 

But we did not come to Provincetown for architec- 
tural masterpieces and so we wander about making 
mental, if not pencil sketches of the old wharves and of 
gable and ridge groupings, and in passing the Art As- 
sociation Building and the Beach-Combers Club opposite 
almost wish that we were painters instead of archi- 
tects. The blue water, the warm ochre sands, the white 
houses and green foliage and the great sky above make 
one feel quite ashamed to be merely a T-square and 
triangle artist, so alluring in their siren like invitation 
to leave one’s job are these delights of Provincetown 


HEN the mind works like that it is time to seek a 
lunch place and Cesco’s is not far away. If you wish 

for atmosphere, low ceilings, walls hung with splendid 
hlack and white drawings a satisfying repast and a 
genial host, go to Francesco’s. To be more explicit 
would be to violate all the canons of art. And there 
you may meet an artist or two of your acquaintance 
and perhaps, by adroit strategy, manage to receive an 
invitation to dine at the Beach-Comber’s Club with that 
merry group of artist would-be buccaneers who like 
nothing so much as to see a trembling candidate craw] 
under the big table and walk a mentally hazardous 
plank. And later you will follow the crowds and even- 
tually arrive at the wharf players at the other end of 
the town. Architecture there is none, but cleverness in 
acting and in the effective use of the simplest materials 
make that old shed of theirs one not soon to be forgotten. 
But Provincetown is not all there is to Cape Cod. 
From Buzzard’s Bay and Falmouth eastward there arc 
delights in form and color without end and Province- 
town is but the culmination of a fascinating experience. 





Quaint 
seem to make them sweep out of the ground 


cottages whose lowered rear eaves 
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KEWANEE 


si, BOILERS 
RIVETED - 
A boiler is bought only once. Its fuel must be 
bought every year. So, a low yearly fuel cost 


is far more important than the original price 
paid for the boiler. 





Kewanee makes no claims for “Bargain Base- 

ment” price. But it does claim—and these 
claims are backed by performance in the finest 
buildings—that in the long run Kewanee is the 






best boiler investment any owner can make. 


KEWANEE BSILER CORPORATION 


division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Kewanee, Illinois 
Branches in 40 


Principal Cities 
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National City Christian Church, Washington, 


D. C. Office of John Russell Pope, architects. 
From “American Church Building of Today" 


American Church Building of Today 


American Church Building of To- 
day, edited by Ralph Adams Cram, 
F.AJI.A.; published by Architectural 
Book Publishing Company, Incor- 
porated, New York City; 283 pages; 
illustrated ; size 934x13; price $16.50. 


ALPH ADAMS CRAM states in the introduction to 
“American Church Building of Today”—‘fifty years 
ago a book on recent church building could not have 
been published twenty-five years ago the avail- 
able material would have increased a hundred fold, and 
today it is not a question of finding available material 
the problem is where to draw the line.” For an 
authority on the design of churches to make this state- 
ment speaks well for the great advancement that has 
been made in the design of churches in America. This 
advancement as Mr. Cram says, is not confined to any 
one denomination. Nor is it (Continued on page 124) 


Ancient Carpenter Tools 
Ancient Carpenter Tools, by Henry 
C. Mercer, D. Sc., published by the 
Bucks County Historical Society, 
Doylestown, Pa.; 328 pages illus- 
trated; sise 6%2x934; price $5.00. 


UCH of the romance of the building industry lies 

in the ordinary tools used by the craftsmen and 

few are of greater interest than those of the workers in 

wood. The story of the lumber industry, full of human 

interest, requires only the sight of a “peavey’’, log chain, 

two man saw, or double bitted axe to conjure up mem- 

ories of the perils, hardships, and adventurous life of the 
lumber jack. 

Occasionally a chest of eighteenth century carpenter 

tools is uncovered, with numerous moulding planes of 
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varying shapes and sizes, sash planes, banding plans, 
ploughs, tongues, and draw knives and more likely then 
not, a broad axe and carpenter’s adze. Only those who 
lack imagination can fail to vision the days of the col- 
onists and the building of their shelters from the simple 
cabin to the man- 
sion or town hall. 
Secause shelter 
has been one of 
the most impor- 
tant and universal 
of human needs 
and wood one of 
the most plentiful 
and easiest worked 
materials for this 
purpose, it is no 
surprise to learn 
that work- 
ing tools date back 
to the earliest days of the history of all countries and 
peoples. Due to the perishable nature of many of the 
tools used by car- 
penters, compara- 
tively few tools 
used by ancient 
peoples remain in 
tangible form and 
as a result are 
often the subject 
of speculation of 
historians as to 
their exact form. 
Mr. Mercer 
states in his vol- 
ume ‘‘Ancient 
Carpenter Tools” 
that because of 
the application of 
The moulding plane, 19th century. mechanical power 
From “Ancient Carpenter Tools’ to  carpenter’s 
tools in the nine- 

teenth century, many older tools have been superseded. 
so he set the artificial limit to his investigation on tools 
up until the eighteenth century. Except for those in- 
cluded for the purpose of — (Centinued on page 128) 





Roman carpenter’s plane. From 


wood “Ancient Carpenter Tools” 





Wrought Iron in Architecture 


“Wrought Iron in Architecture” by 

Gerald K. Geerlings, Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, New York City; 202 

pages; illustrated; size 9x12; 
price $7.50. 


O one can read and study “Wrought Iron in Archi- 
tecture” by Gerald Geerlings without realizing the 

vast amount of research, and hard work that was re- 
quired of the author to prepare so comprehensive a book. 
Drawings and details made (Continued on page 124) 
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A valuable addition to the architect’s working library. 


The 200 full page photographs, which include hitherto unpublished 
material, were personally taken by a well known member of the 
American Institute of Architects, in many instances by special 
permission of the Italian authorities. 


While much current work has but little historical background, the 
book is none the less important to the designer in the modern mode. 


Not only can this material be used as the basis for developing new 
elements of design, but it illustrates at the same time the inherent 
decorative possibilities of modeled ‘clay which so perfectly fit terra 
cotta for modern architecture. Much of the work shows a logical 
and straightforward handling which may well serve as an inspiration 
today. 

Copies gladly sent on approval to architects, and those identifying 


themselves as draftsmen or students. The price, $3.00, only partly 
covers the cost of assembling and printing. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(On behalf of the Terra Cotta Manufacturers throughout the United States) 
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Master Building, New 


York. Sugar- 
Helmle, Corbett 
architects. From “The 
Modern Architecture” 


man & Berger; 
‘x Harrison, 


Logic of 


The Logic of Modern Architecture 
The Logic of Modern Architecture, 
by R. W. Sexton, published by the 
Architectural Book — Publishing 
Company, Incorporated, New York 
City; 133 pages; illustrated; size 
osi2 > price $8.00. 


Characteristic of 
Actually modern architecture is not 
+ passing fad — Modern architecture 
has been actually forced upon us, whether we like it or 
not The movement is the result of an 
effort to give expression to modern impulses and desires 
. modern architecture is not a style it is 
merely a tendency to design buildings that will thorough- 
ly meet our demands, satisfy our desires, 
to our ideas of beauty. : 
“The interest of all progressive architects... . . is 
not solely in developing a distinctive American style 
our interests are focused, rather, on a more 
logical architecture . . . . . we are fundamentalists in 
that our creed is based on a greater regard for the fun- 
damentals of architectural design we are pro- 
gressive in that we appreciate the beauty of the 
old historical designs, but we do not believe that they can 
be logically applied to satisfactorily meet the needs and 
requirements of the architecture of today . . . . . To 
he a progressive mean the discarding of the 
principles of architectural design any more than it means 


HE correct definition of modern is: 
today 
a mere fancy ot 


and conform 


does not 


This is 
valuable to 
rare examples of the application of 
architectural principles . to reap real benefit from 
them, we must get back of them and learn how and why 
these old master-designers did the things they did 
what conditions they lived, 


. . . « . Casting aside precedent and tradition. 
the theory of the 
the progressive as 


radicals. The periods are 


, under 
and with what materials and 
by what methos of production their ideas took form and 
were given expression, 

‘A certain group of designers in this country 
calling themselves modernists 
on the 


are still carrving 


methods of copybook architecture. They are 


watching modernists in France 
Holland and incorporating . 
as appeal to them . 


, Germany and 
such ideas and motives 
as their contribution to modern 
American art . . this is the one time . that we 
need not ‘copy’ Europe. This is our chance to be the 
leader . The chances of developing a distinctive 
American style of Architecture seem very slim when one 
consider . this country . of vast proportion 

where climate, topographical, social, religious 
and economic conditions are so vastly different 
in different localities, it is inconceivable that there can 
he developed one peculiar style of design that will be 
appropriate to every section of the country. 

“In the modern skyscraper . . . . . we see American 
architecture unified to a great extent and consequently 
the almost complete disappearance of regional types 

The skyscraper was evolved to cope with mod- 
ern economic conditions; its design presented to archi- 
tects a modern problem; precedent offered nothing to 
assist in the solution Those skyscrapers of 
more recent design suggest a greater regard 
for the fundamental principles on which architecture is 
founded. Our interests are centered on a logical solu- 
tion of our modern architectural problems . . . . . Let 
us build logically with materials at hand 


our 
stvle will grow—our modern art.” 

So writes R. W. Sexton in the first chapter of “The 
Logic of Modern Architecture,” which has just been 


published. 
chology of 


The chapters that follow treat of the psy- 
architecture, the fundamentals of architec- 
tural design, our architecture today, and furnishing the 
modern interior. This volume is profusely illustrated 
from photographs and drawings of contemporary \mer- 


ican buildings, exteriors, interiors and details. It pre- 
sents an interesting and comprehensive survey of Amer- 


ican architecture of today. 


Wood Construction 

Wood Construction, by Dudley I 

Holtman, published by McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc., New 

York City; 711 pages; illustrated ; 

sise 6x9: price $6.00. 

HE National Committee on Wood Utilization was 
initiated by Herbert Hoover as part of the National 
Movement for the elimination of waste, 
ficiency, and conserve the 
country’s resources. The 
control committee to further 
this movement recognized 
the importance of placing 
in the hands of architects, 
engineers and builders reli- 
able information on the use 
of wood in construction. 
This has vrown 
through changes in the 
wood-using arts and in the 
lumber industry which sup- 
plies these arts. Under the 
direction of Dudley F. 


to increase ef- 


need 





Stone ornament, 332 North 


F Michigan Avenue Build 
Holtman, the committee has jing, Chicago. Ill. Hola 
issued a volume entitled bird & Root. architects. 
“Wood Construction.” From “Logic; of Moders 
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Your local Beu Company will be glad 
to help you Plan the "Telephone rrangements 
for your Houses 
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I PLANNING for telephone convenience in new and re- 
modeled homes, there are many things which must be 
given consideration: the number and arrangement of tele- 


phones to provide greatest ease and comfort in use of the 





service ... the location of the telephone service entrance 

.. the conduit layout ... protection to the apparatus 
from water and extreme heat ... and many other 
details. 


It is highly desirable, of course, that these matters be 
discussed with representatives of the telephone company 
prior to or during the preparation of the building plans. 
Your local Bell Company will be glad to arrange for 
conferences with architects, builders and home owners, 
to discuss telephone facilities for specific building pro- 
jects. There is no charge for this consulting service. Just 


call the Business Office. 
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IN THIS CASE 
THE ARCHITECT WAS RIGHT 


HAT HE DID. The first serious trouble Sav- 

age had with a client was when Geldner became 

a client. Sent by a mutual acquaintance, Geld- 
ner ordered plans and specifications drawn for an apart- 
iment house to cost “about $100,000.00.” 
the plans and specifications and turned them over to 
Geldner. After holding them for some time Geldner 
came in to see Savage and announced that he was not 
going ahead with the building. Savage rendered his bill 
and Geldner refused to pay on the ground that plans 
and specifications had been ordered for a building whose 
cost was not to exceed $100,000.00. “But we agreed it 
was to cost about $100,000.00,” said Savage. “That's 
right,” answered Geldner, “About $100,000.00—that 
means $100,000 or $99,000 or anything less than $100,- 
000, but your plans will cost over $100,000 so I’m not 
going ahead, and won't pay.” 


WHY HE DID IT. Like many others Geldner lost 
interest when he found he couldn’t go ahead with his 
building and he sought for some way to escape paying 
Savage’s bill. Geldner thought the additional $2000.00 
cost would enable him to escape liability. 


WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. An 
architect who engages to draw plans and specifications 
for a building to cost not exceeding some definite speci- 
fied amount may be precluded from recovery for his 
services, if he does not keep to his agreement in the 
matter of The courts, however, have decided in 
numerous cases that where an architect is engaged to 
prepare plans and specifications for a building to cost 
“about $100,000.00” or “about” some other specified sum, 


Savage drew 


cost. 


N 
Nm 


How 


Much 

1S 
“ABOUT 

$100,000 *" 


by 


George F. Kaiser 


such an agreement is not substantially varied from ii 
the building will cost a sum reasonably near the estimated 
amount. In such cases the architect is entitled to be 
paid for his services even though the owner does not 
proceed. 


THIS ARCHITECT 


WHAT HE DID. Cummings had a good reputation 
as an architect—perhaps too good a reputation—for it 
brought so much business that he grew careless. He 
was employed by a man named Dawson ‘to draw plans 
and specifications, to let contracts for, and to superin- 
tend to completion the erection of a residence for Daw- 
son. When the building was completed, the owner re- 
fused to pay Cummings for anything except for draw- 
ing the plans and specifications. “\Why, the house has 
defective chimneys, rain comes through the windows, 
there are nail holes through the plumbing pipes, and the 
window weights are of iron instead of lead as specified 
in the contract,” he indignantly told Cummings. ‘‘That’s 
all right, you were about the house while it was being 
constructed and knew what was going on,” said Cum- 
mings. “If you don’t pay, I'll sue you.” “Go to it,” Daw- 
son dared him—so Cummings sued. 


WHY HE DID IT. Perhaps Cummings really 
thought he was entitled to be paid for superintending 
the job, or perhaps he thought Dawson would not know 
that he wasn’t entitled to it, and wouldn’t defend a suit. 


WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. But 
in a case similar to this the Court said, “An architect ts 
not entitled to be paid in such a case, as if he had super- 
intended the job so as to give a house in accordance with 
the contract he undertook to see fulfilled.” As to the 
architect's claim that the owner was about the house 
during its construction, and saw what was going on, th« 
Court said, “if he did see this (Continued on page 132 
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Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. Davis & Wilson, Architects. Olson Construction Co., Builder. 


Built of Old Gothic Indiana Limestone. 


Profitable Because Lastingly Beautiful 


HERE is no trend more noticeable today in modern 
commercial building than the trend toward the use 
of an all-stone facing of Indiana Limestone. Knowing that 
the public, whose verdict is of the utmost importance to 
the owner, has put the seal of its approval upon Indiana 
Limestone building exteriors, the experienced architect 
selects this beautiful natural stone for all of his more 
important projects. 
Buildings faced with Indiana Limestone pay steady 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


FOR OCTOBER 1929 


dividends by continuously full occupancy, low upkeep 
cost, and all-round investment value. Surveys made in 
leading cities show the percentage of continuously occu- 
pied space to be higher in Indiana Limestone structures 
than in other types of buildings. The attractiveness and 
recognized desirability of their substantial looking beau- 
tiful stone exteriors must be given some of the credit 
for this remarkable situation! Why not specify Indiana 
Limestone for the new buildings which you are planning? 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 











NEW MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


BRIEF REVIEWS THAT MAKE IT EASY 


TO KEEP 


Celotex as Core in Plywood Panels 
Plywood panels with cane fiber as the core stock, in place 
of wood, have been developed by the Celotex Company, 
Chicago. This Celotex core may be of any thickness from 
¥% inch up, making possible any desired coefficient of insu- 
lation. Suggested uses for the material include paneled walls 
for houses, offices, steamships and airplane cabins. 


Acid-proof Cement 


A cement stated to be proof against acid, alkalies, chemi- 
cals and gases, hot or cold, has been announced by the U. S. 
Stoneware Company, New York City. The only acid against 
which the manufacturers do not claim the cement to be proot 
is hydrofluoric acid. 

The principal uses suggested for this new cement are acid- 
proof tank linings, fan casings, galvanizing and plating tank 
construction, stacks, linings for acid gases and fumes, Gay- 
Lussas and Glover towers. 


Automatic Circuit Breaker 

An automatic circuit breaker, called the WK-50 Meter 
service breaker, is announced by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
device is designed to withstand temporary overloads, such 
as excessive starting currents of motor driven household ap- 
pliances, but to open the line before any damage can be done 
to the equipment or to the insulation of the conductors. 

An important advantage of this automatic circuit breaker 
is that it protects the operator from the hazards encountered 
when replacing blown fuses, and also reduces service calls 
to the central station as the customer can reset the breaker 
himself without the necessity for any delay. 


Colored Floor and Wall Tiles 


The Rossman Corporation, New York, has completed a 
line of colored tiles which have a semi-matt finish and yet 
apparently have all the advantages of a hard surface glaze. 
The tiles are made in eight colors and a wide variety of sizes 
with corresponding trim shapes. 


Friction Rollers to Hold Doors 
A new principle in door holders is incorporated in a fric- 
tion door holder that has been developed by the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn. The device consists of a rubber 
holder kept in contact with the floor by a spring. The door 
is held against slamming in any position, and the soft rubber 
of the roller does not damage the floor. 


Hot Water Heating Valve 


‘Packing is stated to be unnecessary in the new valve an- 
nounced by the American Radiator Company, New York 
City. Combined with the packless feature is a swinging plate 
and equalizing feature. The swinging plate has a sharp edge 
that cuts away all corrosion and sediment and keeps the 
The equalizing feature equalizes the flow re- 
gardless of radiator or pipe sizes, making possible a more 


valve clean. 
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IN TOUCH WITH THE 
PROGRESS MADE 


BY PRODUCERS 


perfect balancing of the installation: it is also easier t 
install than the usual hot water system that depends only 
upon various pipe sizes to control water circulation. 


New Wood Preservation That Is Paintable 
and Odorless 


A new method of wood preservation which is claimed to 
leave the lumber natural in color, odorless, paintable and 
detinitely preserved against decay and termites or white 
ants has resulted from research carried on in the labora- 
tories of the Western Union Telegraph Company and made 
available by the Eppinger and Russetl Co.. New York. 


Moulded Synthetic Lumber 


Synthetic lumber that can be moulded to any 
shape will shortly be placed upon the market by the Halizite 
Products Corporation, New York City. The material con- 
sists of a chemical binder which when sprayed over wood 
chips. shredded cornstalks, sugar cane, or other waste prod- 
ucts, and subjected to pressure, will produce what the in- 
ventors call synthetic lumber. 


desired 


Preservative Paint 


A combination of pitch paint and aluminum powder, de- 
clared to have an efficiency rating of 98% against at- 
mospheric moisture, has been announced by the Asphalt 
Products Company, Syracuse, N. Y. The paint may be 
applied either with a brush or with a spray. Uses suggested 
include hospital interior surfaces; roofs or walls of cold 
storage, ice cream and dairy plants; factory interiors and 
exteriors; tanks and standpipes, and refrigerator cars. 


New Roof Colors For Ruberoid 


A new line of color combinations in Ruberoid shingles 
has been announced by the Ruberoid Company, New York. 
These scientifically blended roofing colors are intended to 
permit harmonizing with any style or color scheme. 


Underground Garbage Container 

Underground storage of garbage is provided for in a new 
container made in five sizes by the Witt Cornice Company. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The usual garbage can is contained in a 
heavy gauge receptacle fitted with a semi-steel top, hot 
dipped in zinc to prevent rust and corrosion when placed 
underground. The outside receptacle is placed in a hole dug 
in the ground, sunk in a porch floor or any other convenient 
spot. Diameters are from 13 to 19 inches, with capacities 
of 5, 8, 12, 15 and 20 gallons as conditions may require. 


lIluminated Numbers in Mail Bax 


A combination house number plate and built-in mail box 
is being marketed under the trade name “Luminair” by the 
Air Mail Chute Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The mail door has fitted into it a cast bronze frame into 
which the numerals are fitted and backed up with rigid. 
translucent celluloid. (Continued on page 92) 
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A New Bath Fixture 


that’s different from the rest 


BECAUSE OF 
THESE FIVE 
OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES — — 


1 Shower Head. The removable face 

* comes off by loosening the center 
screw, not by unscrewing face plate. Screw 
cannot fall out. A great improvement that 
will benefit all who have tried to remove 
screwed-on face plates. 


2 Diverter Valve. The handle on the 

* spout reads, “TURN ON WATER 
THEN LIFT FOR SHOWER.” Before 
raising the lever the user can temper water 
at spout. When HOT and COLD valves 
are shut off, the diverter drops back, auto- 
matically. It is always in position to fill the 
tub when the water is off. There is no 
necessity for the user to watch out for the 
lever being up or down when turning on the 
water. You can’t get a shower unless you 
want one! 


3 Mechanical Waste. As simple and 
* efficient as the old style chain and 
plug, only the chain is inside the waste 
tube. Nothing back of the tub to give 
trouble. Minimum waterway restrictions— 
no dirt or hair catchers. When pop-up is 
open chain rests snugly against top of waste 
tube. No seats to become pitted and water 
cut. Seat and plug in waste outlet. Ball 
joint head fits slope of any tub—overflow 
ell held to tub by lock nut. Brass friction 
rings at every joint to insure permanent 
tightness. Stopper easily removed by simply 
lifting out plug. 
4 Diverter Valve on face of wall— 
* not in the wall. Readily accessible. 


























5 A faucet with a removable unit that 
* is as easily renewed as a light bulb. 





Write for new folder describing 
this unusual bath fixture. 
The Chicago Faucet Co. 


2700-22 N. Crawford Avenue Made in two designs-——Art Chrome with all-metal trim; asso 


round pattern with all-metal or china trim. Finest construc 


CHICAGO, ILL. tion throughout, including the reliable Chicago Faucet remoy j 


zble unit that is as easily changed as an electric bulb. 


CHICAGO FAUCETS 
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SCAFFOLDING 


Al prosaic scaffold of galvanized tubing, through 
simple structural lines, has created a spirit of 
modern architecture around an old Gothic form, 
that towers skyward in harmonious rectangles 





ANDA 


GOES 


MODERN 


Renovation of 
New York Church 
Shows Beauty of 
Structural Lines 


HE inherent beauty of structural lines is the 
dominant impression born upon one’s consciousness 
when viewing the fairy-like network of scaffolding used 
for the renovation of one of New York City’s oldest 
churches, the Collegiate Reformed Church of St. 
Nicholas at Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth Street. 

Towering eagerly to the cap-stone of the two hundred 
and sixty-five foot steeple, the simple combination of 
horizontal and vertical lines, broken occasionally by a 
diagonal brace, possesses a beauty that characterizes the 
modern spirit. No master désigner had a hand in this 
purely utilitarian bit of work, which transforms galvan- 
ized iron tubing into a delicate pattern that pleases the 
eye. For its harmonious rectangles, mounting one on 
the other till their lines merge in a mass almost indis- 
tinguishable to the eye, have caught that elusive charm 
so often pursued—but so seldom captured. 

The Church of St. Nicholas in its present dress has 
attracted the attention of the throngs that daily pass it. 
Many architects have paused to better understand the 
new beauty taken on by this old Gothic structure. It is 
a remarkable example of the unintentional creation of 
what, for want of better words to express it, is a struc- 
ture of modern design, brought about through the use 
of modern construction equipment applied to a building 
whose form belongs to a period of several centuries 
ago. Certainly it advances the principles of that school 
which stands for structure as the basis of design. 

According to the builder, John Laimbeer, the scaf- 
folding is both rigid and safe, providing ample room 
for the workmen, with its platforms of fireproofed 
hoards every six and a half feet. Too, the tubing can 
he taken down, and used over to weave a new pattern 
of new beauty. The scaffolding on the Church of St. 
Nicholas took four weeks for its erection, at a cost of 
some twelve thousand dollars. 

The scaffolding was erected in order that the Church 
might have its stone work cleaned and in order also, that 
disintegrated pieces might be replaced with a cement 
composition which, after bleaching, would be the same 
color as that of the stone. 

St. Nicholas is one of New York City’s most distin- 
guished churches, Dean Stanley of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
london, having called it one of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of Gothic architecture to be found in America. 
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Using COLORED TILES 
in 


Large Buzldings 
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7 of the 700 bathrooms in the 
lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 


Maryland, were tiled with Mosaic Tiles 
in color. The wainscots are in Parisian 
Buff, J-145 Mozane Enamel, with 
Egyptian Black cap and base. The 
floors are in a harmony of colored 
Mosaic ceramics. 

The lavatories have wainscots in 
Mosaic Parisian Buff Tiles, with Egyp- 
tian Black cap and base. 

The barber shop has a wainscot of 
Mosaic Satin Finish Wall Tile. color 
0338 blue, with Egyptian Black trim 
around the mirrors. 


Architect, William Lee Stoddard, 
New York. General contractors, Con- 
solidated Engineering and Construe- 
ting Co., Baltimore. Tile contractors, 
Columbia Mosaic and Tile Co, 
Washington. 


MOSAIC 


The name “Mosaic” is stamped 
on all products of the Mosaic 
Tile Company, which include 
ceramic mosaics, vitreous, semi- 
vitreous, wall and faience tiles, 
as well as “All-Tile” Bathroom 
accessories. The word “Mosaic” 
should be used in writing tile 
specifications. 






HE urge for color has been 

increasing by leaps and 

bounds in the last few years. 
Architects have seen it sweep into 
the building of homes. Now it is 
more and more in evidence in the 
newer construction of larger 
buildings. 


An outstanding example of this is 
the interior beautification of the 
new Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Maryland, through the use of 
Mosaic Tiles in color. In the seven 
hundred baths, in the lavatories and 
barber shop of this fine hostelry, 
unusual, attractive effects were 
thereby attained. 


Architects who are planning large 
buildings should by all means con- 
sider the results which may be 


MOZANE 
MODERN ENAMELS 


bring lower costs 


A new Mosaic achievement is the develop- 
ment, after months of research and experi- 
ment, of enamel tiles in color, which are 
absolutely practical, serviceable, — satis- 
factory and low-priced. Mozane Modern 
Enamels come at the same low prices as 
white glaze tiles and are to be obtained in 
twelve beautiful colors, in 6x3 size only for 
walls. Various trim tiles to be used with 
the wall tiles also are offered in the same 
colors. In baths. toilets and 
elsewhere in large buildings. where cost is 
an item, these enamel colors are filling a 
long felt need. Write for further 
information. 


corridors. 





secured with colored Mosaic Tiles. 
Mosaic offers an exceptionally wide 
range of colors from which to 
choose, many of them entirely ex- 
clusive to Mosaic. F 

Consideration should also extend 
to the broad range of styles, sizes 
and kinds of Mosaic Tiles and to 
their extreme durability. For ex- 
ceptionally fine effects in entrances, 
lobbies, reception rooms and else- 
where, Mosaic Faience tiles are much 
in demand. Mosaic Satin Matt wall 
tiles, Ceramics, Granitex and the new 
Ironstone and Graystone floor tiles 
suit an almost infinite limit of 
purpose. 


Our Art and Design Department 
will be glad to give you every assist- 
ance in planning the effective use 
of tile in colors. 





THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY - Makers of Fine Keramic Tiles 


NEW YORK 


RMOIATC TUL 


FOR OCTOBER 1929 


CHICACO 


LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS SAN 


309 Coopermill Road - Zanesville, Ohio 
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NEW CATALOGS 


Covering What Manufacturers Have to Say About 


the Advantages and Uses ot Their Products 


ATRPORT LIGHTING 

Contains the lighting requirements of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, in- 
cluding the candlepower for beacons, 
wattage for boundary lights, obstruction 
light requirements, and the location and 
intensity of illumination of floodlights 
and ceiling projectors. A general plan 
for airport illumination is given, ac- 
companied by diagrams, and a description 
of the lighting installation at the Newark 
Metropolitan Airport. Many illustrations 
showing day and night views of lighted 
airports and diagrams of the layout of 
landing fields are included. Published by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Two-Famity Houses or CONCRETE 

The prize winning and some other 
designs submitted in the Architectural 
Competition conducted by the T-Square 
Club of Philadelphia and the Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, IIl., have 
been published in an interesting booklet 
by the latter organization. Eighteen de- 
signs and floor plans of two-family houses 
are illustrated. 


THE Rep SEAL House 

The Electric League of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has compiled considerable informa- 
tion concerning electric service and 
house lighting in a booklet entitled “The 
Red Seal Home.” It contains the ele- 
ments of house wiring and suggestions of 
possibilities for additional comfort in 
houses. Several chapters are devoted to 
lighting various rooms, together with red 
seal requirements and recommendations 
for each room. 


TRANSFORMATION FROM AN OLD TO 
A New House 

A booklet illustrating the possibilities 
of modernizing new homes from old, has 
been published by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Eight styles of houses 
popular thirty-five or more years ago 
have been modernized. Several different 
treatments are suggested for each house. 
Sketches are given of important details 
such as entrances, staircases, porches, 
windows, and chimneys. 


STRENGTH OF STEEL BEAMS 

Strength of Beams is a bulletin issued 
by the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York City. It covers 
standard specifications to insure the 
lateral strength of floor beams. 


MopERN GARAGES 

A booklet describing reinforced con- 
crete garages is published by the Port- 
land Cement Association, Chicago, III. 
A description is given of each of the 
varages illustrated, particular attention 
being directed to the advantageous fea- 
tures of the various garages shown. 
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NEw Book on Roors 

A booklet containing reproductions in 
colors of houses showing the effects pos- 
sible by various combinations of asphalt 
shingles has recently been published by 
the Johns-Manville Corp., New York. 


Watcu Your SAND 

A booklet about sand and how to test 
it, has been issued by Kolesch & Co., 
New York. The Universal Sand Tester 
is described. 


COMMERCIAL LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Catalog No. 44 of the Beardslee Chan- 
delier Mig. Co., Chicago, Ill., describes 
commercial lighting fixtures.  [llustra- 
tions include units suitable for lighting 
stores, offices, schools and similar build- 
ings. Several pages are devoted to fix- 
tures of “modern” design. Valuable 
lighting tables showing how to calculate 
the number of units necessary to illumin- 
ate any given area, wattage of lamps to 
be used, and other data are included. 


Door Locks 

Typical methods of specifying Schlage 
Locks are given in a booklet of the 
Schlage Lock Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. Locks of many different types are 
illustrated and described. 


Door KNogs AND [SCUTCHEONS 

Door knob and escutcheon designs in 
Polychrome and Pompeiian finishes for 
various types of doors are shown in color 
in a booklet of the P. & F. Corbin Di- 
vision, Bridgeport, Conn. 


STEEL ROOFS 

Engineering data and drawings show- 
ing installation details of the Mahon steel 
root deck are given in the new catalog 
of the R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ROOFING AND SIDING FOR 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 

Methods of applying Zilloy roofing and 
siding to industrial buildings are de- 
scribed in a booklet issued by the New 
Jersey Zinc Sales Company, New York. 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 

The catalog of the Artcraft Co., 
Athens, Ohio, describes Artcraft radiator 
enclosures and shows how, through many 
new variations, radiator enclosures may 
be built to conform with the decoration 
of the rooms in which they are used 


FarM House SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

Circular 336 of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, IIl., describes an effec- 
tive and inexpensive method of disposing 
of farm sewage. The various parts of a 
sewage disposal system are illustrated, 
progress construction pictures are re- 
produced, and details are given of a two- 
chamber septic tank. 


Facts ON CEMENT \WWATERPROOFING 

A folder of the Sullivan Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., describes ‘“Konset” and 
its use in waterproofing concrete. 


SANACOUSTIC SOUND-ABSORBING 
Tite 

A recent folder of the Johns-Manville 
Company, New York, illustrates and 
describes the installation of Sanacoustic 
Seound-Absorbing Tile. Two pages of 
detail illustrations are given. 


AIRPLANE HANGAR Doors oF 
STEEL 

A catalog giving specifications for air- 
plane hangar doors of steel, has been 
published by the Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


UNION REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
MertaL LATH BUILDING 
SPECIALTIES 

The illustrated catalog of the Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., de- 
scribes the various reinforced concrete 
and metal lath building specialties made 
by this company. 


l'usE Box Units, PANELBOARDS, 
FOR HOUSES 

Catalog of Frank Adam, St. Louis, 
Mo., describes type FBX fuse box units 
and the complete line of safety type 
panelboards and cabinets for residences, 
small stores and other small installations 
where switches are not required in the 
branch circuits. 


CONCRETE FLOORS FOR RESIDENCES 

The construction of solid slab, tile and 
joist, and ribbed reinforced concrete 
floors for residences, are illustrated and 
described in a booklet published by the 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago 
It contains progress photographs, scale 
drawings, and form construction details. 
Various methods of surface treatment are 
described. Two pages are devoted to 
foundation walls and footings. 


ILecTRIC HEAT FoR INDUSTRY 

The Public Service Company of 
Northern [llinois, Chicago, has compiled 
for the education of its customers a 
booklet on electric heat and its industrial 
application. It is fully illustrated with 
pictures showing installations in various 
types of industrial plants. 


VENTURAFIN METHOD OF 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 

A twenty-four page illustrated booklet, 
published by the American Blower Cor- 
poration, Detroit, describes a method of 
industrial heating which combines heat- 


(Continued on page 150) 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 








ACRES 
IN THE AIR 


W Ho hasn't marveled at the progress of 
a skyscraper? Planted on precious 
vround, it must grow quickly .. . swiftly 
bear the fruit of profits. Floor on floor 
it climbs, spreading acres from street to 
street. How can it rise so fast . .. reach 


up so high... safely? .. . with Steel! 


re 
32 
; 
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Structural steel comes to a building 


site ready to go into place ... ready for 


ees 3 eat 


immediate action ... ready to speed the 


an 


building process with perfect adapta- 
bility and efficient fitness. Freezing. . . 
intense heat... rain cannot impair the 
strength of steel or hinder its erection. 
Here is the one building material that 
always can be depended upon to do its 
duty any time, anywhere... in small 
apartment houses and dwellings as well 
as in huge skyscrapers and bridges. 

A Technical Service Bureau is at the 
disposal of architects, engineers, own- 
ers and others who have need of any 


information which can be supplied 





through the American Institute of Steel 


. ~ 0: ° A reproduction of this rendering by Hugh Ferriss, suitable for framing, 
Construc tion, Inc a will be mailed free of cost to any architect 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 





The co-operative non-profit service organ- STEEL one on practically every type of steel struc- 
ization of the structural steel industry ture, and provides also in one volume. 
of the United States and Canada. Corre- “The Standard Specification for Structural 
spondence is invited. 200 Madison Avenue, reEOBT ° ag? Steel for Buildings,” “The Standard Speci- 
New York City. District offices in New INSURES STRENGTH fication for Fire-proofing Structural Steel 
sate Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- Buildings,” and “The Code of Standard 
1m. Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Practice.” Any or all of these may be had 
Louis, Topeka, Dallas and San Francisco. AND SECURIT? ° . 


ru : \ without charge, simply by addressing the 
The Institute publishes twelve booklets, Institute at any of its offices, 
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Detail of lighting fixture in dining room of 
the Nussbaumhols. Designed by Artur Helbig. 
From “Moderne Bauformen,” September, 1929 





Detail of show window and exterior lighting, 
Palasthotel, “Mannheimer Hof,’ Mannheim. De- 
Chimneys from the Stour Valley. From “The Archi- signed by Professor Fritz Becker and Dr. E. 
tect & Building News,’ London, August 30, 1929 Kutsner. From September “Modern Bauformen” 











The Legend of Lace, a beautiful picturisation, which was designed by Giulio Rosso, “one of 
the most brilliant of the younger Italian painters, and made by girls at the workshop of 


c 


Jesurum & Company, Venice.” From “The Architectural Review,’ London, August, 1929 
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Tandridge Golf Club, designed by Stanley Hamp. 
From “The Architects’ Journal” August 30, 1929 


Entrance detail, National School at 
Celle, Germany, designed by Herr 
Haesler. From “The Architects’ 
Journal,” London, September 4, 1929 
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Above, detail of 
exterior of Pal- 
asthotel, Mann- 
hof, Mannheim, 
showing corner 
windows and 
balconies. De- 
signed by Pro- 
fessor Frits 
Becker and Dr. 
E. Kutzner. 
From “Moderne 
Bauforimen,” 
September, 1929 


Detail from model of Great Brick 
Church at Wilmersdorf, Berlin, to 
be built of “klinker brick.” Frits 
Hoger, architect. From “The Archi- 
tect & Building News,” August 30 
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Rest House, Heston Aerodrome, Middlesex, designed by Ros Vagnus 


Austin. Flat roofs provide terraces from which flying can be 
viewed. From “The Architects’ Journal,” London, August 7 
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enduring charm 


of Koll Lock-Joint Cojumns 


Many buildings are given a touch of classic ever, that just missed giving this pleasing 
elegance by the happy use of a few stately effect. Hartmann-Sanders craftsmen, long 
columns. You have seen columns, how- schooled in the art of creating fine columns, 


lend not only correctness and 
artistry to every detail, but also 
outstanding superiority in these 
eight important features: 


1. Koll lock-joint columns cannot come 
apart. 

2. Not a knot in ten thousand Koll 
columns. 

3. Correctly proportioned, according to the 
five orders of architecture. 

4. Also made to architect’s detail. 

§. Asphaltum paint water-proofing inside 
all large columns. 

6. Ventilated plinths, wood or cast iron, 

the latter recommended. 

Staves same thickness full length of 

shaft, for maximum carrying strength. 


N 


8. Workmanship and_ lasting qualities 
fully guaranteed. 


These Booklets Gladly Sent 


Hartmann-Sanders has just pub- 
lished two interesting booklets, 
illustrating a notable group of 
columns and entrances. Archi- 
tects and builders are invited to 
write for the booklets numbers 
53 and 48. Nocharge. Hartmann-Sanders 
Co., Factory and Showroom: 2154 Elston 
Ave., Chicago. Eastern Office and Show- 
room: Dept. W, 6 East 39th St., New 
York City. 





HARTMANN -SANDERS 


KOLL COLUMNS - COLONIAL ENTRANCES - PERGOLAS 
a ROSE ARBORS - GARDEN EQUIPMENT = 
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. MONG the many buildings in. whose completion we 


have cooperated, we are proud to include the distinguished 


Fidelity Philadelphia ‘Trust Company, Simon 


‘ Simon, 
‘Architects, for which we produced the lighting fixtures and 
check desks . . . In the execution of the beautiful in 
metal, marble and dlass, we oHer the architectural and 


decorative protessions the benefit of our vide experience, 
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STERLING BRONZE 
COMPANY, INC. 
te) Fast yoth Stre et, New Y ork, N. x. 
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JAPAN 


Comes to America 
for Point 


Protection 
in Bank Vault Construction . . 


a Res epee 
rae eT 


< oe 
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Mitsu Bank, Tokio, Japan Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects, New York, N. Y. 
James Stewart Company, Inc., Contractors, New York, N. Y. 


INCE 1921—when Con- 
sulting Architects of the 
Federal Reserve Board spec- 
ified Steelcrete construction 
for the world’s largest vault 
—the eyes of the banking 
interests have looked favor- 
ably on 3 Point Protection. 
It was chosen by Reserve 
Banks and Branchesthrough- _— Protected 
out the country—then by of interlocking. Stecierete 


expanded strands, Concrete 
is embedded. ere are no 


commercial institutions both esi points~rpe‘corners ot 
are as impenetrable as the 


large and small—and now — “itacoriteifi 
by foreign capital! For Steel- ee 
crete Vaults are being built 
into the magnificent new 
Mitsu Bank, Tokio, Japan. 
Thorough and impartial 
investigation invariably leads 
to Steelcrete. Let us send you 
Certified Endorsements from 
Bankers and their Consult- 
ing Architects. 


4 Go S.° 
Vaults EXPLOSIVES 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago New York Buffale 





OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR 


SAFET Y— FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window 
Guards... Industrial Mesh for Safety Guards and Partitions 
. Metal Lath... Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement? 





Underwater Lighting 


(Continued from page 61) 

The second is that they shall be mounted so as to 
produce the most intense illumination in the upper strata 
of the water where most of the swimming takes place. 
This utilizes the light most efficiently, produces the most 
beautiful effect and is generally considered the best by 

both the swimmer 
and the gallery. Suf- 
ficient light pene- 
trates by diffusion 
and reflection to the 
deepest water. 

¥ The third is that 
most of the lighting 
units shall be placed 
in the walls on each 

Removable type for use when the side. A few also at 

unit is recessed in a metal box the deep end are 

desirable if careful- 
ly placed under engineering supervision. The side wall 
units should be mounted directly opposite one another 
to produce the most uniform distribution of light. In 
this way, the illumination from each fixture complements 
that from the one opposite, thus eliminating streakiness. 

The fourth is that approximately 30 lumens of light 
flux should be generated for each square foot of pool 
area involved. This produces an intensity of light which 
gives good effect in pool water of average clarity. 
Greater intensities increase the effectiveness of the 
system, enhancing each of its characteristics. With the 
ordinary types of in- 
candescent lamps ad- 
vocated for this service, 
approximately two 
watts per square foot 
will be required. 

A standard scheme 
of lighting has been de- 
veloped and with it ex- 
cellent results are as- 
sured in all cases where 
the water is clear. Devi- 
ations from this _ so- 
called standard light- Type of projector that 
ing plan may be made is used when cast im 
: a concrete wall of pool 
in some instances 
without greatly reducing the effectiveness of the system. 
On the other hand, practices other than standard should 
be followed with care as there is some danger that the 
desired effect may not be obtained. While the art is 
young, the need for capable and experienced engineer- 
ing in making installations is paramount. 

A swimming pool 75 ft. long by 25 ft. wide has 
been used as an example. Such a pool is ordinarily 
constructed with a 3 ft. depth of water in the shallow 
end, 6 ft. at the deep end and a maximum depth of 9 ft. 
at a point about 15 ft. from the deep end wall. Diagram 
No. 1 illustrates the application of these fundamental 
principles. 

Each of the lighting units is indicated by a square. 
The number of units and location of each is based upon 
the use of standard 250 watt Mazda flood-lighting lamps 
in each and it is assumed (Continued on page 88) 
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OTIS SIGNAL 
CONTROL ELEVATORS 


HE following is a list of Otis Signal Control Elevators 


as noted below.* 


now completed. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Stone & Webster Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 

R. I. Hospital Trust Building, 
Providence, R. I 

Allegheny County Office Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Starks Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Daily News Building, 
Chicago 

Borland Building, 
Chicago 

Rand Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Niels Esperson Building, 
Houston, Texas 

Exchange National Bank, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Smith-Young-Tower Bldg., 
San Antonio, Texas 

American Bank Building, 
New Orleans, La. 

Alamo National Bank, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Book Tower Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Maccabees’ Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Standard Oil Building, 
New Yor 

10 East 40th aaa Bidg., 
New Yo 

Central Union Trust Co., 
New York 

Public Ledger Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Ledger Addition, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lewis Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Camden County Court House, 
Camden, N 

Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Hunter-Dulin Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Merchants Nat’l Trust & 
Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Four-Fifty Sutter Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Confederation Building, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Canada Permanent 
Mortgage Corp., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Mercantile Library Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Post-Dispatch Building, 
Houston, Texas 
Second Nat'l Bank Bidg., 
Houston, Texas 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., 
Dallas, Texas 
Eaton Tower, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Continental Life Ins. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 


New York 
Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co 
Denver, Colo. 
First National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Merchants Nat’l. Bank Bldg., 
Mobile, Ala. 
Calvert Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Equitable Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Continental Trust Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

First National Bank, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Franklin Square Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
Onondaga Office _ 
Syracuse, N. 


Most of these installations are 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Baker Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roanoke Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Foshay Tower, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsfield Building, 
Chicago 
Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn. 
MacChesney-Rubens-Wolbach 
Building, 
Chicago. 
Medical Arts Building, 
Houston, Texas 
Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texas 
Nix Building, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Manhattan Life Ins. Bldg., 
New York 
Ohrstrom Building, 
New Yor 
Medical Arts Building, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Continental Oil Building, 
Denver, Colo. 
E. I. du Pont Building, 
Wilmington, Del. 
E. I. du Pont Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 
J. J. Greenberg, 
(Office and Garage Bldg.,) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Beeed of Trade Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Public Utilities Building, 
Portland, Oregon 
1411 Fourth Ave. Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Star Building, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Medical-Dental woe 
Vancouver, B. 
Gran Via Building, 
Compania Telefonica 
Nacional de Espana, 
Madrid, Spain 


*This list contains only installations having four, five or 


stx Otis Signal Control Elevators. 


Fifty-six buildings 


having more than six of this type elevator were listed in a 


previous advertisement. 


There are forty-three additional 


buildings containing less than four Otis Signal Control 
Elevators each. 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COM PANY 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Wall-Tex users enthusiasti- 
cally recommend this fabric 
to their friends—Wall-Tex 
durable wall covering 
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Herr’s beauty that will please your clients and make you 
proud of your work. Here’s durability and economy that 
mean more contracts for you. Here’s a range of patterns 
and colors that meet every wall requirement. These quali- 
ties protect your reputation because Wall-Tex users en- 
thusiastically recommend this fabric to their friends. 

Wall-Tex is tough, durable and elastic. Spots and 
dust may be easily washed from its surface. Tiny cracks 
that so often mar old plaster may be completely and per- 
manently hidden by an application of Wall-Tex. Use it 
to strengthen plaster, as a base for paints and modern 
plaster finishes and, of course, as a decorative wall 
covering. 

Wall-Tex is easy to hang. It is applied to the walls like 
paper. Constant improvement of the Wall-Tex line is 
winning the country-wide favor of the architect, builder and 
decorator. Write your name and address on margin of 
this page in serding for samples, folder and name of 
nearest Wall-Tex distributor. 

THE COLUMBUs-UNION OIL CLOTH COMPANY 

Dept. C-10-29, Columbus, Ohio 
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Underwater Lighting 
(Continued from page 8&4) 

that the unit will be so designed that the light beam 
produced will be the shape of a fan of light with a 
horizontal spread of approximately 45 degrees and with 
fairly narrow vertical divergence of about 15 degrees. 
It is ordinarily suggested that the units located in the 
deep end wall be arranged on a separate electrical circuit 
so that they may be controlled independently. This in- 

troduces a desirable flexibility in the system. 
The maintenance of any lighting system is of great 1m- 
portance. Renewal of burned out lamps must be simple. 
Cleaning and repair of units must require a minimum of 





A projector unit designed for 


servicing from back of wall 

labor and inconvenience. It is in this respect that the 
various lighting fixtures and methods of installing them 
differ the most. 

The design of the pool and the arrangements for 
operating it will largely determine which is the most 
practicable type of installation. The mounting of the 
units in recesses in the walls is suitable for all types of 
pools now in use and this arrangement is therefore the 
most highly recommended. 

The simplest type of installation involves the use of 
a water tight metal box type unit moulded in the con- 
crete of the wall when it is poured. These are arranged 
with removable front doors; to be serviced, the pool is 
drained to a level below the bottom of the fixtures. 

Next in order of simplicity is the unit arranged with 
an opening at the back of the pool wall so that relamp- 


ing and servicing is readily carried out without lower- 
ing the water level. Such units require the pool walls 


to be of the free standing type. With them, cleaning of 
lenses is generally done while the pool is drained. 
7 HE third and perhaps most universal system involves 

fixtures located in niches or recesses in the wall and 
equipped with a length of water-tight flexible cable so 
that the unit may be drawn forward out of its niche and 
up above the surface of the water for servicing. Such 
an installation is suitable for all pools regardless of their 
design or system of operation. The walls may be of 
the free standing type or may be built in the ground and 
the problem of waterproofing flushglass plates or metal 
boxes piercing the wall is not involved. Also, of course, 
the pool need not be drained for renewal of lamps, for 
cleaning of fixtures or for changing of lenses. This 
method is illustrated in Diagram No. 2. 

With the niche type of installation in a tile pool, it 
is generally best to line (Continued on page 92) 
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Door Knob No. 1822ME 
Escutcheon 7876ME 


SOME of the newest Sargent offerings are 
illustrated on this page. They express the 
modern trend in building decoration. White 
bronze with a silvery tone. The cool sheen 
of chromium plating. The rich beauty of 
antique bronze. Each piece maintains the 
Sargent traditions of fine machining and 
durability. Each is an example of the high- 
est form of hardware craftsmanship. 





Door Knob No. 1822MD 
Escutcheon 7876MD 


Door Knob No.1822MS 
Escutcheon 7876MS 








Union Lockset —Knob No. 
980514MP, without demount- 
able feature; No. 1980514MP, 
with demountable knob and 
exchangeable cylinder. 


Union Lockset — Knob No. 
980514MT, without demount- 
able feature; No. 1980514MT, 
with demountable knob and 
exchangeable cylinder. 


Sargent Hardware specified for any build- 
ing is an assurance of added beauty, greater 
durability, and smoother operation of its 
parts. This selection of new designs will 
interest you. We would be glad to send a 
booklet illustrating them. Sargent & Com- 
pany, New Haven, Connecticut; 94 Centre 
Street, New York City; 150 North Wacker 
Drive (at Randolph), Chicago, Illinois. 


Door Knob No. 1882MD 
Escutcheon 7876MD 












Door KnobNo.1822MH 
Escutcheon 7876MH 
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Just as vital as a 
permanent foun- 
dation—perma- 
nent clay wall 


coping 


CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
CONWAY BUILDING 
Chicago 





VITRIF LEM -2 CLAY 
Wall oping 


AA-10-Gray 





Underwater Lighting 

(Continued from page 88) 
the recess with a metal or tile box large enough to re- 
ceive the unit and designed with suitable flanges around 
the front opening to facilitate the cementing of the tile. 
In a concrete pool such a box is not required and the 
units may be arranged to rest on the concrete of the 
niche itself or on metal runners prepared to receive them 
Either arrangement is permissible at the discretion of 
the designer or builder. 


OLOR in pool lighting is a critical science and 
should be used only after the most careful study 
lest it be inadequate and of little value. Several colors 
may be obtained, however, in standard lenses for the 
fixtures available. A variety of diffusing and diffracting 
lenses are similarly procurable so that the light may be 
thrown down, up or dispersed as the special conditions of 
the pool require. The Aqualux type of unit, for instance, 
accommodates the regular 83g in. railway and _ traffic 
signal glasses which are supplied in several colors and 
optical designs. The application of such special devices, 
however, has not yet been adequately studied and, con- 
sequently, has not been thoroughly discussed here. 
The new lighting system, being a tremendous advance 
over the old, promises to develop renewed interest in 
the wholesome sport of swimming. It is particularly fit- 
ting that lighting engineers should present this product 
of their research now when most of the other adjuncts 
of the modern swimming pool have been brought to the 
present high state of perfection. 


Study Building Economics 
(Continued from page 29) 

of architects, engineers, lawyers and economists to for- 
mulate a sound and successful building program. 

Provision must be made, along with satisfactory con- 
ditions pertaining to the ground title, for paying for the 
construction of the building, the architects’ and engin- 
eers’ fees, insurance, tenant changes, extras and con- 
tingencies, renting campaign and the carrying charges 
and operating expenses for at least one year after the 
completion of the building. 


MORTIZATION should not be provided for at 
least four or five years after completion, so as to 
afford an opportunity for the building to become nor- 
mally productive. It should be based on a low rate, to 
be increased if possible by a sinking fund arrangement. 
The financial budget is one of the most important 
elements of building economics and, if correctly made, 
will prove a potent factor in attaining a successful con- 
clusion of the project. 

The renting campaign is the factor which actuates 
the production of rental income. It is important to make 
the proper selection of the renting organization which. 
like the investment bankers’ organization, consists of a 
competent personnel. The campaign is based on a cor- 
rect schedule of rates which is formulated with a due 
consideration for the type of the building, its location, 
class of tenancy and the contingencies of competition by 
other buildings. (Continued on page 96) 
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ASHEV ILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
Asheville, North Carolina 
Group of § buildings completely 
equipped with Johnson Control, 





Douglas D. Ellington, Architect 
Pickard & Company, 


eating Contractors 


ASHEVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
ANOTHER JOHNSON EXAMPLE 
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The group of five buildings of 
Asheville High School are com- 
pletely equipped with Johnson 
Temperature Control. Remote 
Electro-Pneumatic control of steam 
shut-off valves and vent dampers 
from the school’s Power Plant is 
also used. 


This is another example of the 
recognized value of automatic heat 


control, and the preference given 
The Johnson System. 


The Johnson System applies to 
every form, plan and system of heat- 
ing and ventilating. Write now 
for the interesting Johnson litera- 
ture. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE .. . Established 1885 . . . WISCONSIN 


Branches In All Principal Cities 


JOHNSON HEAT and 


The All Metal System: The All Perfect Grad- 
uated Control Of Valves & Dampers. The 
Dual Thermostat (Night and Day) Regula- 
tion: Fuel Saving 25 to 40 Per Cent. 


HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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Looking down Park Avenue, New York City. 
The tower of the Grand Central Building 
looms up at the end of the vista. 


Leading 
Soundproofing 


On Park Avenue 


It is estimated that 60 percent, at least, of all 
soundproofing in the magnificent buildings 
built during the last 8 years on Park Avenue, 
New York, is Cabot’s Quilt. This means, of 
course, that Quilt is the leading soundproofing 
insulation there, and that Quilt has been used 
more often than all other competitive ma- 
terials combined. 

This preponderating acceptance of Cabot’s 
Quilt tells a more convincing story to the 
thoughtful architect than anything further we 
can say here. 


Send in the coupon below for full information. 


Cabot’s 


Sound Deadening Heat Insulating 


Quilt 
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Study Building Economics 
(Continued from page 92) 

The grading of the schedule is a highly technical 
matter for which, however, certain standards have been 
evolved. The forms of leases, tax increase participation, 
discounts for large areas, ground floor and concession 
rentals, spreading the location of tenants, staggering the 
dates of lease expirations and many other conditions are 
controlled by the renting organization and affect the 
earning capacity of the building. 


UILDING management and operation is that element 

of building economics which is purely personal in its 
nature. It is the direct contact with the sources of rev- 
enue—the tenant—and of operation. The best invest- 
ment bankers today give careful consideration to the 
management of the property, realizing that competent 
management is essential to the success of the project. 
Upon management not only depends the initiation of 
profitable existence but also the preservation and main- 
tenance of costly structures. Building management is « 
profession which in its diversity of activities and tech- 
nical knowledge is comparable with specialized technical 
professions. 





In many instances the building manager rents the 
space and attends to the details of tenants’ leases. Usu- 
ally he attends to matters of taxation, insurance, opera- 
tion and maintenance. He is the responsible custodian 
of the property in its financial and physical aspects. 
Management and operation are quite different in that 
management is related to the sources of income, taxa- 
tion and insurance while operation embraces the various 
details of heat, light, water, sanitation, elevator trans- 
portation and cleaning services which involve the pur- 
chasing of supplies and fuel and also the employment 
of the operating personnel. 


HE building manager should be in contact with th 

building project from its inception and his inclusion 
along with the other factors integrates building economics 

suilding economics is the insurance of a profitable 
building project and is the antithesis of blind, egotistical 
assumptions or ignorance. Like every other science 
is capable of analyzation and demonstration with no de- 
pendance upon luck or intuition. It embraces five com- 
ponent elements, each and all essential in their influence 
and disregarding one may endanger the success of the 
undertaking. It is not a question of the relative im 
portance of the elements but the essentialness of each 
one of them to building economics. 


New Materials and Equipment 


(Continued from page 74) 


Electric Cooking Range 

A high speed cooking range for household use has been 
announced by the Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich., 
which it is stated will sell for about one-half the present 
price of equipment of comparable size and finish. There 
will be no exterior bolts or nuts and no protruding front 
legs. Oven is insulated and comes to cooking temperature 
in five minutes. Both reflected and convected heat are 
utilized, with thermostatic control. 
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V., our new showrooms 


at 295 Fifth Avenue—corner 
of 30th Street, New York City. 


9333333339399 


Sealex Linoleums offer the architect a com- 
plete, well-rounded line of highest quality 


33393 An INVITATION 
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EVERAL prominent architects 
have recently visited our 
newly-opened Sealex Lino- 

leum showrooms. One of these dis- 
tinguished guests has advised us 
to broadcast a general invitation. 
In his opinion, every architect who 
believes in keeping abreast of his 
profession will be interested 
in seeing this striking demon- 
stration of linoleum’s endless 
possibilities. 

Over two hundred linoleum de- 
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signs are on view. Some of these 
samples (see illustration above) are 
installed as panels in the floor. 
Others are displayed in specially 
constructed racks which permit 
their being laid out on the floor. 

And the display room itself — 
artistically decorated in the half- 
timbered style — is worth more than 
a glance. Next time you are in 
New York— next time you are near 
30th Street and Fifth Avenue — 
drop in and let us show you about. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. Gen'l Office: KEARNY, N. J. 





floorings that are spot-proof, stain-proof and 
easily cleaned. Heavy-duty floors in Sealex 
Battleship or Jaspé Linoleum. Artistic ““laid-to- 
order” floors in Sealex Treadlite Tile. Realistic 
marble effects in the Sealex Karnean group. 
And Sealex Embossed Linoleum—a genuine 
straight-line, inlaid linoleum—with that clean- 
cut look obtainable only in straight-line goods. 


EALEX TiNOLEUMS 
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30 Min. After Rain 


P L A . Weeks Earlier 
TENNIS :::: "At Twilight 
En:Tou ut-Cas 











En-Tout-Cas Court on the Devereux Milburn Estate, Westbury, L. I. 


HE dull red color harmonizes well with the land- 

scaping, and the perfect playing surface is sim- 
ilar to fine turf. It is patented imported clay surface 
laid over a resilient and quick-draining foundation 
which gives these extraordinary advantages. Since 
1912 thousands have been in use in England and on 
the Continent, and they are rapidly becoming popu- 
lar in the United States. A large per cent. of these 
are repeat orders. 


Here are a few American owners:— 


Clubs 
Country Club of Detroit 
Fishers Island Club 
Gibson Island Club 
Piping Rock Club 
Saddle & Cycle Club 
St. Louis Country Club 
Stockbridge Golf Club 
Tuxedo Tennis & Racket 


Estates 


Lester Armour 

H. F. DuPont 
Stanley Field 

Edsel Ford 

Thomas Hitchcock 
Clarence H. Mackay 


Hotels 
The Greenbrier 
The Homestead 


Illustrated Booklet C Sent on Request 


Sole American Agents 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO., Ine. 


128 Water Street New York, N. Y. 


Sole Makers and Patentees 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., (SYSTON) Ltd. 
Syston, Leicestershire, England 
Canadian Agent—E. A. Purkis Ltd., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Patented in Great Britain, U. S. A., Canada 
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What Architects Are Talking About 


(Continued from page 63) 
Mr. Tuthill was one of the tounders of the Architec- 
tural League. Among his buildings are Carnegie Hall, 
Post Graduate Hospital, The New York Hospital and 


College for Women, the New York Home for the 
Friendless, the Schinasi residence on Riverside Drive 


and the Columbia Yacht Club. 

He was author of an architectural text book which 
went through fifteen editions and also wrote “The Small 
House” and “The Cathedral Church of England.” 

Some years ago Mr. Tuthill lectured on architectural 
history and acoustics at Columbia University, the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and for the Board of Education. 

His architectural activities were combined with a love 


for music, he having been secretary of the New York 
Oratorio Society from 1881 to 1917, also of the Society 


for the Publication of American Music, and the United 
States section of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music. He was an amateur cellist and main- 
tained a string quartet which met at his home every 


week for thirty-five years. 
b fee twelith session of the International 

Congress will be held during September, 1930, in 
Budapest. Hungary. Arrangements for the session have 
been entrusted to the Hungarian section. The tentative 
program includes reforms in the system of architectural 
education with special stress on economics, the beauti- 
fying of factories and industrial plants and their har- 
monization with the general picture of the city, the con- 
struction of buildings where earthquakes occur, tradi- 
tional architecture and modern architecture. An 
International Exposition of Architectural Plans will be 
held coincident with the Congress. 


Architects’ 


LFRED GRANGER of Granger and Bollenbacher 

was elected president of the Illinois Society of Ar- 
chitects at the thirtv-second annual meeting. Other of- 
ficers elected were William P. Fox, first vice-president : 
George B. Helmle, second vice-president; Robert C. 
(stergren, treasurer; Walter A. McDougall, secretary ; 
H. L. Palmer, financial secretary ; Emery Stanford Hall 
and Howard J. White, directors. 


HE Dallas Builders’ and Manufacturers’ Exhibit has 

been organized in Dallas, Texas, for the purpose of 
establishing a permanent exhibit of building materials, 
equipment and manufacturers’ products for all classes of 
buildings. The aim of the exposition will be to familiar- 
ize all branches of the industry, as well as the genera! 
public, with quality construction and its component parts. 


AUL J. DUNCAN, architect, formerly located at 
703 Pacific National Bank Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has moved his office to 662 North Robertson 


Boulevard, in the same city. 


HE Congres Internationale d’Architecture Modern 
will hold its second convention at Frankfurt am Main 
from October 24 to 27, 1929. Discussion will center 
about the “minimal dwelling,” or the very small house 
for the wage earner. On (Continued from page 112) 
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WE GUARANTEE 
Every Sonneborn Job 


if our inspection shows that a floor is not too 
greatly deteriorated and that a good hardening 
job is still possible— 

If Lapidolith, the original concrete floor hardener, 
is used— 

If a Sonneborn Service Crew applies Lapidolith— 
We guarantee such floors to remain wear- 
proof and dustproof for a period of years, 
dependent on specific conditions of use. 






























Some 
other Sonneborn 
Products 


Lignophol —Penetrating 


oreservative . . 
Preservative for wood Hydrocide Colorless—In- 


floors. visible liquid Chemical 
Cemcoat—Durable wall Waterproofing. Caulksex- 
coating. Stays white after terior walls against 
other paints turn yellow. weather. 


114 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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Way to Harden 
Cement Floors 


A few of the many concerns 
that use Lapidolith 


General Motors Corp. 
National City Co. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 
International Harvester Co. 


Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky Corp. 


Ford Motor Co. 

Campbell Soup Co. 

Nash Motor Co. 

U.S. Rubber Co. 

American Car & Foundry Co. 
Bell Telephone Co. 

Hershey Chocolate Cu. 
American Sugar Refining Co. 
Fleischmann Yeast Co. 

New York Central Railroad 
Dairymen’s League 
Wurlitzer Mfg. Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Continental Can Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Carborundum Co. 


BORN 


Radio Corp. of America 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Hamilton Watch Co. 
Midwest Refining Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
American Can Co, 

New York Life Insurance Co. 
American Woolen Co. 

Crane Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Bro. 
Sikorsky Mfg. Co. 

Proctor & Gamble 

Libby, McNeil & Libby 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Loew's Theatres, In« 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Madison Square Garden Corp 
Cluett-Peabody Co. 
Studebaker Corp. 

Drake Bros. Bakeries 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Co. 
Shredded Wheat Co. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Daggett & Ramadel! 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

J.C. Penney, Inc 


Western Electric Co. 
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TRUSCON 
DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Invented and Developed by 
John J. Donovan, Architect, A.A. 























ia 
sash open — 
sash 


Upper 


bottom closed. 








When fully drawn the individual shades on 
each sash act as awnings. 


Bottom sash open— 
upper sash _ closed. 


The Ideal Window for 


OFFICE BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES and HOSPITALS 


Diffused Daylight. Draughtless Ventilation, 
Lower Sash Operates Upper Sash. No Window 
Poles Required. Shades Act as Awnings. Quality 
Workmanship. Moderate Cost. 
Catalog and full information on request. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
STEEL Window Division 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 





School, Phoenix, 
A. F. Wasielewski Co., Contractors. 


St. Mary’s Parochial Ariz. Lescher and Mahoney, 


Archts. 


What Architects Are Talking About 


(Continued from page 108) 


the last day of Congress, its proposals and decisions will 
be explained to a large audience. Accompanying the 
Congress will be an exhibition concerning the “minimal 
dwelling.” The delegate for the United States is Richard 
J. Neutra, architect, 835 Kingsroad, Los Angeles, Cal., 
to whom the Congress refers American inquiries. 


HE first Architectural and Industrial Arts Exposi- 

tion to be held in the South will open at the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Memphis, Tennessee, November 9, 
1929. The Exposition will be open for one week. It is 
the intention of the Exposition Committee of which 
M. H. Furbringer, of Jones and Furbringer, is chair- 
man, to place before the public work of the architec- 
tural profession and the progress that has been made in 
the building industry. The Exposition is sponsored and 
participated in ‘by sixteen chapters of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

The Board of Directors of the Institute will meet in 
Memphis during the Exposition, and a regional meeting 
of chapters of the Institute from Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, and Tennessee will be held. The Producer's 
Council will also hold its sixth semi-annual meeting at 
this time. Many members of the Council will exhibit 
their products. 


THAN ALLEN DENNISON informs the Ameri- 

can Architect that “through an oversight on the part 
of the old organization of Dennison & Hirons, you were 
not instructed at the time of publishing the City National 
Bank and Trust Company Building, Bridgeport, Conn., 
which appeared in your July 20th issue, to include the 
name of Ernest G. Southey as associate architect. I re- 
quest that you make mention of the fact that Mr. Southey 
was associated with Dennison & Hirons on this work and 
that an error was made in not giving credit to him as 
associate architect.” 


DEPARTMENT store will house the Thirty-second 

Annual Architectural Exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects and the 
T-Square Club, November 1 to 15. Throwing the art 
galleries of the John Wanamaker store open for that 
purpose is expected to make the Exhibition popularl) 
available and to give the general public more of an idea 
of the architect and what he does. A private viewing 
will be held on the evening of October 31, with an organ 
recital as a feature. The chairman of the exhibition 
board is Nicola D’Ascenzo. 


HE executive committee of the Fourth Pan-Ameri- 

can Congress of Architects, to be held in Rio de 

Janeiro during June, 1930, is headed by Nestor de 
Figueiredo as president. 

The committee for the fourth Pan-American Archi- 
tectural Exposition, held coincident with the Congress 
is headed by Archimedes Memoria as president. 

The two committees are entirely composed of promin- 
ent Brazilian architects. (Continued on page 116) 
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And now (G3 panelboards carry 


a guarantee! 


quality makes this possible 
By FRED B. ADAM, President Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis 


To our customers and their customers who 
are the users of @ panelboards and 
As our Company was one 
of the very earliest manufacturers of 
panelboards - approximately — thirty 
vears ago—and particularly panelboards 
that were a unit with the steel cabinet, 
we have had a great deal of experience 
in the manufacture, and installation 
while contractors, of switchboards and 
panelboards. 

In those days the standard practice 
was to take a piece of insulating ma- 
terial, usually or marble, and 
mount the bus bars, switches and fuse 
connections on the face of the panel. 
Asa rule these parts were screwed on 
from the back, and when any part of 
the material went wrong, it was nec- 
essary to take out the entire panel- 
board, regardless of the size, to make 
replacement. 

About 1920 we conceived the idea 
of a sectional panelboard made up of 
moulded insulating material that would 
have the insulating material as the dead 
face of the panelboard with the current 
carrying parts fastened into the proper 
recesses on the rear of each section, 
making each section a complete dead 
front panelboard ready for connec- 
ting to bus bars and fastening to the 
mounting back. As this design was en- 
tirely different from anything ever 
brought out before, naturally there was 
no kind of switch on the market to fit 
our particular idea of having the switch 
inserted from the rear. Our next 
problem was to design a switch; and 
naturally while we were about the de- 
signing of the switch and because of 
having had so much trouble with several 
makes of the fimsy types of switches, 
then on the market, we decided that we 
would carefully develop a switch, not 
alone to fit the proper housing in the 
rear of the dead front section, but make 
itabsolutely dependable, as an operating 


cabinets: 


slate 


mechanism, to give continuous service 

to the occupants of the building prac- 

tically as longas the building was in use. 
The result was the simple design, 


————— soccer —— ————— 











but substantial and ruggedly constructed 
@® switch, with few but substantial 
parts. After eight years of practical 
application, we can say that our @ 
switch has absolutely proven reliable. 

Right from the start it was our prac- 
tice to ask all of our customers to let us 
know of the slightest difficulty in the 
operation of our switch or our panel- 
boards, and we guaranteed to replace any 
section with a defective switch with a 
new one, when the section with the 
defective switch was sent to us at either 
any district office or the home office. 
It seems indeed surprising that with all 
of the possible accidents that the hu- 
man factor always brings into a mate- 
rial of this kind, our switch replace- 
ments have been less than one for 
every hundred thousand switches that 
we furnished in the shape of assembled 
panelboards. Such minor defects as 
were originally encountered have now 
been practically entirely eliminated by 
the installation of a 1200-volt break 


down test. Each circuit switch is sub- 


ject to this test before shipment is made. 


To make our many customers (The 
Electrical Contractors) all over the 


United States feel that they are getting 
the highest quality in this line of ma- 
terial, and that not only are @@ Panel- 
boards and Cabinets “The Sign ot 

Better Job”? for them but 
a guarantee (to their customers, the 


also 


owners and tenants of the buildings) 
thatthe manufacturers are behind their 
product we now guarantee the successful 
operation of the @ switch 
every panelboard cectis _ a any time 
within ten years a pacar section with 
adefective switch ts turnedinat the 1: Frank 
Adam Electric ¢ Company’ s district office or 
sent to the home office, a new section far 
replacement will be immediately shipped. 

Making a guarantee for only five, 
ten or even fifteen years on the (7, 
switch is not giving it a fair chance, be- 
cause we are satisfied that in twenty- 
five years the @ switches in the @ 
panelboard sections will still be giving 
the owners and tenants satisfactory 
service, only was this 
panelboard section and switch designed 
for just that kind of service, but in the 
last eight years it has proven that our 
theory, designing and construction have 
been a success as we planned. 

Again I say to our customers and to 
their customers that the @ panelboard 
and cabinet is not only the sign of a 
better electrical installation, 


in each and 


because not 


but also 
a guarantee to the owner and his ten- 
ants occupying the building that they 
will get satisfactory service from the 
installation of @ panelboard and cabi- 
net and switchboards. 


Gud 0, Alan 


President, Frank Adam Electric Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICT OFFIC 


Auanta, Ga Dallas, Texas 
Baltimore, Md Denver, Cok 
Boston, Mass Detroit, Mict 
Butfalo, N.Y. Jacksonville, Fla 
Chicago, Ill Kansas City, Mo 
Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif 


nent . Tenn Pittsburgh, Pa 
Minneapolis, Minr San Francisco, ¢ 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Was 
New York, N.\ Tulsa, Okla 
Omaha, Nebr Van r. BR « 
Philadelphia, Pa Winnipeg, Mar 
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2 Springs and 2 Checks 
Share the Work in 


The double strength and double 
durability of these giant Double RIXSON 
Acting Checks are equal to jobs 
of double the ordinary strain. 66 30 ” 
Hence, it is only natural that it 
became a good habit years ago 


with most of the leading archi- and 
tects to specify “Rixson Thirty” 

or “Rixson Forty” wherever 66 40 ” 
they could anticipate heavy duty 


requirements. Watch for them 
and you'll find sky scrapers, Double Acting 
public buildings, theaters and 
railway stations (including sub- 


way and elevated stations) gen- Floor 


erally utilize these powerful 
mechanisms. The habit of speci- 

fying them is not only good, but Checks 
as lasting as the checks them- 
selves. 





& srejour 


call 
Catalogue 
in? 


7 he details are on pave B2419 
in Sweet's. 

THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Los Angeles Winnipeg 














Builders’ Hardware 














Overhead Door Checks Casement Operators & Hinges 
Floor Checks, Single Acting Concealed Transom Operators 
Floor Checks, Double Acting Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Olive Knuckle Hinges Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
Friction Hinges Door Stays ard Holders 
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What Architects Are Talking About 


(Continued from page 112) 

HE First International Heating and Ventilating 

Exposition will be held in the Commercial 

Museum, Philadelphia, January 27 to 31, 1930. Every 

type of product used in heating and ventilating will be 

shown, including electrical heating, panel heating, oil and 

gas heating, coal heating, air conditioning and humidify- 
ing equipment, etc. 


F HARDY MERRILL and P. V. Cooper have opened 
- offices at 302 Hillstreet Building, Los Angeles, Calif 
ornia, under the firm name of Merrill and Cooper, Inc. 


R. ORST, speaking at the recent National Metal 

* Congress in Cleveland, Ohio, said that virtually 

all industries employing metals have turned to welding 

and that it had become a dominant factor in an increas- 

ing number of construction programs. At this meet- 

ing, Thomas A. Edison was admitted to honorary mem- 
bership. 


A PRACTICAL course in modern building art has 

been started by the Academy of Modern Art, Los 
Angeles, Cal., under the direction of Richard J. Neutra. 
A.I.A. Practical exercises in architectural designing and 
drafting will be combined later with a lecture course 
about the essentials of modern architecture and its re- 
lation to other creative activities. 


Is the Architect So Queer? 


(Continued from page 47) 
ing homes. This means that the public is becoming 
awakened to the relative importance of the architectural 
profession. 

Our successful architects are smart enough to learn 
the intricacies of finance, of directional control, of co- 
operation and human understanding. Their buildings are 
no longer heaps of meaningless ornament, but seem to 
appeal definitely to the better qualities of the composite 
mental attitude of today. 

A generation ago no one but an architect could under- 
stand the beauty of our buildings. Today the man in 
the street, who knows nothing about architectural beauty, 
gets a real thrill when he sees our best buildings. He 
may not understand but he feels the harmony and ex- 
pression of a well designed building as he would those 
same qualities in music. 


HE one great reason why architecture is becoming a 

more popular and dominating profession is because ar 
chitects have stopped designing to please architects. They 
have broadened their vision and are interpreting the mind 
and soul of our people as a whole. Once interest is 
aroused, intelligent discernment will begin to follow in 
stinctive feeling, so that architects will be forced to 
greater achievement by the very pressure of the public 
understanding that they have sought to interpret and hav: 
thus aroused. 

And eventually all of us—including the public—will 
understand the architect as he really is—a man with ; 
sincere interest in his work, a desire to do the best pos 
sible job, and with characteristics and emotions abou: 
the same as those of his business neighbors. 
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Your Decision on Heating and Ventilating 
is important... Investigate carefully 


Take time to visit schools and other buildings which are using 
PeerVent Units, or at least write a few letters of inquiry about 
them. Find out how well PeerVent Units are liked—how 
noiselessly and efficiently they operate under varying con- 
ditions. . . . Consider, too, the proven durability of 
PeerVent Units. Units built by this Company 
eighteen years ago are still in service and giving 
perfect satisfaction. The latest PeerVent ma- 
chines are therefore the result of long expe- 
rience—backed by the pioneer manufactur- 

ers of heating and ventilating units. 
Write for Catalogue to the Peerless Unit 
Ventilation Co., Inc., 718-34 Crescent 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. Please men- 
tion whether you would like to 
see our local sales representative. 


FER YEN! 


HEATING and VENTILATING UNITS 
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CUTLER TWIN 
MAIL CHUTE 


For buildings where 
large quantities of 
mail originate, two 
or more mail chutes 
are provided, usually 
installed in pairs. By 
epeningthechuteson 
alternate floors, dan- 
ger of over-crowd- 
ing is avoided, andin 
case of need one 
chute can be cleared, 
cleaned, or repaired, 
while the service is 
maintained by the 
other without inter- 


ruption. 


Full information, de- 
tails, and specifica- 


tions on request. 


THE CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 70) 


The most important part of this book deals with fun- 
damental facts concerning the nature and available 
forms of wood, and fundamental principles on the use 
of wood. It has been the aim of the author to furnish 
basic data for use in designing and specifying wood 
construction, and to aid in the efficient selection and 
applications of the material, and in the adoption of effi- 
cient and economical forms of design. As a result this 
handbook should prove equally helpful in the office and 
on the job. 

This handbook includes information on lumber grad- 
ing and working stresses; the principal woods used in 
construction ; identification of common woods; preserva- 
tive treatment, and the use of paints and stains. Chap- 
ters on approved methods of using lumber in light, 
heavy and temporary timber building construction are 
included. This volume is thoroughly illustrated with re- 
productions of drawings and photographs. The appen- 
dix contain tables, valuable to the specification writer, 
which enable anyone to quickly select the correct lumber 
species and grade for any particular use or type of con- 
struction, 


American Church Building 
(Continued from page 68) 


confined in any one or few localities. That the art of 
church building has steadily progressed is at once ap- 
parent from the numerous churches of all denominations 
and from all parts of the country that have been selected 
for presentation in this volume. Aside from the intro- 
duction, which is worth reading, the book consists of a 
selection of photographs, exteriors, interiors, details and 
plans of churches recently erected. 

Designers of churches, members of church committees 
and others will find this a valuable book for the variety 
of suggestions it contains, as well as the care with which 
the material has been selected. It should do much to 
further rational church design of the future. 


Wrought Iron in Architecture 

(Continued from page 68) 
by Mr. Geerlings are worthy of notice for their drafts- 
manship, a quality that adds much to their interest and 
practical value. The reproductions of both photographs 
and drawings of wrought iron details have been selected 
with discrimination and a fine sense of their value to 
portray well the characteristics of this metal, that pos- 
sesses many possibilities in the hands of a true crafts- 
man. 

It is at once apparent that the author has given in- 
finite patience and thoughtful consideration to the ar- 
rangement of the material between the covers of this 
volume. The reader is logically lead through an intro 
duction of wrought iron craftsmanship, the properties of 
wrought iron, forger’s tools, architectural details, eco 
nomic aspects in design, and finishing of the metal. In- 
dividual chapters group the — (Continued on page 128) 
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Detail of two types of 
Stanley Friction Roller Door Holders 


Surface Type Mortise Type 
No. 453 No. 454 
Recommended for Recommended for 
doors now in use, mew construction, 


lacking means of 
door control. 


Features 
Silent Operation 
Easily applied 
Easily operated 
Long wearing 
Requires no adjustment 
Economical 


Operation 


As the door is moved back and forth the 
rubber friction roller rolls along the floor. 
The friction of the roller itself holds the door 
in any position and prevents it from slam- 
ming. Roller ismounted on a slide working 
against a spring, this maintains a non-varying 
pressure on floor and takes care of any irregu 
larities in the floor surface. The door holder 
places no strain on the hinges. 


Both types are enclosed in polished bronze or 
brass cases and can be supplied in any finish to 



































ea the hardware trim. 


Perfect Door Control 
Increases the Comfort 
of the Patient 


The new Stanley Friction Roller 
Door Holder for Hospital Doors 


holds the door in any position, 
prevents the door from slam- 
ming, gives the patient the com- 
fort of a partly open door day 
or night. Allows the door to 
stand ajar for ventilation and at 
the same time insures privacy. 


A simple and economical mechanism which adds 
greatly to the comfort of the patient through silent, 
positive door control. 


Complete description upon request. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 


STANLEY HARDWARE 
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MULLER 





ASBES TONE, 


TRADE MARK 


ASBESTONE 


Magnesia Flooring 


It is not the cost per foot for flooring, 
but the cost per year that counts. 
ASBESTONE lasts so much longer 
that it costs less over a given period 
of time. 


For the price of the most ordi- 
nary flooring materials you can use 
ASBESTONE. The first cost is mod- 
erate and because of its amazing wear- 
ing qualities, there is practically no 
upkeep expense. 


Durable 


Non-dusting, fireproof, waterproof. Preserves its 
fresh appearance under years of terrific wear. 


Sanitary 


Smooth, jointless, easily cleaned; may be waxed 
and poltshed. 


Comfortable 


Easy to the tread, non-slippery, noiseless. 


Easily Applied 
Over any new or old sub-floors, at any angle, 


over and around any irregularities. 


Distinctive Appearance 


\ large variety of rich colors. 


Service 


Our own chemical laboratory and technical de- 
partment test and verify every shipment for 
uniform, high quality. A large staff of skilled 
mechanics insure completion of the largest con- 
tracts on schedule 


Guarantee 


\ uniformly high standard product, backed by 
the integrity of the Muller name and more than 
20 years of manufacturing experience. 


May we send you samples and descriptive literature? 
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“BOOKS: 


(Continued from page 124) 


history and design of wrought iron into the countries 
and eras in which this metal has been largely used. 
These include Italy, Spain, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land, England, Germany, America (pre-Twentieth Cen- 
tury) Wrought Iron. The book closes with chapters on 
lighting fixtures and knockers, wrought iron specifica- 
tions, bibliography and index. 

“Wrought Iron in Architecture” will be found an in- 
valuable book to architects, designers, and draftsmen. 
Certainly, one cannot read the text without arriving at a 
finer appreciation of this wonderful metal and a better 
knowledge of its possibilities and limitations in design 
and making. 


Ancient Carpenter Tools 

(Continued from page 68) 
comparison most of the specimens shown have been 
collected in the United States and chiefly in Pennsyl- 
vania. An interesting fact is that a study of these tools 
indicates that they represent long-existing tvpes of world- 
wide use. It is surprising to learn that a large propor- 
tion of implements used as late as the eighteenth cen- 
tury have remained unchanged in construction — since 
Roman Times. Many of the illustrations show ancient 
tools of Italy, England, Holland and China. 


The Bremen Advances Modernism 
(Continued from page 21) 

modern impulses and to call into play their originality 

and creative ability. 

They have based their designs on honest principles 
rather than on dishonest imitation. The result is that 
structure is the basis of the architectural and decorative 
treatment throughout. The difference between the 
architectural design of a hotel ballroom and that of a 
ship’s ballroom is primarily due to the difference be- 
tween the structure of a building and of a ship. The 
structure of the Bremen not only has not been concealed, 
but has actually served as the inspiration for the design. 
This is as it should be. Our lack of progress during 
the last quarter century has been due to the necessity 
of building in twentieth century methods and materials 
and designing in a style of architecture appropriate to 
some country four or five centuries ago. 


ROM certain illustrations which I have seen in maga- 

zines and books I have formed the opinion that mod- 
ern German art is somewhat radical. I may be wrong. It 
is possible, too, that a logical expression of modern 
German character and individuality would appear to me 
to be extreme and confused. The various rooms of the 
sremen, which may rightfully be said to be representa- 
tive of modern German architectural and decorative art, 
are neither radical nor extreme. It may be that the de- 
signers appreciated the fact that an ocean liner caters to 
persons of various countries and purposely held their 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


1010 Madison St. Waukegan, Illinois 
Established 1906 


radical ideas in check to give the boat an international 
flavor. 

Aside from the fact that the designs are in every 
way logically developed (Continued on page 132) 
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The New and \mproved 






View of the new and improved Ilg Unit Heater 
showing the patented automatic multi-leave defiect- 
or. Also note the adjustable feature of the bangers. 





Illustrating how the new and improved Ig Unit 
Heater provides for a 20 degree defection of the 
beat waves to the right or left, View bere shows 
it pointing left. 





Picturing the accessibility of the new and improved 
Ilg Unit Heater which makes for quick and casy 
inspection and removal of the motor fan, coil or 
wiring. 
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Multi-leave Automatic Deflec- 
1 tor — it operates automatically and 
completely diffuses the air at its source. 
As the speed of the fan is varied the 
angle of the deflector changes so that 
the heat waves are sharply directed to 
the floor regardless of the fan speed. 


Adjustable Hangers — removable 
and adjustable to various lengths by 
means of lock-nuts. This feature is 
of great advantage to the contractor 
who finds it necessary to raise or lower 
the unit so as to dodge pipes, shafts 
and other overhead obstructions. 


New fParented Features 


Right and Left Deflection — an 
adjustable feature that provides for a 
20 degree maximum deflection of the 
heat waves to the right or left with 
fan operating at full capacity. In any 
position the heating chamber is sealed 
tight. 


Accessibility — mounted on a swi- 
vel, the motor and fan inthe new and 
improved Ilg Unit Heater can be 
turned completely around for full in- 
spection, oiling and cleaning. The 
motor fan and coil are easily and 
quickly removed. 








ia power consumption—maximum heating capacity—no blocking of floor 
space and no agitation of floor dust are the important features that have long individual- 
ized the Ilg Unit. The principle of drawing the air over the coil at low velocity and delivering 
it at high velocity is a basic principle protected by Patent Number 1295151 —a patent that 
engineers, contractors and the public are respectfully urged to consider and respect. 


As the pioneer builders of propeller fan unit heaters we recognize that the efficiency of any 
forced air method of heating is measured by the performance of the motor and in this respect 
we point out that the Ilg Product is the only 
one made with a fully enclosed self-cooled 
motor with ball bearing lubrication — made, 
tested, sold and guaranteed as a complete 
unit, nationally advertised and in conspic- 
uous evidence everywhere. 























Ilg Unit Heaters were introduced in 
1915. Today there are more than 15,000 
in operation — one-third of which are 
repeat orders from more than 1,000 
Nationally known firms. Clip, sign 
and mail the coupon for the new il- 
lustrated Ilg Unit Heater Manual for 
the Architect, Engineer, and Con- 
tractor—an authentic book of facts, 
figures, advice and experience, in- 
stallation instructions, performance 
tables, etc. Get this Book for 
your permanent files. It’s free. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2871 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE - - - 





Without obligation please send us a copy of the new 
Ilg Unit Heater Simple Instruction Book. 


Sign and Mail 
this Coupon for 





FREE BOOK Name _ — ed 
— 24 Pages — @ Full Address = 
Illustrated. 
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from acid waste 
lines are 
destructive, 
dangerous and 
insanitary; 

and such leaks 
are sure to 
occur when 
ordinary drain 
pipe is used. 
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Duriron soil 
pipe alone 
resists the 
attack of all 
corrosives, and 
provides an 
approved plumb- 
ing material 
that is as 
permanent as 
the structure. 
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Complete 
catalogue in 
‘“‘Sweet’s’”’. 

A preprint 
from the 

1930 edition 
if you want it. 


The Duriron 
Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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The Bremen Advances Modernism 
(Continued from page 128) 

from the structure, the architectural treatment is given 
peculiar interest by the materials employed. Many of 
the plain wall surfaces are given decorative value by 
the grain and figure of rose and macassar woods, while 
color as well as design is introduced to add interest to 
the scheme by the use of wood intarsia and mosaics. 

Of special interest, too, in my opinion, is the har- 
monious result obtained by the relationship of the design 
of the furnishings to the architecture. This is pro- 
nounced in the smoking room, for example, illustrated 
herewith, where the tobacco leaf embodied in the wall 
decoration is repeated in the design of the fabric used 
to cover the chairs. This room also serves as an illus- 
t-ation of the principle that the design of a room is in- 
fluenced by its purpose. 

And finally I would draw the reader’s attention to the 
lighting scheme. There is almost an entire absence of 
the incongruous chandelier and wall bracket. Both direct 
and indirect means of illumination are employed, but in 
every case the unit is logically evolved, attesting to the 
fact that the designers recognized the opportunities of 
electricity and appreciated the importance of attaining 
a definite relationship of the lighting units to the archi- 
tectural treatment. 


How Much Is $100,000 
(Continued from page 72) 
it did not change the written contract or relieve the 
architect from the duty to see that it was carried out.” 


MUST PAY FOR PLANS 

WHAT HE DID. _ Drayton had drawn a lot of plans 
for Snyder during the building boom. Finally he got in 
the habit of drawing plans and specifications for him 
without any express agreement as to the compensation 
in each particular case. When the boom collapsed and 
Snyder stopped building, Drayton had one set of plans 
about half finished. Snyder sent the bill back with a curt 
note to the effect that as the plans had not been used, 
and as he had not even received them, he did not intend 
to pay for them. 

WHY HE DID IT. Snyder, of course, knew Dray- 
ton had put in time and work on his order. So long as 
no price for the job had been agreed on, though, Snyder 
thought he saw a way out of paying what was justly 
owed, and was willing to take advantage of such a way 
out if he could. 

WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. If 
an architect prepares plans and specifications for a build- 
ing pursuant to an unconditional order or direction of 
the owner but without any express agreement as to com- 
pensation, the architect is entitled to recover the reason- 
able value of the services rendered. This is true whether 
the plans are used or not, as for instance where the 
owner abandons his intention to build or stops work on 
the plans before they are completed. 


Every month THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT will pub- 
lish legal facts by George F. Kaiser with the hope 
that architects may be helped to avoid costly and un- 
fruitful litigation. What would you like him to write 
about ? 
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The Albert Pike Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 
Eugene John Stern, Architect. 
El Dorado Heating & Plumbing Co., Heating Contractors. 
Heated by Three 9,000-foot Ross Steel Heating Boilers. 


fudge boilers 
hy these POIN 
f Superiorit 


1-Unrestricted circula- 6—One large body of 





tion. water. 
2—Smokeless. 7—Indestructible smoke- 
less arch with circu- 
3—Unusually large direct lating baffles. 


heating surface. S—Larée central flue. 
4—Full length self-clean- 


2 9—All seams electrically 
ing convex crown sheet. 


arc welded—tubes ex- 
5—Tubes easily cleaned panded in heads. 
from outside. 10—Three-pass fire travel. 


Write for Catalog—Ideal for Oil or Gas Burning. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Galesburg . Illinois 


Dealers in Most Leading Cities. 


ROSS STEEL BOILERS 
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ing units with a fan that directs the heat 
where it is wanted. Various methods of 
installation are shown and capacity tables 
are given. 


Mera Winpow FRAMES 

Catalog of the Philadelphia Supplies 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., describes in 
detail their metal window trames for all 
sorts of purposes. 


COLONIAL HARDWARE 

\ twelve page book containing sketches 
of hand wrought period hardware has 
been issued by Todhunter, Inc., New 
York City. Standard size for filing. 


Catalogs 


(Continued from page 73) 


PLANNING FOR SCHOOL Foon 

“Practical Planning for School Food 
Service” is a 32-page booklet on this 
subject issued by the John Van Range 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Contains many 
pictures and plans of school installations, 
as well as much additional valuable in- 
formation on the subject. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS BULLETIN 

August issue, published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., has information concerning tests 
made on sheathing papers, effect of brick 
strength on masonry strength, and other 
interesting data. 


Hanxp WrovuGHT LANTERNS 
Thirteen pages of this booklet are de- 
voted to pictures of hand wrought iron 
lanterns. Published by Todhunter, Inc., 
New York City, who also has issued a 
24-page catalog on “Lighting Fixtures.’ 


Sink DeEsIGN CONTEST 


Booklet gives the results of a com 
petition for a kitchen sink made of Monel 
Metal, as announced and conducted by 
the Art Alliance of America. Published 
by the International Nickel Company, 
New York. Includes reproductions of ai! 
the prize winning designs and others. 





at your service. 





In this most modern device for the treatment Dr. 
of disease, all equipment represents tne ultimate 
in safety and cleanliness. All swing doors, ele- 
vator doors, and steel partitions and berths are 
of United Hollow Metal Construction. Mell 


THE UNITED METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
i | CANTON, OHIO 


The experience developed on unusual work of 
this character equips the United organization 
to handle any out-of-the-ordinary requirements 
satisfactorily. United engineering skill is always 


= THE NEW CLEVELAND HEALTH TANKS 
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Cunningham's Health Tanks 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Coustruction Engineers 
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Trade Mark 





Manufacturers—Engineers 
ESTABLISHED 1910 


United States Ozone Company of America 


U. S. VENTILATING OZONIZERS 


Trade Mark 





WATER PURIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


OZONE 


Illustrated Descriptive Bulletins 


Mailed Upon Request 


AND ELECTROLYTIC 


Factory and Sales Office 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 
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TUTTLE & BAILEY AGAIN SOLVE A PROBLEM 


this time with Ferrocraft Cast Grilles 














GAIN TuTTLe & BAILEY have _ tion of problems of how to hide 
come to the aid of the architect. radiators. Where recessed radi- 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, ators are involved T&B offer a 
Associates, of New York, were _ profusion of designs in Ferro- 
faced with the problem of con- — craft Cast Grilles of iron and 
cealing the recessed | _ bronze. And _ they 
radiators in the | have available for the 
Chapel of the Uni- uncovered radiator a 
versity of Chicago. wide variety of radi- 
In Ferrocraft Cast ator cabinets, techni- 
Grilles they found cally correct in de- 
the solution. signs and _ construc- 
Architects have come tion and finished for 
to rely on Tuttle & inclusion with fine 
Bailey for the solu- furnishings. 





TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. Co. 


Specialists in Heating and Ventilating Fields for 83 years 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


~-- NEW ARTISTRY IN --- 
RADIATOR CONCEALMENT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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DESIGNING GARAGES 


Continued from Page 35 


It must be emphasized, however, that the mere pro- 
vision for housing of a great number of cars at no time 
implies that the extra spaces provided will be occupied 
by tenants. Potential car owners must be interested. 

The motor housing building of the future should pro- 
vide, in order to 
prove profitable to 
the owner and 
operator, exterior 
beauty of design, 
maximum tenant 
facilities, an at- 
tractive interior, 
maximum number 
of car spaces, pro- 
per vertical trans- 
portation, lower 
per car cost of 
construction, ac- 
cessibility, strate- 
gic location, and 
adaptability to other forms of storage business or readi- 
ly convertible to other uses, while the initial and operat- 
ing cost should not be higher than that prevailing for 
the factory type of building when these items are based 
upon car units of space. The following suggestions 
apply particularly to the planning of garage buildings 
in cities of the first and second class, and if followed 
will be found a valuable guide in avoiding many mis- 
takes that have occurred in the past. 


S° long as owners persist in their adherence to the 

type of garage that may be termed a factory building, 
usually recommended as a matter of “economy,” just so 
long zoning authorities and property owners generally 
will offer militant opposition to their erection where 
they are most needed, thus relegating them to un- 
restricted zones with the usual undesirable atmosphere 
obtaining there. The motor housing building should 
and can provide architecturally the means of overcom- 
ing these natural objections that stand in the path of 
ultimate maximum serviceability of the garage as a 
necessity in the average neighborhood. 

The important factor of locatfon finds its ultimate 
solution in a number of contingencies that affect the 
future success of the garage; potential number of car 
owners in zone of operation, demand for transient park- 
ing in the neighborhood and the supply at present exist- 
ing, point of concentration, general accessibility to pros- 
pective tenants, land cost and its relation to the 
capacity business expected, peak loads and their hours, 
rates of storage, type of storage to be specialized in, 
area of zone to be served, nature of community and 
type of cars prevailing, and general future of the locality. 


HE ideal garage should be equipped to handle with 

adequate facilities, in combination and under one 
roof, the following types of business, without conflict : 
Live service monthly storage, non-service monthly stor- 
age, semi-live storage contracts, annual leases, hotel 
transients, morning, afternoon and night transients, gen- 
eral hourly parking, and public and general service. 
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The first Rota-floor type of garage was built at Niagara Falls, : : 
N.Y. Cars are parked on and off the revolving floor. One space eae _— = 
must always be left open to permit entrance and exit of cars vertical transpor- 


The building proper must provide for a maximum 


number of cars and at the same time do so without 


crowding or inconveniencing any tenant at any time. 
This is the most vexing problem, a solution to which 
has been sought since the first garage building was 
erected. From 
40% to 60% of 
the floor areas are 
usually taken up 
by the necessary 
means of entrance 
to an egress from 
the car spaces or 
stalls, «e., the 
driveways. Add te 
these lost areas 
those required by 
the installation of 


tation still further 
encroach upon the rentable area, while the rentals in 
the zone remain fixed, and one begins to envisage the 
problem in its true light. 

This non-producing area has proved so great a handi- 
cap in terms of revenue that a number of experiments 
have been resorted to, which at best have been littl 
better than compromises between tenant convenienc 
and operator economy, with always the former and often 
hoth being losers. It is apparent that if office, hotel and 
apartment buildings had to devote such percentages 
of total floor areas to shafts, hall-ways and other non- 
producing spaces, such buildings, especially in skyscraper 
form, would be economically impossible. The several 
attempts which have been made to overcome this diffi- 
culty, commonly permit of only one form of service 
and fail the community in all other facilities which the 
average garage should offer. 

Next to the drive-way encroachment upon rentable 
areas, the question of vertical transportation is the most 
serious and generally difficult problem to overcome. -\ 
special study throughout the country has demonstrated 
an advantage in favor of the right type of elevator 
equipment, both in terms of ultimate economy in net 
revenue and in tenant popularity. There appears to be 
a well-founded mental resistance offered by the motor- 
ing public both against ramps generally and the old 
style slow freight elevator. 


THE ramp’s justification is not based upon service, but. 

as it has been expressed, “the tenant is made to 
pay for his own vertical transportation.” The ramp gen- 
erally is of some value in garages of three or four 
stories, but in the ideal metropolitan garage it has no 
advantage. Any arrangement or contrivance which 
materially reduces or reclaims the amount of lost areas 
and which still permits the garage to function conven- 
iently in all its branches of service, marks a new epoch 
in garage design. 

One of the most recent and interesting of these is a 
patented device, consisting of (Continued on page 138) 
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clients a definite, bigger, and far-reaching service. 
Without doubt, yovr client will be interested . . . 
For full information, consult Sweet's Catalogue. 
Or send for interesting booklet to the distributor, 
Graybar Electric Company, Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. Offices in 72 principal cities. 

















The last word in munict- For hotels pag mg) by lond- 
pal buildi ngs — one that can speake r, And a hundred 
talk and make itself heard. other uses—all important. 

















WI DEN | NG HE On with the dance! An e:pe- An auxilt ary fire alarm t m 
he - popular ap ication for who , 


ols. re of march & 
clubs, hotels, restaurants, ete. be suttched. Other uses, too. 





HEARING CIRCLE 


Progressive architects—ever awake to the value of 
“widened circles” — have succeeded in widening the 
hearing circle to its utmost limits. Now—thanks to 
the Western Electric Public Address System—that 





circle includes the entire building. 


Mere walls need no longer im- 
pede the distribution of sound. 
The same voice—the same full- 
toned music—the same radio 
pick-up, may be heard in one 
room, or 1,500 rooms at once. 

That means, hundreds of spe- 
cific uses in any architectural un- 
dertaking: in civic buildings, in 
hotels, hospitals, schools, clubs 
and auditoriums. In fact, there 
are no limits to the applications 
of the Public Address System 





in any building—save the limits 
of human ingenuity. 
Architects everywhere are tak- 














ing advantage of the endless 





possibilities of this system—as a a now ap eee It books up with radi 
. / ; al for happiness. Healing Brings into a building — 
an opportunity to render their hy muste has a real value everything that’ / 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by Graybar Electric Company 
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DESIGNING GARAGES 


Continued from Page 156 





«a motor propelled circular ring of steel plates, which can 
he revolved when required. Flush with the concrete floor, 
one can drive across it until all stationary stalls are filled. 
The ring can also be filled, with the exception of one 
space which is used as a receiving space for any car 
which it is desired to re- 
move irom the fixed stalls. 
Vertical transportation 1s 
afforded by elevators. Any 
car may be brought oppe- 
site the elevator by re- 
volving the ring. The ring 
occupies much of the area 
formerly given over to 
non-productive driveways 
and is as a matter of fact 
a revenue-producing —ad- 
justable driveway. 

In no case should car 
spaces measure less than 
6/9" x 18°; Any variation 
that may be had in these 
figures in minus form is 
at the expense of tenant 
convenience and tends to 
increase the percentage of 
vacancies. In no case should the space per car exceed 
200 square feet, computed upon the gross area of the 
building and not on the internal dimensions of the struc- 
ture. If internal area is used, from 150 to 188 square 
feet will prove an ideal average. 


Ty He cost per car should in no case exceed $2,000 for 

building and equipment. This should include all costs 
chargeable to the undertaking. On this figure a gross 
Income 


f not less than $1 per day per car space 
should prove the normal expectation to justify the in- 
vestment. Lut as before mentioned, the mere provision 
for a given number of cars does not imply that all spaces 
will necessarily be occupied. 

The gross and net income estimated on the invest- 
ment, for safety purposes, should be figured exclusively 
from the rentals derived from the storage of automo- 
biles; the other incidentals of income should be con- 
sidered merely as possibilities, but not be depended upon 
for safety of capital. Rentals from concessions by the 
year should be included in the estimate of earnings. To 
judge whether the investment is justified, care must be 
exercised to base all figures upon 85% of the actual 
capacity of the premises, that is, the number of actual 
stalls provided. At this rate the return reasonably to be 
expected should show not less than 20% net on the 
equity capital involved. If these figures. which ex- 
haustive research has revealed, are used before start- 
ing construction, much unnecessary grief and financial 
loss experienced in the past will be obviated and a pos- 
sible or actual liability can be translated into an asset. 

It should be clear to the reader that, if the above 
suggestions are followed, the ordinary unscientific gar- 
age cannot advantageously compete with a correctly de- 
signed garage, either in terms of efficiency, permanency 
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Interior of the Rota-floor garage at Niagara 
Falls, New York, showing how cars are parked 


or profit possibilities. The modern garage can operate 
a superior type of business and at less overhead cost 
than the old type, and hence meet, without undue loss 
if any, even the “rate wars” that have caused so much 
destruction in some of our big cities in the past. 


N structures of many 

floors, designed to 
house a large number of 
cars, and in smaller struc- 
tures on high _ priced 
ground, a battery of mod 
ern, automatic high speed, 
self-leveling, automatic 
door, two-car elevators, 1n 
combination with the 
elimination of drive-ways 
and car  manoeuvering, 
will prove more profitable 
dollar for dollar of in- 
vested capital and less 
costly per car space pro- 
vided than any other form 
of transportation. Such 
elevators, located in the 
centers of floor areas, that 
is, well back from the street entrance, will remove the 
“waiting line” at the curb, quicken the handling oi traffic 
and increase the desirability of the service in the mind 
of the general public. 

To arrive at the number of elevators required the 
following formula has been found ideal under the vari- 
ous conditions which arise normally and in a number 
of cases abnormally. 

Number of car stalls in the building divided by 24 
(hours) equals the hourly theoretical base; multiplying 
this by 5 equals elevator peak load capacity requirement 
per hour. Elevators should be sufficient in number and 
speed to take care of the peak load based on the handling 
of cars at the rate of one car per minute. One single 
car elevator coupled with a two car elevator will prove 
ideal in small structures, but in the larger and higher 
buildings two-car elevators will prove more economical. 
At least two elevators must always be provided, even if 
one is installed only as an emergency measure. 


RCHITECTS with vision can view in this field the 

same opportunities that obtained at the inception of 
the sky-scraper in this country. The garage can now 
he made as profitable as any human habitation structure. 
An increase in cost of construction per cubic foot is not 
permissible, a better class of personnel and a better paid 
one is in order, but this added cost still shows a reduc- 
tion in investment per car capacity over the old method. 
The above study has resulted in the financing of a 
$7,000,000 30 story garage in New York City, which ts 
to be erected within the next year, incorporating all of 
the above suggestions. Another design, placed before 
the City of Paris, France, can house 450 cars under the 
eround in 6 stories, which with normal methods would 
require at least 50% greater volume of construction. 
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Can the Architect 


KEEP the BEST VVORK at HOME? 


By Benjamin F. Betts 


EEPING the “best work at home” is a problem that faces the architects 

of many communities. The banks of one large Eastern city would 

rather loan money for manufacturing than for other activities. As a 
result, construction work must be financed by out-of-town institutions which 
usually dictate the employment of an out-of-town architect. This, in effect, 
means that local architects must be content with work of lesser importance. 

There is a small city where the usual run of work is moderate in cost but 
sufficient in quantity to afford a living to two firms of architects. The mem- 
bers of both firms are capable and have a good architectural background. Yet 
when work of importance is undertaken, out-of-town architects are commonly 
employed. The inference is that confidence is lacking in the ability of local men 
to handle these projects. 

The adage that a prophet is not without honor save in his own country 
is too often assumed to explain this situation, whereas the true explanation 
is found in the fact that architects have, in general, not properly established 
themselves in the life of the community. Virtually unknown, they are rarely 
the first to be consulted in public building questions and their opinions are not 


viewed in the light of their true importance. 


ET in matters affecting the health of the community the medical profession is 

at once called into consultation. Doctors have given freely of their services to 
the public and in so doing they have built for the profession as a whole a highly 
regarded position in every town and city. It is not impossible for architects to 
bring about a similar condition. When this has been done out-of-town archi- 
tects will be compelled to compete with local men at a disadvantage, and the 
architects of each community will find plenty of work at home. 

The farther away an architect is located, the greater may seem his pres- 
tige but there are countless reasons why the architects of every “home town” 


should have the bulk of the work of the community. The “apple week” and 
allied ideas don’t seem just the thing but the cause of to-day’s condition seems 
to be a lack of selling of some sort. There does seem also to be advantages 
in greater coOperative effort. If the architects of any town have found an 
answer the editors of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT would like to be put in touch 


with them. The experiences of others are invaluable in problems of this nature. 
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The “New Architecture” and 


ITH the October number, THE AMERICAN 

ARCHITECT a somewhat different 

magazine from what it had been for many 

years. The comments of its readers have 
been numerous and very pleasing to the editors and pub- 
lishers. Their belief that the architectural profession 
and business desired a publication of a new and different 
character seems to be in accord with the views of archi- 
tects generally. 


became 


Before the first issue of the new magazine appeared, 
attempts were made to describe the new idea and the 
new policy. It was, however, rather difficult. But now 
that the first issue of the magazine has been circulated 
and this present issue is at hand, a more clear presenta- 
tion of the idea is possible. 

Perhaps it might be well to go back to the beginning 
and trace the history of the development of this new 
idea in architectural publishing and describe just what 
it is and what the plans for the magazine are. 

Before this company entered the field of architectural 
publishing it made a thorough investigation. It found 
a number of excellent publications doing a very good job 
but covering for the most only one phase of architectural 
work—the completed building. They showed pictures 
of buildings. These are an important part of the work 
of the architect. He needs pictures in his work. They 
furnish an inspiration and are of real assistance to him. 
But a great deal happens before a building becomes 
completed picture. 


a 


The architect has been termed a professional man. 
So he is. But in this year of 1929 he is nearer to being 
a business man then ever before in the history of his 
craft. He must be more than merely the designer of a 
building. He must know economics, real estate values, 
rental problems, remodeling problems and methods, the 
character of materials and their possibilities, the con- 
tacting of clients, the handling of employes, the reducing 
of his own costs and the saving of his own time. In 
fact, the profession of yesterday and to-day compares 
about as to-day’s modern home with its electricity, heat- 
ing, ventilating, refrigerating and all the other modern 
features does to the bare house of yesterday with its 
simple mechanical functions. 

A very few architects have stepped into this modern 
field but thousands of others are turning in that direction. 
They need illustrations of work, to be sure, but what is 
even more vital to them is a knowledge of the “modern 
business of architecture” to the end that they may be 
greater factors in a highly competitive profession and 
win the place to which creative architectural talent alone 
will never take them. 

Architects in every town in this country, outside the 
few big ones, have for years been seeing work they feel 
they should have secured going to other firms, many of 
which had no unusual qualifications other than those 
which have come from an attuning of themselves to 
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this new tempo. To their art they have added a knowl 
edge and a method that savors of business. May this 
not be outside the functions of the architect? Yester- 
All men and 
all crafts must fit themselves into a constantly changing 
picture. And as they fit, they survive. 


day's architect, yes, but tomorrow’s, no. 


Wherefore, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT plans to 
widen its scope and include subjects other than design. 
In the October number was an article on economics. 
There will be others. Another article, on the Bremen, 
showed the form our so-called ‘“‘modernistic’” art may 
take. We may not like it, but we should at least be in- 
formed about it. 

The design of a garage and some of the problems 
connected therewith does not interest every one, but 
the architect who would become thoroughly well rounded 
should at least know about it. Supposing his city author- 
ities were to ask him to become a member of a code- 
framing body or some other official group. How many 
architects are today thoroughly capable of passing on the 
many questions that would come up? And how many 
cities are there where the profession laments that it is 
not sufficiently consulted by its local authorities? The 
progressive doctor studies many things that he will not 
use until “tomorrow.” So must the architect. 

There were other articles aimed toward this 
objective, a widened scope for the magazine and a wider 
interest for the architect. 


Same 


In this November issue Ruth Boyle presents some 
of the viewpoints of the home owner. We may not 
agree with them but we should know about them. So 
far as possible we should suit the home owner in his 
whims and fancies if we hope to have one satisfied home 
builder direct other clients to us. Further than that, in 
a forthcoming issue will be an article by an architect who 
has done just that thing. He has eliminated the cause 
for many of the complaints which Ruth Boyle makes. 
If more architects would do so, more requests for service 
would come to them. 


HE subjects that are of vital interest in this field to- 

day are almost numberless. A discussion of some of 
them seems a bit of a rude shock in the midst of pub- 
lications in the field which for years have been very 
successful in an attempt to be only beautiful and to deal 
only with design itself. However, the day when a good 
designer is enough has passed. The world no longer 
beats its way to the builder of the better mouse trap. 
America want architecture. It has an income 
greater than that in the history of any nation. Archi- 
tecture is on the threshold of a new era and a new age 
if it will but attune itself to the new tempo and take the 
place the world is making ready for tt. 


DOES 


That, in brief, is what THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
hopes and plans to treat and make worth while in its 
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the New AMmEerICAN ARCHITECT. 


pages, to the end that it may serve this great combina- 
tion of profession and business as it goes forward to a 
newer and higher plane in American affairs. 

Now, a word about some of the details of the maga- 
zine, and particularly some of those in which it is con- 
siderably different from what it was before and from 
most of the other magazines in the field. For example, 
“plates.” The architect needs “plates.” The ideal ser- 
vice would be one which from one source supplied him 
with ALL the plates of ALL new and worth while work. 
That service is almost impossible. - All the magazines 
combined do not render it. Any one of them, while do- 
ing an excellent job, renders only a partial service, and, 
to render what it does supply, each for lack of room has 
to eliminate treatment of the other phases and activities 
of architecture. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT knows that it could never 
render a full and adequate design service even if it had 
available all the pages of all the magazines combined. 
Wherefore, it will endeavor to present in condensed 
space a careful selection, but the architect who still de- 
sires a fuller service, will, as he has heretofore, receive 
more than one architectural magazine. 


READER states that with the new make-up of the 

magazine he has trouble filing the subject matter. 
The editors feel that much of the material having to do 
with current problems is for reading and not for filing 
and an effort will be made to arrange the make-up so 
the fileable matter does not conflict. 

Another reader objects to articles being carried from 
the layout pages in the front of the book with continua- 
tion lines to the back. He says it is an inconvenience. 
It is, but is it really very great? Anyway, it is difficult 
to avoid. In arranging the start of an article the best 
art editors the magazine can secure attempt to make the 
opening of the article attractive. The result is that at 
the end of the first two pages the story is not yet ended. 
Even if the layout pages were not made attractive the 
same would apply—the story must still be finished. If it 
is carried to the very next page it merely ruins the space 
on which another attractive design can be built and 
another subject presented. It is just a publisher’s prob- 
lem. The only answer seems to be to carry the re- 
mainder of the story to a part of the magazine where 
there is space in varying sizes into which the ends of 
articles may be fitted. 

One reader objects to having advertising in the maga- 
zine. It is true that a display of lumber or bathtubs 
does not belong in the Museum of Art, but the fact still 
remains that construction materials are a vital part of 
the architect’s work. He is interested in them, or should 
be, and a thorough and wide knowledge of them broadens 
him in his profession. And if the advertiser tells as 
good a story as he should, his page becomes as interest- 
ing as any other part of an architectural magazine. Not 
enough of these pages are good enough as they are pre- 
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pared today, and it is to be hoped that some day they 
may become the most beautiful part of the magazine. 

There were a number of other minor criticisms of 
the magazine in its new form, but they were isolated 
and seemingly unimportant. On the whole the many 
readers who so kindly expressed their opinions were very 
much pleased with the first attempt and, as the magazine 
progresses, the publishers will be grateful to any others 
who will criticize or suggest. 

The most violent critic said: “....looks like a cross 
between Vogue and a comic paper and not a plate or 
article that can be cut up and filed for use (as we have 
done for years). Most of it is mixed up with advertis- 
ing at that. This sort of popular scream is of no use 
whatever to an architect’s office. lease discontinue at 
expiration of my present subscription.” 

This particular reader is not known personally to the 
editors. But he is in a large city and he may be one 
of those who prefers to think in the field of design alone 
and who resents the intrusion of anything savoring of 
business in the profession he has come to love. 
are many such and there is no criticism of them. 

There were more comments, however, like the follow- 
ing : the finest architectural production we have 
seen ; artistic and readable, and not merely a collection of 
plates. It is so human. Keep up the good work.” 

And, another: “... the most interesting and refresh- 
ing number I have had the pleasure to see in many a 
year.” 


There 


And: “. .. even the advertising section is wonderfully 
interesting.” 
And: *. .. read it from cover to cover, the first time 


I think in thirty-five years of pencil pushing that I have 
done such a thing with a strictly architectural publica- 
tion.” 

One of America’s greatest theater designers said the 
magazine so interested him that he was “going to take 
it home and read it.” 


HE publishers feel that architects today are in about 
three groups. The first group has gone very far in 
developing the business side of architecture and today 
is doing the outstanding work being done in America. 
The second group is starting in this direction. The 
third group has not as yet sensed the trend in this direc- 
tion but cannot fail to do so as architecture more gen- 
There is a fourth 
group—the young men, who will take their places in one 
of the three groups named. 

And so, that is the story of the NEW American 
Arcuitect. It dedicates itself to the new profession 
with the hope that as the architect takes the place for 
which he has longed in the business structure of his 
country our people may become lovers of beauty and 
our country a thing of charm, even though the way 
thereto may be over the somewhat plain path of the 
Business of Architecture. 


erally asserts itself in its new form. 










































Louis Leonard, A. I. A., of the 
office of Walker & Weeks, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is a graduate of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, and 
a firm believer in the artistic 
possibilities of modern forms 
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What 
is 
MoberNisme 


A talk by Louis Leonard before the Cleve- 
land Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects caused so much comment that 
the Editors asked for this article based on it 


HILE masonry has been the basis for the study of arch- 

itecture, present day construction now concerns the use 

of materials other than stone. Efforts to retain masonry 

forms, meanwhile using steel and concrete, are not logical 
and only serve to retard architectural growth. 

The progress of building, particularly the development of curtain 
walls, has taken from us all precedent in the use of materials. The 
only principles of architecture in which we have been trained are those 
derived from age-old masonry forms inevitably influenced by their 
structural requirements and now serving only as an inspiration for 
the totally different structural requirements of today. 

Materials are the means of expressing an art that concerns the 
emotions, while constructional sincerity is the basis of masonry 
architecture, yet much of it is not good architecturally, because it has 
been used in a decorative rather than a constructional form. As Lloyd 
Wright has said, ““The business of architecture is to establish emotional 
relationship by means of raw materials. Architecture goes beyond 
utilitarian needs. By the use of inert materials and starting from 
conditions more or less utilitarian, you have established a certain re- 
lationship, which has aroused the emotions. This is Architecture.” 

New materials enable architects today to accomplish results that 
satisfy the needs of modern civilization. New forms, which would 
be impossible to construct in stone, are now possible. In designing 
with these materials, as previously stated, the principles of architec- 
ture developed in masonry construction must be used only as a guide 
or inspiration. In masonry architecture we have the column, lintel, 
arch and dome; the vault with its per- 
forations, the walls and some other forms 
Pa ’ essential to preserve stability. These 
i a ae forms are peculiar to masonry and to no 
‘ other material. 

We are now in a transitional period, 
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A new architecture expressing 


might have 
begun in 1908 if this design 
had won the Municipal Build- 
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struggling with the forms peculiar to steel 
and concrete. Modern architecture ne- 
cessitates that we develop forms that are 
peculiar to them and not to rest satisfied 
with making these new forms follow 
those of the masonry that we are ac- 
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Modern design is based on construction that permits more 
light and uses walls as thin, comparatively, as cardboard, 
with a tendency to displace solid corners with windows 





customed to see. The forms produced will, no doubt, at first ap- 
pear strange for, instead of hiding the newer type of construction 


as is the case when masonry forms are copied, it can be expressed 





and new beauty obtained from that expression. 

The difficulty is that the new construction cannot always be 
directly exposed. In the case of steel, it must have a veneer. 
There are those who advocate that concrete must also have a 
veneer. While the column, lintel and arch remain as structural 
elements, their proportions are completely altered. 

A further important change has occurred. Due to skeleton con- 
struction the masonry wall has disappeared. The saving of weight 
and energy is the modern idea. The slender vertical, the long 
lintel of steel and the non-structural skin, veneer or cardboard, 
have replaced the masonry wall. pe 

Since a veneer has no structural quality, any more than a piece 
of paper or cardboard, projections which we are accustomed to 
see in masonry are at once eliminated. A heavy, projecting cornice, 
natural enough on a thick masonry wall, ceases to exist when 
there is no wall. 

The steel frame and the concrete frame can be expressed in a 
plastic as well as a structural manner, because, the veneer is non- 
structural. It is not necessary to introduce long slender vertical 
lines in a facade, merely because there are vertical supports. The 
object to be achieved in the design is to express the lightness of 
the veneer, perforated by the necessary window openings, in ver- 
tical or horizontal formation. | For instance, the exterior of a bank 
can be of glass, so long as the money is guarded by an adequate 
steel vault. Without a vault the exterior must, fortress-like, be 
built of steel or masonry. 

In steel construction it is impossible to give structural value to 
the veneer or cardboard, for it must be carried on the steel. It is 
a familiar sight to see such a building under construction with the 
veneer hung on upper stories and the steel supports of the lower 
stories exposed to view; in it we see the basis of design for ex- 
terior and interior walls. That is why we have peculiar facades 











Correct design in concrete naturally results 
in poured forms distinctly different from 
those necessitated by stone construction 





and interior wall treatments for which it is difficult to account. Modern construction permits the log- 
The pilaster, entablature, arch and the masonry wall have disap- ical design of forms that, at first, 
peared and there is left only the vertical support, lintel and card- appear strange to unaccustomed eyes 
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Structural corners were necessary for 

stability in masonry construction, but are 

no longer required and need not be ex- 
presse d in the veneer 


board covering. Obviously the imitation of 
masonry forms in plaster and other materials do 
not declare steel or concrete mason construction. 
Quite naturally an entirely new form is needed to ex- 
press the lightness and suppleness of steel. 

Some have been pleased to call these new architectural 
forms a “Modern Style.” Some do not like them be- 
cause they do not continue the old. To them, there is a 
sudden break in precedent and so it cannot be serious 
architecture. True, there has been a break—a revolu- 
tion. The architectural world never before had, at one 
time, such a change in materials. 

When the materials of construction change, there is 
a continuity of the principles of architecture but not in 
its form. Modern architecture is, therefore, only a re- 
statement of the principles of architecture in new ma- 
terials. 

Opponents of “Modern Architecture” say that it has 
no style. Style comes later on, unconsciously. Style is 
a unity of principle, animating all work of an epoch. 
If a new form of expression in the art of building de- 
velops along broad lines, the conclusion may be drawn 
that the people have formed new views of life which 
seek expression in the surroundings created by man. 

Architecture is in all cases inevitably a reflection of 
the mind and life of the people who produce it. Truth 
comes before thought of style. Viollet le Duc said, 
“There are two ways of expressing truth in Architec- 
ture; it must be true according to the program of re- 
quirements, and true according to the methods and means 
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of construction. To fulfill with scrupulous exactness all 
the conditions imposed by necessity, employ materials 
with due regard for their qualities and capacities.” 

Some may say that the modern style is inferior to the 
old, but one does not compare the merit of the Gothic 
style with the Greek style. The problem before us is the 
harmonization between our present civilization and art. 
Some day there will be a civilization entirely different 
from the present one and another strange “style” will 
be developed. 

When L’Art Decoratif Exposition was begun in 
Paris, conservative artists would have nothing to do 
with it. The artists behind it had little encouragement 
and no one expected much from it. The effect of the 
Exposition, however, has been to open the eyes of all 
France to new possibilities in art. America should have 
been the leader in modern art, but I fear our background 
was too thin. 

America’s greatest contribution to world architecture 
is the steel frame. We have studied and copied all the 
styles, some of them we have placed on the steel frame, 
but I think we have had enough of that type of design. 


A Boston building 
designed by Codman 
and Despradelle about 
1890, which in thinness 
of line is typical of 
steel and impossible in 
masonry 


I Principles upon which 
{ Ai Louis Sullivan based 
set “_ his designs are seen i 
re 4 p the Guaranty Building, 
a ty wat rk built in Buffalo, New 


York, about 1895 
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About 1890, one of our best truly American architects 
attempted to show America the way, but few would 
accept his ideas and develop them. Other influences were 
more alluring, so he was practically forgotten. I refer 
to Louis Sullivan, the man who said: “Truth before 
Beauty, Form follows Function. Every art form was 
produced by construction, and has gradually become an 
Art form.” 

Following Sullivan, nothing seems to have happened 
that was American until the Municipal Building Compe- 
tition in New York City, which MchKim, Mead and 
White won. If the design submitted by Howells and 
Stokes had won, I think American architecture would 
have started then, instead of waiting for the Chicago 
Tribune competition, when again the second design in 
the Tribune competition seems to have started a type of 
American architecture which may develop into some- 
thing worth while. Why do we have to be shown by a 
Finnish architect how to design buildings peculiar to 
America? The uumerous imitations are not flattering, 
but it is a start along the right line. 

Students in our architectural schools should be taught 
and should know, when they leave school the principles 
of architecture. They would have no reason to discard 
these later on, but would build on them, and use them 
as guides for new problems. Next, they should know 
how to apply these principles. Of course it is the object 
of schools to develop the imagination along architectural 





An example of steel 
required in church de- 
sign where the area 
of the site was too 
small for a masonry 
structure. Church of 
St. Augustine, Paris | 
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Requirements of the 
problem may make 
horizontal lines as 
logical as vertical. 
The veneer can be ex- 
pressed im a_ plastic 
manner if structural 
form is not indicated 
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The hanging of the veneer or “cardboard” 
on the intermediate stories of steel framed 
buildings is a familiar sight in most cities 


lines, with a knowledge of real principles that do not 
vary. Yet I do not see why students should be trained 
in forms that are not used today. 

Louis Bonnier, chief architect for the 1925 Paris Ex- 
position, in referring to Modern Art, said “The torch 
that has been lighted will not give us a new art inde- 
pendent of all tradition, of all atavism, of all humanity 
and of all existence. It will give us a new one, new as 
is everything that is renewed in each individual, each 
generation, each people, each race, each century. This 
is still tradition, and in saying tradition one also says 
instruction, for instruction ought to be the report of 
experience to inexperience, on the basis of possible as- 
similation, and not the obligation to a voung intelligence 
to see through eyes already weary. Nothing is created. 
not even art, without a more or less apparent heredity. 
That is why instruction must be constantly improved, 
for it is always useful, whether the artist leans upon it, 
or leans away from it, which is itself a way of profiting 
by it.” 

Asking whether we ought to go back to tradition, that 
is, to the constant renewal of art, is tantamount to ask- 
ing whether history must come to an end, the sun go 
out, or the world cease to revolve. The Journal of the 


American Institute of Architects published an article 


by Ralph Adams Cram and = (Continued on page 112) 
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Lend Character to the House of 
W. A. KNIGHT, Biltmore Forest, N. C. 





William Waldo Dodge, Jr. 
Architect 


TONE obtained from a local quarry, opened for 

this particular house, was utilised wherever pos- 

sible. The stone has a slight tan cast that gives 
it a warmth of color lacking in most stone found in 
the vicinity. All stone carving and cutting was done 
on the job by “back-woods” stone masons. Solid 
timbers were largely used through the house. 
These were aged so that after a few months’ ex- 
posure they took on the weathered grey color of 
wood long exposed to the elements. Mr. Dodge 
carved the frames of the roof dormers, one of which 
is shown on the opposite page. Local working con- 
ditions produced a desired result that was somewhat 
crude, in a natural manner without striving for tt 
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Brick, slate, stucco, stone, and wood have been com- 
bined in a skillful way that shows a thoughtful consid- 
eration of variety and harmony in color and texture 
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While the plans of the W. A. Knight house at Biltmore Forest, N. C., are simple and direct, 
the exterior presents a varied and interesting composition that is informal yet dignified. 
The whole is reminiscent of the chateaux of France, without suggestion of reproduction 
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here is a medieval atmosphere about the tower stairs that is at once apparent. 


local stone cut on the job by native craftsmen. The wrought tron hand rai 


rough plastered walls have a definite relation that satis 
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HENEVER | 

think of hiring 

an architect to 
build me a house, I am 
checked by the thought 
of elevations. Mr. Freud : 
and the other psycho-analysts have talked a lot about 
complexes and invented a good many interesting names 
tor them, but they have never mentioned the Elevation 
Complex. I know there is such a thing, though, because 
I have it. An architect unrolls some crisp blueprints, 
and shows you a complicated delineation of a structure 
that has no more perspective than a child’s first drawing 
of a house. 

“Here is the front elevation,” he says. “And here are 
the sides. How do you like them?” 

I wonder if you can understand my predicament at 
this moment. Here is a man who builds beautiful 
houses. I know it because I have seen the houses. He 
is showing me something that he seriously thinks is 
worthy of his talent, and he expects me to admire it. | 
think it is awful, but I hesitate to confess this fact, be- 
cause I don’t like to admit my ignorance. And yet— 


‘ oO. 
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Hire an ARCHITECT 


1 


By 
RUTH - BOYLE 


of the Editorial Staff of 
Goop HoUSEKEEPING 


|* a couple of weeks he delivered to 
her the loveliest doll house that she 
had ever seen.” 


how can I tell—maybe he is going to build me a house 
with the roof sticking up straight in the air. It cer- 
tainly looks that way on the elevation. I have visioned 
a charming informality in the shape of my house, but 
the thing in the elevation is perfectly flat—not a break 
in it. I can’t find the porch. The door looks blankly 
horizontal. Where is the friendly stoop I had pictured 
in my mind’s eye? The architect patiently points to the 
side elevation. There, I see the porch and the stoop— 
queer looking, but there all right. It’s like one of these 
optical illusions—now you see it, and now you don’t. 
I feel timorous and uncertain. Those elevations have 
destroyed my faith in my architect, and either I must 
give up the idea of building, or go on through anxious 
days and sleepless nights until I can see the house 
actually rising on the ground and can tell whether or 
not I like it. Of course, then it will be too late. Whether 
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I like it or not, I’ve got it on iny hands. Now, I am 
what the architects refer to with gentle pity as a layman. 
They mean, of course, that, professionally speaking, I’m 
a dumbbell. I’m ready to admit it. Possibly also | am 
one of those who step in where angels fear to tread. 
However, I have sense enough to realize that every pro- 
fession must have its abracadabra. The doctor has his 
Latin, and the architect has his:elevations. But I can't 
help wondering if it wouldn’t be better all round—for 
architects and for the rest of us—if elevations could be 
kept decently out of sight in the drafting room and only 
perspective pictures shown to timid souls like me. Bet- 
ter still, I’d like a solid model of my house—something 
I can walk around, and see that roofs, and porches and 
wings and entrances keep their place. 


KNOW of a woman who was so distressed by the op- 

tical illusion of elevations that she asked for a model. 
Her architect, a popular and talented New Yorker, 
agreed enthusiastically. In a couple of weeks he deliv- 
ered to her the loveliest doll house she had ever seen, es- 
pecially made by an artist in architectural models. She 
was delighted. In a few weeks more he sent her a bill 
for $300 for the doll house, and between anger and 
shock she almost lost her mind. I wouldn’t want as 
luxurious a model as that delivered to me—not without 
notice, at least. But a lump of clay or plastilene, rough- 
ly shaped up, to tell me what the general lines of my 
house are to be would settle most of my doubts and 
fears. Is that too much to ask of the profession? 

Before I go on, I want to record the fact that I like 
architects. Leaving out the exceptional individual here 
and there and just taking the run of the mill, I find 
architects vastly more attractive than lawyers, doctors, 
stock-brokers, advertis- 


ing writers, big business AY 
men, or bankers. They : 


have interesting minds; 
they talk brilliantly ; they 
are sympathetic; they 
have a sense of humor. 
Altogether they are 
delightful © companions. 


Drawings by 


STUART HAY 
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ished for their sin 
slip back into the caveman style of living.” 





3ut when it comes to my architect, the one who is build- 

ing my house, the genius has one serious drawback. 
Architects hate to talk about money. They don’t mind 
mentioning it casually in tens or hundreds of thousands, 
but they shy when it comes down to toting up dollars 
and cents. And when I’m building, this question always 
looms up in an alarming way—what will it cost? 

I’m not a budget fanatic, but I always know what I 
have in the bank, and, barring mergers or acts of God, 
just about what the year’s income will be. I’m an old- 
fashioned girl, too, brought up to think unpaid bills 
something to worry about. When I buy a dress or hat 
or house, it seems to me to be better policy to get some- 
thing just a little less expensive than I can afford rather 
than just a little more. So it was a shock when a very 
successful architect said to me one day, “When a client 
tells me he wants to spend a certain amount on his house, 
I add half as much again. Clients always set their limit 
way below what they can actually pay.” 

I repeated this statement of architectural economics 
to several other gentlemen of the T-square and triangle, 
and they all assured me that it is the only thing to do 
—clients being what they are. 

“People think an architect is so expensive that they 
try to hold him down by telling him their limit is a 
great deal less than it really is,” they explained. 


EXT time I consult an architect professionally, I am 

going with my income tax report and a sworn state- 
ment of my bank balance in hand. I couldn’t stand the 
nervous strain of thinking in one set of figures and talk- 
ing in another all the time, and I want to know early in 
the game just what I’m in for financially. 

i'm serious about this, because even the builder’s esti- 
mate isn’t the final cost 
of the house, as every 
one who has built soon 
discovers. There are the 
indispensable items 
which are never figured 
in but which must be 
added to the house be- 
(Continued on page 130) 
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RANGE-TAN BRICK in varying shades 
gives an impression of solidity of wall surfaces mn 
the Union Trust Building. Terra cotta was used 
for certain bands of trim, sill courses and patterns. 
Terra cotta above the seventh story was confined to 
orange, with black for contrast for the main pat- 
terns, white for brilliance in certain features, and 
gold for the crown of the main tower. Below the 
seventh story and more within the proper range of 
visibility, green, buff, cream, orange-red, and bluc 
have been used in addition to those above and in such 
juxtaposition as to give the color its full power. 
Alternate spacnmg of solid and open pylon-like 
masses give the necessary appearance of stability 


dominant in design 


of the 


UNION TRUST 
BUILDING 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
Architects and Engineers 


Donaldson & Meir, 
Consulting Architects 


Grossman, Knowling, Lehr, Inc. 


and Thomas Ellison, photographers 
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HE halfdome over the main entrance of the Union Trust Building is of colorful tiles created 
by,Mary Chase Stratton and incorporated in a conventional design symbolic of progres 
Three small medallions in the dome symbolize agriculture, transportation and industry. The 
lower portion of the structure is of a Mankato stone, rich buff in color above a granite base 
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ANS of the first basement, first, second and thirty-second floors of the 


Union Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. The mass of the building, determined 


rsd 





of a Mae 


by practical considerations in plan, is not unlike that of a huge cathedral 
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TEPPED FORMS used throughout 

the design found their sources in the 
natural method of piling brick without 
adding curved or moulded forms. Round 
arches were used only above the main 
entrance and the windows of the main 
banking room. Many of the arches of the 
upper stories are formed by the meeting 
of two sixty-degree angles to give char- 
acter, strength of contrast and long range 
visibility. Black has been used over certain 
window heads to accentuate the arch above 
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LACK marble and veined black 
and white marble form the base 
of the white metal counter screen 


At left above, white pine conference 
room. At side, interior of library 
paneled in teak with a friese of 
myrtle and koko. “Union Trust 
Building, Detroit, Mich 
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Red and yellow tile are used 
in the restaurant with blue- 
green walls and tan ceiling 


The office screen and gates in the safe de- 
posit department are of white metal chased 
in. alternating polished and dull surfaces 
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Detail of elevator bays in main lobby. Elevator The lobby walls are of Belgium black marble, 
doors are of white metal, with red, blue and blood-red Nuimidian marble, and Mankato stone. 
black Favrille glass set flush. Cabs are of walnut The vaulted ceiling is executed in the various 

colors of ceramic tile of the exterior terra cotta 


and nickel. Union Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Gothic oak, 


English pollard oak panels the walls of the directors’ room. 
ebony, white and English oak has been developed into an elaborate parquet 
floor border. The general atmosphere of this room is both warm and restful 
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HITE metal is used for the check 

desks, ornamental entrance grille, 
clock and counter screens. The walls 
of the second floor banking room are 
covered with light and dark Traver- 
tine. Dark Travertine has been used 
about the openings of the large win- 
dow alcoves to give them the appear- 
ance of greater width. Travertine in 
stepped form has been used at the 
narrow bays, not as a structural part 
of the arch, but a frankly applied thin 
material to give texture and color 
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The banking room ceiling on the second floor of the Union Trust Building has been treated as a 
suspended ceiling rather than a supporting vault. The grilles form a part of the decorative scheme 
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Ezra Winter’s mural depicting the State of Michigan and its principal activities dominates the main 


banking room. The bright blue of the lakes is repeated with other colors in the arch and ceiling 
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Beautiful, yes. But the dark 
shadows and narrow alley seem 
to breathe the sinister East 


ELINEIRE EN SS ce 


By Mathew Beecher 


S artists we had heard of the famed doorways of 
Tunis and had come all the way from Paris, 
crossing the Mediterranean to see them. It mat- 
tered not to us where they were located. Our intention 
was to find them and devour them at our leisure. 

From the standpoint of ornateness and elaborate 
color composition, Tunis still has an abundance of pic- 
turesque doorways. Today, the old city of Tunis be- 
hind the Port de France is making a valiant fight but 
is slowly giving ground to the modern idea of practi- 
cability. The Arab’s cause is a desperate one and hope- 
less, for his own leaders are deserting. They find the 
modern houses do not take so long to construct, that 
: the Arab artisans are fewer and take longer to build 
an attractive house. Again, he accepts the thorough 
workmanship of the French contractor and builder, nof 








only because of expense but because of its promptness 

and the conveniences they know how to install, still keep- 

I ing the architectural forms in design Arabian. 

if The few wealthy Arab merchants who were for- 

tunate enough to have inherited their homes are forced 
F to leave because of the filth and congested streets in 


the native quarter. 
The midnight arrival in Tunis is not without thrills. 


sf Darkness and silence reign supreme. Footfalls can be 
i heard for blocks before they arrive. In comparison, 

the catacombs seems noisy. It has its serious side too, 
; for the hotel management is none too eager to rush 
' about for comfort. They resent one’s coming as an 


intrusion. Midnight in an American hotel is more alive 
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Perhaps a character from some old Arab- 
ian Nights story entered here, glancing 
back with huddled suspicion at a beggar 
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White towers lie under 
an emerald sky in silent 
mystery, like some en- 
chanted Genii city of old 


ARCHITECTURE 


of the days when 
Moslems sought to 
rule the world 


and alert than at noon. Not so here. The real tragedy 
is due to the train schedules. It is impossible to arrive 
earlier on the through train from Algiers. 

But if the Arabs go to bed early, they rise early. 
Water boys begin crooning their wares just after dawn, 
until gradually their voices are submerged by the awak- 
ening city. 

Time passes swiftly for the artist in Tunis—not be- 
cause of the things one “ought to do” but because time 
itself is of no importance. ‘The irritableness of the 
West over time is unknown here. The Arab’s only con- 
cern with time is that he shall not miss his prayers. 
Five times a day he must pray. The muezzin from the 
minaret tells him when. He is content with that; an 
Arab with a wrist watch would be unthinkable. 


ERHAPS the clear air and the strange blue-green 

skies work like an opiate. Perhaps the senses are dead- 
ened by this mingling of many stages, past and present, 
in man’s development. The savage Bedouin, still un- 
tamed and looking so, elbows past a sedate French 
schoolmaster. Tunis abounds in foreign races. Some of 
them adopt the native dress and customs. But there 
is something in this mysterious race of Arabs that will 
not blend. The foreigner remains a Greek, Spaniard, 
Maltese, Sicilian, or Jew, even when he speaks Arabic 
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The author quite evidently enjoys freedom 


from subways and taxis. In working moments, 
he ts art director 


f The Ethridge Company 
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Heavy studded doors, that swing open 
only on rare occasions, show an un- 
friendly aloofness toward the stranger 


7 





Columns and lintel that have the leisurely 
craft of some artisian unbothered by time 





Whimsically reminding of a great key hole 
set ina mystic embroidery of colored lace 


fluently. Add to the above collection the tribes of the 
desert: Marabouts, Kabyles, Touaregs, Berber and 
3edouin; Moors from Morocco with peaked and black- 
bearded faces; Senegalese and red-fezzed boys from 
Soudan. They line the streets and haunt the shops. 
Their inscrutable faces and stately walk speak of an- 
other world, distant, silent and mysterious. The closed 
mosque gates, the heavy, inhospitable doors, and high 
Larred windows express openly and unmistakably the 
distance to be kept by the stranger. 

All this combined gives a rareness to the city that 
seems like a sweet scent of the past; the romantic, hardly 
believable past. 

It is strange, too, that the eves do not tire of the per- 
petual whiteness. Perhaps the softening influence of 
the never-to-he-forgotten sky helps. What brilliant skies 
—transparent and blue! Some say pale green turquoise 
is more like it. Why can't all skies be like the Tunisian ? 
Woodbury, describing his first impression of Tunis from 
the sea, calls it “a great lily on its pads of green back- 
ground.” Underground, in the Souks, or markets, with 
a rafter missing here and there, small patches of golden 
sunlight touch passing figures. 

We turn into the narrow cobbled streets criss-crossing 
each other haphazardly. 

Here we meet our first real bazaar. The original. 
In small square spaces, with neither windows nor light, 
the old Arab and his sons sit and watch for the slightest 
sign of interest. The shops are grouped by trades. 
Rows of brass artisans—then in turn the boot and 
slipper makers, weavers, wood carvers and the per- 
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Just the simple garden entrance of one who, 
Tunis like, advertised of the beauty within 


fumers—each to his little stall and each calling on Allah 
to witness that his bargains are bargains. 

Business is not all hurry here. Nothing need be said 
Just squat, sip your coffee, look out at the flood of 
swathed humanity flowing by—now in twos and then 
in hundreds. The soft shuffle of the slippered feet—the 
low gutteral murmurings as they discuss affairs. 

But soon we have left the Souks and are face to face 
with the object of our quest—the Arab House. 

Whitewashed and delicately tinted, the houses press 
to the last inch against the walk. Occasionally, there 
is an open space before a mosque, or an entrance to the 
underground markets. Hand wrought, studded doors 
with ornate bronze hinges, set behind twisted pillars 
painted alternate stripes of pink and green, remind one 
constantly how little we in the New World think of this 
important unit in our homes. The windows are mere 
slits, set high in the wall, barred with decorative grille 
work painted every known shade and color. 


HAT hidden art treasures lie behind these walls, 

doors and slit windows? The Arab, urbanized, lives 
well. His inner courts with their fountains and mosaics, 
his love of sheer fabrics and heavy brocades, hammered 
silver and brass elaborately engraved, carved and inlaid 
ceilings, ivories and jade, incense and perfume, make an 
artistic choice inevitable. 

The outward simplicity of an Arab’s house contrasts 
vividly with the elaborate and beautiful interior. Yet 
he thinks the doorway his most prized jewel. He also 
realizes that it is an (Continued on page 82) 
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Dusted over by the hand of time to 


a greenish tinge 


that lends an 


ei- 


viable patina to the ancient wood 


Tunisians seem to have known no other hard- 


ware 


for 


their 


doors 


than 


metal 


studding 
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Tue wo drawings on 
this page were made in Chartres, 
France, by Andre Smith. Both were 
done with black pencil on Cameo plate 
paper. During the World War Mr. 
Smith was one of the eight men com- 
missioned as captains to go abroad to 
make record sketches and drawings 
for the historical department of the 
United States War College. After re- 
turning, he left the active practice of 
architecture to devote his time to etch- 
ing, drawing and making stage sets. 
He has written several books, includ- 
ing “The Scene Wright.” He was 
formerly a member of the firm of 
Smith & Ross, architects, New York 
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Typical old world atmosphere has been preserved by Andre Smith in this drawing of a 
picturesque corner of Rouen. The original, 8% x 9¥% inches, is in pencil on Cameo paper 


To Those Who Sketch 


EW men, gifted with the pencil, have ever been their lesson to teach, possibly through an unusual 
able to resist the lure of a beautiful scene that composition, possibly through some detail of technique 


may have had for its central figure a tree, a foun- or possibly, to serve as an inspiration for a more 
tain, a bit of pottery, or some rambling old cottage serious work. 

past which winds a babbling brook, its silver thread It is those bits and quickly made office studies, as 
gently caressing the moss covered boulders. well as sketches of a more serious aspect, that THE 


Those bits of life, for they are life and architecture AMERICAN ARCHITECT is desirous of publishing. It is 
just as truly as is the great dome of St. Paul’s requested that architects and draftsmen who wield a 
silhouetted against a winter sky, find their way into pencil, pen or etcher’s tool send one or more of their 
the portfolio and sketchbook. About them there drawings to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. Modest 
may be little that is serious, saving the talent which payment will be made for such as find their way 

made their creation possible. Yét they each have into this department of Portfolio and Sketchbook. 
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The Terminal Tower, as seen from the old market house, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. From an etching by Paul Ockert, who is a practicing architect 
in Cleveland. The size of the original etching is 534 x 8% inches 
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Looking Northeast 
from the roof of the 
Fraternities Club 
Building, New 
York City. A study 
in black carbon 
pencil on tracing 
i paper by S. K. 
Viele, who is con- 
nected with the 
Studio School of 
the Theatre in 
Buffalo, New York 























Al tea garden in San Francisco, California. From a 
pencil sketch done on white paper by Charles Peter- 
son, who ts connected with the National Park Service 
of the United States Department of the Interior 





A street scene in Asheville, North 
Carolina, as done in pen and ink by 
William Waldo Dodge, Jr. The sketch 
shows a quick, free handling of a 
simple subject in a composition of 
blacks, whites and grays. Size of 
the original sketch is 6 x 9 inches 
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The corner of Liberty and West Streets, New York City, opposite the ferry house 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. An interesting study in dark and light 
masses as done in lithographic pencil on Cameo plate paper by E. P. Chrystie 
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HE New York State Board 


Seal tor New York 
Architects 


of Licensing Registered 
Architects has approved an 
official seal for use on 
drawings. The Education Law under which architects 
are registered in that state reads: “Every architect shall 
have a seal . . . . which shall contain the name of the 
architect and the words, ‘Registered Architect, State of 
New York... .’ All working drawings and specifications 
prepared by such an architect, or under the supervision 
of such an architect, shall be stamped with the said 
seal.” Drawings will no longer be issued without the 
architect’s approval ! 


Restrictions ITH apparently good in- 

: tentions, many developers 
Specify imagine that they solve the 
Architects problem of coérdination of 


buildings in the development by incorporating numerous 
restrictions in deeds to the land that, to those. who 
“know,” are inadequate, in spite of their length, and 
are evidently the product of ignorance of the factors 
that will secure the desired results. Many arguments are 
readily forthcoming as to why these restrictions are 
framed as they are. It is something of a problem, we 
admit, that has much to be said on both sides. 

Several developments have been successfully carried 
out with a surprisingly brief and adequate restriction 
to the effect that any building erected on the land shall 
be designed by one of several architects approved by 
the original owners of the land. If this procedure ap- 
pears to work a hardship on those architects who are 
not fortunate enough to be on the approved list, it at 
least solves the problem of harmony, which is so im- 
portant in the architecture of the community. 


UILDINGS in New York 
of more than fifty stories 
have rapidly become the 
commonplace and no longer 
excite any amount of comment. The Chrysler Build- 
ing, now under construction, contains sixty-eight stories. 
The top is 808 feet above the sidewalk, and as a result 
the Woolworth Building can no longer lay claim to 
being the highest structure in New York. The Chrysler 
Building will not hold the record long, for the Bank 
of Manhattan containing 67 stories, also under construc- 
tion, will be 840 feet high when completed. If an- 
nouncements are correct the Bank of Manhattan will 
not long be supreme in height for the City Bank-Farm- 
ers Trust Company states that it will erect a sixty-six 
story building estimated at between 846 and 925 feet 
high. It is claimed that the building that will occupy 
the site of the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel will rise 
eighty stories or 1,000 feet high. 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company announces 


Buildings 
Race Skyward 
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Not content with this, 


Looks 


that it is considering the building of a structure of one 
hundred stories. The Larkin building, proposed a few 
years ago, of more than one hundred stories was ap- 
parently only a few years ahead of its time. 

P. S—As THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT goes to press, 
announcement is made of a proposed hundred and fifty 
story building in New York. 


Windowless IXTEEN stories of win- 
B ildi dows meant never to be 
— opened! Air conditioning, 


heating and _ refrigeration 
designed to keep the temperature at seventy degrees all 
the year round make the opening of windows unneces- 
sary in the Union Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Humidity is also regulated and the incoming air is 
mixed with ozone to give it “pep.” 

Do the advances made in air conditioning and _ arti- 
ficial illumination presage the day when, as in olden 
times, buildings will be constructed with few if any 
windows? Theatres, storage warehouses and other build- 
ings are now put up without windows. Certainly de- 
partment stores do not need them, for they are all 
lighted artificially ; in fact, the wall space would be more 
valuable for display purposes than as useless windows. 

Advances in illuminating are such that the time may 
come when even office buildings will be lighter and more 
liveable without windows than they now are with them. 


ELEPHONES in | baby 
blue, red, green, brown and 
other colors are rapidly be- 
coming the latest fashion in 
Paris. That city is witnessing a real demand for tele- 
phone instruments that harmonize with the colors of 
the room. It can be expected that the demand will 
soon invade this country, as was the case with the 
popular French hand phones. Certainly the American 
desire for color, which has so beautified even the lowly 
kitchen utensil, should take hold of the new fashion 
at an early date. So far the only evidence of colored 
telephones, other than black, that has come to the at- 
tention of the editors is the one in white in the barber- 
shop located in the Grand Central Terminal, New York. 


Colors For 
Paris Phones 


The Honest N architect recently called 
‘ at the office of a_ well 
Tile Man known manufacturer of 


ceramic tile. He described 
to the manager minutely the type of tile desired for the 
floor and a fountain in the conservatory of a house he 
was designing, and viewed a number of tile samples. 
The manager listened carefully and then tactfully and 
as diplomatically as possible suggested that the desired 
result was one for which tile, due to its inherent charac- 
teristics, was not adapted, and that marble was no doubt 
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the material to use. The architect agreed that the repre- 
sentative of the tile company was right and thanked him 
for the suggestion. 

Two thoughts: The man who was fair enough to 
admit his product “didn’t fit,” and the architect who 
should have known a little more about materials in the 
first place before writing his specifications. 


HE John Fritz Medal is 
perhaps the most coveted in 
the engineering world. It 
is without doubt a true re- 
ward for distinguished public service. The honor of 
receiving the medal this year goes to Ralph Modjeski, 
who is perhaps the foremost bridge builder in the 
United States. Among the bridges to his credit are the 
McKinley Traction Bridge in St. Louis, and the two- 
mile Philadelphia-Camden bridge. He was also one of 
the engineers of the Quebec Bridge. Mr. Modjeski 
is a native of Poland, and came to this country in 1876. 
Herbert Hoover, before election to the Presidency, was 
the last previous recipient of the Fritz Medal. 


Bridge Builder 
Honored 


EVENTEEN million dol- 
lars worth of school build- 
ings completed less than 
five years ago, in one of our 
largest cities, are today declared unsafe for use, two 
elementary schools have been ordered closed, and a rigid 
system of daily inspection ordered for thirty others built 
during that period. 

Such a condition is a grave reflection not only upon 
the politics of that city but upon the entire building 
trades. It seems incredible that men whose works must 
stand as a monument to their ability and character 
should lend themselves to producing structures that not 
only waste their neighbors’ money but, worse than that, 
place in peril the lives of thousands of children. 


Schools Unsafe 
After Five Years 


Detached Houses N 1928, 35.2% of the 
Gia Daceoase people in two hundred and 
0 en fifty-seven representative 
cities lived in one family 
houses as against 58.3% in 1921. Quite a comment on 
the changing habits of the American people! Apart- 
ment life, with its freedom from servant and up-keep 
problems, and its appeal to the wanderlust, has evidently 
dealt a body blow to the detached home. Well, why 
not? Apartment houses are no longer dark, unhealthy 
railroad flats, with few rooms enjoying sunshine. The 
up-to-date apartment now compares favorably with the 
detached house. It is in line with the tendency towards 
centralized population, especially in larger cities where 
transportation is inadequate. So why shouldn't it be 
a good investment? And why shouldn’t it house an 
ever larger proportion of urban population? 
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HE annoying habit which a 
dark table top has of show- 
ing through linen tracings 
and thus making it difficult 
to see the drawings themselves is a familiar experience. 
The usual method of overcoming this is to place a sheet 
of white paper under the tracing to form a contrasting 
background. Walker and Gillette, of New York, some 
time ago found what appears to be a more convenient 
and equally satisfactory method. An old drawing board, 
the size of a large table top, has been secured to the 
table. The top of the board has been covered with white 
sheet rubber ordinarily used for flooring purposes. 
Brass angles protect the edges of the board and rubber. 
The top of the angles is flush with the rubber surface. 
This top is readily cleaned, offers an agreeable working 
table surface and provides the contrasting color which is 
so highly prized by those looking at drawings. 


Tracings 
Easier to See 


ATHROOMS twenty feet 
$1ze, 


New Waldorf 


é in furnished as 
Boudoir Baths boudoirs, but with all the 


usual bath accessories, will 
be a feature of the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Fifty years ago bathrooms were quite large, but 
shrank in size as building costs mounted until, particu- 
larly in hotels, they occupied a minimum space. Now 
the pendulum seems to be swinging back again and, if 
the Waldorf exercises the usual influence of a big hotel, 
we can expect to see many bath rooms of a size more 
truly representative of the place which they hold in the 
American idea of cleanliness and health. 


A Strange HE gold medal of the 


Coinciinn American Institute of 
ce Architects for 1927 was 


presented to Howard Van 
Dorn Shaw on his deathbed. Sertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue died before the medal could be given to him in 
1925. Milton Bennett Medary was presented with the 
gold medal last April, and died this year. We are not 
superstitious, nor do we attach any connection or sig- 
nificance between the gold medal of the Institute and 
death, but it is a strange coincidence. 


E understand that the ex- 
hibition at Barcelona pre- 
sents a remarkable spec- 
tacle at night due to the 
elaborate scheme of illumination employed. Colored 
searchlights, fountains and cascades lighted by changing 
colored units, illuminated glass shafts, and the exposition 
buildings brilliantly lighted in color, stir the imagination. 
One can only speculate on what will be accomplished 
with light when the 1933 World’s Fair is completed. 
The architects who have this fair in charge have an 


On Night 


Illumination 


opportunity to produce the most gorgeous spectacle that 
has ever been witnessed in the history of the world. 
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Vigorous and effective handling of brick and terra cotta for surfaces to 
be seen from a distance. Union Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan. Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, architects; Donaldson & Meier, consulting architects 
iy 
Ane oe oe oe ee ee a UG 
Pier cap, 3'-10" x 3'-2", from lower story of Chanin 
Building, New York. Sloan & Robertson, architects 
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RILLIANT polychrome terra cotta capital of the portico of the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. Note the modeling of details to define color areas, which are largely gold, scar- 
let, vermilion and tan. The cap is 5’-2” in diameter at the neck, 6'-2" high and 7'-O” 
wide over all. Horace Trumbauer, C. C. Zantsinger & C. L. Borie, Jr., associate architects 
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A bathroom lavatory which is treated in tex- 
ture, color and design to harmonize with the 
materials which surround it. The fixture shows 
a use of terra cotta both unique and flexible 
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Interesting in its silhouette and man- 

ner Of merging the eagle and support- 

ing member. Paul Lawrence Dunbar: 

Apartments, New York City. Andrew 
J. Thomas, architect 
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Low-relief overmantel panel above a tile fire- 
place, as unusual in character as in the use 
of terra cotta for ths purpose. Community 
House, New York City. Henry B. Hertz, architect 
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A tower of Yeshiva College, 
New York City, done in the 
manner of the school of 
best renaissance tradition. 
Charles B. Meyers, architect 


A frank and effective handling of terra cotta jointing 
around the doorway is typical of the requirements of 
the material, Terra cotta has been intelligently used 
for both the interior and exterior of the Chapel of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. H. A. Sultwold, architect 
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An excellent example of delicate yet bold incised low-relief modeling in terra 
cotta that has a distinctly “modern” flavor. This band, which extends around the 
fourth story of the Chanin Building, Nez 

its details are easily visible from the street. 


York City, is about ten feet high, and 
Sloan & Robertson, architects 
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An atmosphere of early South European tradition is recreated in the use of col- 


umns of varied design 
cotta. Chatsworth Arms 


Details of “modern” design 
for flat sharp relief modeling 
in the Fullerton Parkway 
Apartments, Chicago, Illinois. 
McNally & Quinn, architects 
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in unglazsed fire-flashed and polychrome matt giaze terra 


Apartments, Larchmont, New York. E. D. Parmelee, architect 





Well modeled capital that shows a sympathetic handling 
of burned clay. The design “flows” and “hangs together” 
most pleasingly. The background is neutral bluish green 
with raised surfaces of soft mottled color. Chapel of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. H. A. Sullwold, architect 
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A strong structural sense is shown in this mod- 
cled frog. The Woodland Hills Swimming Pool, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Herman Kregelius, architect 





A turtle from the Woodland 
? Hills Swimming Pool, illus- 
trating freedom in portraiture 





Delicate modeling gives an interesting tex- 
ture without destroying structural appearance. 
Home Telephone Co. Building, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. John and Donald Parkinson, architects 
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Buff terra cotta and red brick are combined in 
the Students Union Building, University of Cal- 
ifornia. John and Donald Parkinson, architects 


Conventional lions and a polychrome panel are 
used as inserts in an unusual combination with 
Travertine in a loft building at 130 West 30th 
Strect, New York City. Cass Gilbert, architect 



































The graceful figure of a female musician 
is a feature of the Fine Arts Building, 
Los Angeles, California. The figure is 
about four and one-half feet high. En- 
gaged columns, corbel and wall surfaces 
are terra cotta. Walker & Eisen, architects 








A roof of mottled green terra cotta is com- 
bined with ceramic gold in a manner which is 
in pleasing contrast to the marble walls be- 
The Fisher Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
Albert Kahn, Inc., architects and engineers 





A bold, strong, crisp handling of de- 
tail which is based on the relation of 
shadows to severely plain surfaces, 
and designed for a location that is 
distant from the eye. The facing of 
the building is dark green in color, 
with all ornament in gold. Carbide 
and Carbon Building, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. D. H. Burnham & Co., architects 
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RGAN screen in pierced terra cotta in the Chapel of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesot 
The choir loft and organ front have a definite relation in material and color 


y 
a. 


. The gen- 
eral tone is of a soft brown and neutral greenish grey, mottled over a cream colored clay, 
with the background of modeled portions in a soft blue-green. 


H. A Sullwold, architect 
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HILE Europe is the motherland in the 

WA accent of the so-called modernistic 

tendencies in design, it is my own opinion 

that America is rationalizing these ideas and is making 

them fit into the scheme of things more successfully 

than Europe,” said Irwin S. Chanin on his recent re- 

turn from abroad. “I did not see any modernistic 

interiors or furniture that approached either in beauty or 

usefulness that which is becoming fairly common here 
in New York.” 


HE Federal Trade Commission, through 

tae the open publication and circu- 

lation of prices to the trade and in ap- 

proving a single closed bid, has paved the way for the 

elimination of the Oriental method of individual barter 

and haphazard dickering in individual transactions,” said 

Arthur Fisher, a Chicago lawyer, at the recent semi- 

annual meeting of the Concrete Reinforcing Steel In- 
stitute. 


ONTRACTOR profits have been decreas- 

[ in spite of increased efficiency, ac- 
cording to the Associated General Con- 

tractors of America, which states that building crafts- 
men, laborers and the general public have secured all the 
benefits from improved construction methods. The 





Conventions and Expositions 


World Engineering Congress of 
Tokio, Japan. Excursion and inspec- 
tion tours, November 7—22. 


October 29 — 
November 27 


November 1— 15 Architectural Exhibition of _ the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the A. I. 
A. and the T-Square Club, John 
Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia. 
| November 9— 16 Architectural and Industrial Arts 
Exposition, Memphis, Tennessee. 


American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc., Biloxi, Miss. 


November 13 — 16 


January 18 — 30 International Exhibition of Building 
Trades and Allied Industries, Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

January 27 — 31 International Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Exposition, Commercial Museum, 


Philadelphia. 


March — April International Exhibition of Housing 
end Modern Industrial Applied Arts. 
Nice, France. 

May 20— October 1 Exhibition of Modern Industrial and 
Decorative Arts, Stockholm, Sweden. 
| May 21— 23 Architects, 
Mayflower 


American Institute of 
sixty-third convention, 


Hotel, Washington, D. C. 








June Pan-American Congress of Archi- 
tects, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
} 
September International Architects’ Congress, 
Budapest, Hungary. 
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America “Out-moderns’ Europe 


Contractors’ Profits Show Decrease 


Plate Glass and Glass Brick 
for Skyscraper Walls 





This scene from the motion picture “Broad- 
way” is said to be the largest indoor set ever 
made. It will take extreme modernism even 
into the back woods, with a consequent in- 


fluence on the development of public taste 


latest data on the income of construction corporations 
indicates that forty per cent of the incorporated con- 
tracting organizations are making no profit and the ag- 
gregate profit of the entire industry is only three and 
two tenths per cent. 


AGE LEVELS during July and August 

were stabilized at a new peak that brought 

basic wages to the level of the bonus pay- 
ments during the labor shortage of 1926. The new 
index level for wages stands at 228 as compared with 
100 for 1913. According to the Department of Labor, 
basic wages in the construction industry have advanced 
128 per cent, whereas living costs have advanced but 
70 per cent since 1913. 


WENTY per cent reduction in the cost 
of building through the use of a new 
grooved brick is predicted by William K. 
Kenney, New York. The brick was invented by E. J. 
Frewen, an English builder, who claims that with it 
buildings can be made tornado and earthquake proof. 
The material is similar to other fireproof brick except 
that it is grooved so that one brick fits into another, thus 
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| ARE TALKING ABOUT 


Waldorf to Cool Its Rooms eens enjoyed a record fo1 new con- 


struction in 1928, according to a trade 
bulletin just issued by the Commerce De- 
Construction Wages at New Pegk partment. There was an increase of nineteen per cent 
over 1927 and eighty-seven per cent over 1920. Build- 
ing permits issued in sixty-three principal cities during 
; Committee to Study 1928 totaled over $219,000,000. 











Masonry Window Sizes 


ophey 


OOMS in the new Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, will be chilled as desired, for 
eliminating the necessity for mortar. Mr. Kenney has the radiators are to give heat or cold 
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: negotiated for the American rights and is considering according to the season. This is a big advance in hotel 
the formation of a company to exploit the invention in comfort and should mark a new era for the heating 
the United States. contractor, who quite naturally will take over this part 
of the work. There have been a few installations of 
5 | foes sizes of masonry openings was dis- = — - an yee - aneeene - wee or 
rf cussed at a recent preliminary conference De given the publicity of that at the Waldorf. 
at the Department of Commerce. There 
were present architects, representatives of door and HE third House Beautiful small house H 
window manufacturers, building material manufacturers competition will close on November 1. ' 
and dealers, awning and screen manufacturers and Robert B. Bellows of Boston and Roger 
others interested in the size of masonry openings. A 4H. Bullard of New York will serve on the jury, to- 
committee was authorized to study the question and to gether with the editor of House Beautiful. The com- if f 
draft recommendations for presentation at a general petition is for houses of from five to seven rooms and $1 
conference of all interests. from eight to twelve rooms, a prize of one thousand it 
dollars being awarded for the best house in each class. i} 
IFTY-FIVE per cent of the remaining i! . 
F timber of the United States is in the five NEW note in interior decoration for the i r 
' western states of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, A drug store in the Hotel Delmonico, New Hf 
f Washington and California. It is estimated that 56% York, is the dressing of the chemists and Hy 
' of the freight carried by the railroads of the Pacific clerks in evening clothes so that they may conform to ian 
‘ Northwest is supplied by the lumber industry. Park Avenue custom at night. (Continued on page 88) he 
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This Gothic tapestry, woven about 1490, was recently purchased from the Knole House in England by Robert Treat Paine, a 
. and presented to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. The tapestry is twenty-nine feet long and thirteen feet wide. Its six ‘ee 
scenes depict the trials and sufferings of Christ at the hands of Pilate, Herod and the populace on the crucifixion day it 
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WHERE 


AD MEN 


GO 
WRONG 


In telling their stories 


to Architects 


LAURENCE 


Executive Secretary of the Producers’ Council 


URVEYS have established the fact that about 70% 

of the tabulated total yearly building expenditures 

in the United States are made under the direction 
or control of architects. 

In a building market which in the last few years has 
run to well over $6,000,000,000 annually, 70% , or over 
$4,000,000,000 worth of business, needs no further 
elucidation as an objective justifying a well planned 
advertising campaign in the mediums which are best 
adapted to reaching and influencing architects. How 
this advertising may be made effective in character how- 
ever, justifies some examination. 

At the outset the architect’s relationship to his client 
and to the work to be done under his supervision must 
be correctly understood. The architect himself is not 
a purchaser, nor a consumer. He is a trustee whose de- 
cisions govern the expenditure of others’ funds by 
other hands than his own. He is engaged, like a phy- 
sician, to prescribe. His prescription is his plan and 
specification; his druggist is his builder, who furnishes 
prescribed elements manufactured by others in their 
prescribed proportions. The result is for the benefit 
of his client, who is his patient. 

Naturally, in this relationship, the architect is apt 
to be cautious, hesitant and exacting to a degree he 
would not exhibit were he expending his own funds 
for his own satisfaction and answerable to himself alone 
for the result. Advertising to him therefore cannot be 
conceived from the standpoint of the reaction to be 
expected from the ordinary consumer. 

Failure to appreciate this, and one other fact, have 
given rise to a prevalent misconception of the archi- 
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tect as a personality. He is often looked upon as a 
difficult type of mind to influence by ordinary means 
and a difficult type of customer to deal with after 
work is started. Temperament, in the sense usually 
understood when referring to the uncertain action of 
artistic personalities, is supposed to govern many or 
most of his decisions. 


RCHITECTS indubitably are artists and architec- 

ture is indubitably an art. But the fact is some- 
times lost sight of that, in the sphere of art and particu- 
larly architecture, the decisions to be arrived at in the 
solution of any problem must be as logical and inevitable 
as in any problem of engineering or other “practical” 
undertaking. They must meet the acid test of cold 
sense, and this they do, when the conditions of real 
beauty are fulfilled. 

Failure to understand this is responsible for much 
of the ineffective advertising to architects. Without 
knowledge of what the factors are in solving the prob- 
lems of a certain art, how can the right thing be said 
to induce the desired use of any material? Architects 
will not be led to depart from an intention to use some 
particular thing and to employ another on the state- 
ment of someone showing no knowledge of the problem 
to be solved in the use of material. As well ask a doc- 
tor to prescribe some new drug advertised for the cure 
of a certain ailment when the language of the adver- 
tisement shows no knowledge of medicine or even 
pharmacy. It would be unreasonable for anyone to char- 
acterise the doctor as impractical, or temperamental, in 
not reacting according to the advertiser’s desire. He 
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Mr. Laurence says: These 


Advertisments Are Good” 
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Good in composition, sise and char- A striking advertisement that does There is a_ strong implication in 
acter of type and subject illustra- not “shout” disagreeably, due to this advertisement that only equip- 
ted. The dignity of the page is in- intelligent handling of type, il- ment of highest merit would be 


dicative of a known quality product lustration, copy 
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EXTRUDED BRONZE 
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vot of these plates may de tad far the acting 


Architectural atmosphere has been 
secured in this advertisement by 
means of detail drawings that give 
worthwhile and usable information 


character, this 


product ts shown 


can experiment neither on his patient, nor on him- 
self. He is not ill. Neither can the architect experi- 
ment on his client, nor on himself, unless the building 
is his own. The advertisement, therefore, must not 
indicate that the architect is called upon to make any 
experiment upon his client. 


WO ways exist for accomplishing this where a new 
material has, actually, a publicly undemonstrated 
merit. One is for the advertiser to realize that almost 
every item of material or equipment used in building 
construction has its reflection ultimately in the architec- 
tural aspect of a building. Even so prosaic and mechan- 
ical a feature as an elevator installation and its operating 
features may affect the attainable beauty of exterior sil- 
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THE AMBASTONE COMPANY 


He Scuch teh Street, Philadelphia 
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Ais 9 of International Awnal Windows 
INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT C8 I& 
New York Office 


17 East 49th Serwet 


“architectural” in 
advertisement can 
t attention, as the 

in natural colors 


Condensed information, an example 
of good architecture by a prominent 
architect, and excellent taste in pres- 
entation are combined to advantage 


houette and proportionate mass relations of the build- 
ing’s base, shaft and tower. A piping system may like- 
wise involve proportionate interior relationships in the 
placing and projection of pilasters which, with ceiling 
heights, must be viewed with the dimensions of a room, 
for harmonious satisfying effect. 

To say therefore in an advertisement that a certain 
article is the “best.” for a result which the architect 
must always view as architecture, is to imply that the 
advertiser knows what the problems of good architec- 
ture are in the condition with which the architect is 
dealing in deciding on that detail. 
tion there is required either: 


For this implica- 


(a) <A good photographic illustration of a building, 
of good architectural design, (Continued on page 108) 
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The 


client 


said: 


“BUT WHY SHOULD 





SIGN?” 


Doctors don't change prescriptions to suit patients 
but WHAT'S THE ARCHITECT GOING TO DO¢e 


// R. BROWN, can't we use this lovely little kind 
of shingle on my house? It is so darling! 
And it doesn't cost any more,” said the lady 
client who was all atwitter over the building of her first 
house. 

“Of course, Mrs. Kent, of course,” answered the 
architect, meanwhile rapidly thumbing over the pages 
of the specifications. 

“Here we are, Mrs. Kent, right here,”’ said he, point- 
ing out the line covering the roof. “Just you write in 


the name of the shingles you want, sign your name 
underneath, and you will have them. No trouble at all, I 
assure you.” 

‘But why sign my name?” said she, pausing with the 
offered pencil in her hand. 

“Because, Mrs. Kent, I have had plenty of satis- 
faction with the shingles specified, none with those you 
want. Naturally, if you want the change, the responsi- 
bility will be up to you.” 

And Mrs. Kent said... . 


Has Some One Found the Answer? 


HIS little story concerns one of the most vexing problems of an architect, one which 
requires diplomacy and restraint to an unusual degree. Yet it is one that can be and 


is being solved. 


Somewhere there is an architect who has been particularly successful 


in inducing his clients to stick to well thought out plans and specifications. He may, pos- 
sibly, have had plenty of trouble until he hit upon a method that has resulted in satis- 
fied clients whose friendly recommendations have been frequent. 

THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT would like to get in touch with that architect with the 
thought that he may assist in the preparation of an article on the general subject of “hand- 


ling irrational changes.” 


Please address the editors of this magazine at 57th Street ana 


Eighth Avenue, New York City. 
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Y | Apartment building, 
Wrightwood Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Ray- 
~ mond Gregori, Ar- 

© chitect. This building 
is individualized and 
beautified by gener- 
ous use of North- 
western Terra Cotta 
on two fronts. A 
\ facade enriched with . 
YK. fine ornamental de- 
tails is a major asset 

in attracting desira- 

re ble tenants to a new 
apartment building. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
ALLIED ARTS 





Architect's drawing of “The Cathedral 
of Learning,’ under construction at 


the University of Pittsburgh. From 
“College Architecture in America” 


College Architecture in America 


By Charles Z. Klauder and Herbert 

C. Wise. Published by Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y.; 

301 pages; illustrated; size 8x10% ; 
price $5.00. 


HIS book is the outcome of a joint endeavor by 
the Association of American Colleges and the Car- 
negie Corporation to contribute something worth while 
in the field of college architecture and college planning. 
The authors have been associated with the design of 
a number of college buildings and they have brought 
together the fruits of extensive research, study and ex- 
perience. 

In no respect does “College Architecture in America” 
bear the mark of the casual. It gives the impression of 
the work of men with a thorough knowledge of their 
subject who took sufficient time to investigate the things 
that their experience had shown to be worth further in- 
vestigation. 

The book, which is profusely illustrated, covers admin- 
istration and academic buildings, libraries, chapels and 
auditoriums, men’s dormitories, women’s dormitories, 
dining halls and cafeterias, buildings for the natural 
sciences, engineering buildings and central heating plants, 
art buildings and museums, structures for athletics, and 
buildings for student and faculty welfare. 
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BOOKS 





ENGINEERING 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


Business Law for Engineers 
By C. Frank Allen. Published by 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; 591 pages; 

sise 6%x9%4; price $4.00. 

HE present is the third edition of this book by a 

lawyer who is also an engineer, for Mr. Allen is a 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers as 
well as a member of the Massachusetts bar. 

‘Business Law for Engineers’ is divided into two 
parts, the first covering elements of law for engineers 
and the second, contract letting. It is intended to give 
the engineer a sufficient understanding of important fun- 
damental features of law so that he may have some idea 
of when or how to act himself and when to seek expert 
advice. 

A new chapter on cost plus contracts is of special 
interest, considering the growing importance of this type 
of contract. Another interesting chapter is on legal rela- 
tions with clients. 

Those who read “Business Law for Engineers’’ should 
find much in it that will help smooth their paths and 
avoid contractual misunderstandings. 


Russland, Europa, Amerika 
By Erich Mendelsohn. Published 
by Rudolf Mosse Buchverlag, Ber- 
lin, and distributed in the United 
States by the Architectural Book 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York; 
219 pages; illustrated; size 9¥2x13; 

price $6.00. 


|= word “unusual” is particularly descriptive of 

this book, which is a collection of illustrations of 
old and new work 
in Russia, Europe 
and the United 
States. Most of 
the photographs 
are distinctive in 
their composition, 
their very origin- 
ality suggesting 
architectural treat- 
ments possibly not 
thought of by the 





designers. 

Each _ illustra- 
tion is placed on 
a page by itself. 
Facing it is de- 
scriptive text in 
German. The 


book is one which 
will appeal to the 
man who likes the 
unusual. 


Photographic conception of 

a Ford factory at Detroit, 

Michigan. From “Russland, 
Europa, Amerika” 
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The Merchandise Mart, Chicago. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, ( 
Gray and Variegated Indiana Limestone from the quarries of Indiana Lime- 
Company to be used for the exterior of this huge structure. 


Son Company, Builders. 
stone 


“The World’s Largest Building” 
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Architects. John Griffiths & 


will be faced with Indiana 


HE extensive use of Indiana 

Limestone in Chicago’s new 
Merchandise Mart is proof again 
that the business world is keenly 
alive to the profit advantages of 
using this beautiful, light-colored 
natural stone in commercial 
building. 


Indiana Limestone buildings, 
particularly those with all-stone 
exteriors, have proved from the 
standpoint of rentability, low up- 
keep cost and all-around invest- 
ment value decidedly above the 
general advantage. 


Can you afford to lose the profit 
advantages of lasting beauty and 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: BEDFORD, INDIANA Executive Offices: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Limestone 


low upkeep cost which are gained 
through building of Indiana Lime- 
stone? No matter how large or 
how small a structure you are 
planning, get an estimate on its 
cost in Indiana Limestone. You 
may be agreeably surprised at the 
small difference in cost as com- 
pared with that of a less satisfac- 
tory material. We will gladly fur- 
nish you an estimate free of charge. 


A booklet showing modern types 
of Indiana Limestone buildings 
and giving you complete informa- 
tion regarding Indiana Limestone 
will be mailed on request. Ad- 
dress Box 765, Service Bureau, 
Bedford, Indiana. 








3 Reasons 


for the swing to Indiana Lime- 
stone as given by leading 
buiiding authorities 


Indiana Limestone buildings 
yield high income because they 
attract tenants. People like to 
live and work in handsome struc- 
tures built of this natural stone. 


Walls faced with Indiana Lime- 

stone rarely need cleaning, 
caulking or repairs. Exterior 
upkeep cost is lowest of any. 
3 Bankers and mortgage firms 

regard the permanency of 
Indiana Limestone with favor. 
Thus builders are often able to 
secure better terms when they 
build of Indiana Limestone. 
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The Work of Cram and Ferguson, 
Including Work by 
Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson 


Published by the Pencil Points 
Press, Inc., New York; 343 pages; 
size 11x14; price $25. 


HEN men * rec | 

leave an in- 
delible stamp on 
posterity, their 
work is inevit- 
ably worthy of 
careful study if 
only for the in- 
spiration it is cer- 
tain to give. The 
work of such men 
is gathered into 
this volume of 
outstanding ex- 
amples of Ameri- 
can architecture, 
of Gothic and 
Georgian inspira- 
tion, by men who 
have few peers. 





Church, Pittsburgh. 


Calvary 
From “The Work of Cram 


The book cov- and Ferguson, Architects” 
ers, in plate form, 
thirty-six different Gothic churches, six Georgian 


churches, twelve school and university buildings and li- 
braries, and a number of plates on church furniture 
and details. There are also a few plates devoted to 
residences. In many cases, reproductions of the archi- 
tects’ working drawings and details are given. There is 
an introduction by Charles D. Maginnis. 


Building Construction 


By Whitney Clark Huntington) 


C.E. Published by John Wiley 

& Sons, Inc., New York; 595 

pages; size 6%x9%; price $6.00. 
ERE is a book with the avowed purpose of de- 
scribing the types of construction used for the 


various parts of buildings, the materials used in build- 
ing construction, and the methods used in estimating 
the cost of buildings and in cost keeping during the 
course of construction. It was developed from notes 
prepared by the author for a course in Building Con- 
struction given to sophomore students in engineering, 
but the requirements of architectural draftsmen, in- 
spectors and superintendents have been kept in mind. 
The author is professor of civil engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 

The book covers building materials, what they are 
and how made; footing and foundations, masonry con- 
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(c) (a) 
Methods when outside of walls accessible 
Illustration from “Building Construction,” 


showing the waterproofing of foundations 


struction, frame and slow-burning construction, steel 
construction, reinforced concrete construction, floor 
construction and floor surfaces, roof construction and 
roof materials, doors and door frames, windows, stairs, 
plaster and stucco, paints and other protective cover- 
ings, cost estimating, etc. Particular attention is paid 
to the terminology used in building construction. 


Editices de Rome Moderne, 
Vol. 2 


By Paul Letarouilly. Published by 

John Tiranti & Co., London, Eng- 

land; 142 pages; size 10x14%2; il- 
lustrated; price 7/6. 


TALIAN Renaissance architecture during its height, 
as exemplified at Rome, is the subject of “Edifices de 
Rome Moderne,” of which this is the second of six vol- 
umes under preparation. The original work was the 
result of over thirty 
years’ labor by Le- , 





tarouilly, the engrav- ies Ole 
ef > Ri 
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ings being done by 
the best workman of 
his time. In _ the 
present edition, re- 
duction of plates has 
been kept to a mini- 
mum, many of them 
presented in 
full size. | 
The book is a col- 
lection of beautifully 3 
drawn plates cover- 4 
ing ceilings, door- 
ways, stairways and 3 
other details of Ital- § 
ian Renaissance. 
Plans of a number 
of famous buildings 
accompany the scaled 
drawings. 
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Ceiling detail of the Palais 
Farnese, from  Letarouilly’s 
“Edifices de Rome Moderne” 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 








Free to architects only! This Hugh Ferriss rendering, reproduced on 
special stock for framing, will be mailed on request 





STEEL BRINGS IMMEDIATE 


Buixp with structural steel and savings begin at once 
. .. in less time, less labor and less material required. 
Steel so speeds construction that a steel bridge or build- 
ing is in service often weeks earlier. 

Not only is steel so quickly and readily adapted to 
its use, but it is so strong that less bulk of it is required 
than of any other material. Steel can be handled 
readily ... very quickly moved into place. It 
occupies less space and provides larger inte- 
riors. Steel minimizes the human element in 
building ... it is proved right at the mills ... 


and it comes to the job ready to go into place 





AND CONTINUED ECONOMIES 


prepared to do its duty with efficiency, and at once. 
You can build, alter, extend, remodel or remove a 
steel building more quickly than any other type of 
fire-resistive building—again a saving. Whatever type 
of structure steel is used for—building, bridge or resi- 
dence — it brings not only permanent strength and 
security—but immediate and continued economies. 
A Technical Service Bureau is at the disposal 
of architects, engineers, owners and others who 
have need of any information which can be 
supplied through the American Institute of 


Steel Construction, Inc. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 





The co-operative non-profit service organ- 
ization of the structural steel industry 


STEEL 


one on practically every type of steel struc- 
ture, and provides also in one volume, 





of the United States and Canada. Corre- 


“The Standard Specification for Structural 


spondence is invited. 200 Madison Avenue, INSURES STRENGTH Steel for Buildings,” “The Standard Speci- 


New York City. District offices in New 
York, Wercester, Philadelphia, Birming- 


fication for Fireproofing Structural Steel 





ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Topeka, Dallas and San Francisco. 
The Institute publishes twelve booklets, 


AND SECURITY 


Buildings,” and “The Code of Standard 
Practice.” Any or all of these may be had 
without charge, simply by addressing the 
Institute at any of its offices. 
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‘lm NOT 
Satisfied! 


By GEORGE F. KAISER 


HAT HE DID. Carter was almost the first 

client when Armitage began practice as an 

architect. on his own account. Naturally, 
Armitage was very anxious to please and to get the 
know you are young,” Carter, in a 
patronizing tone, “and haven't had very much experi- 
“I'll guarantee to make plans and _ specifications 
satisfactory to you,” exclaimed Armitage impulsively, 
“isn’t that fair enough?” replied Carter, 
and engaged him for the job. It was only a short time 
though until Armitage found it would be a very difficult 
job to satisfy Carter. Finally one day Armitage and 
Carter had an open breach. “I think you are unreason- 
able,”” Armitage exclaimed to Carter. “Any man would 
be satisfied with these plans I've finished. I won't do 
any more work.” ‘Then I'll have to get another archi- 
tect,”” retorted Carter, “for the stuff you have turned out 
hasn't been satisfactory to me at all, and, of course, I'll 
not pay you.” “Then I'll sue,” interrupted Armitage 
heatedly—and he did. 


work. “I said 


ence.” 


“Tt sure is,” 


WHY HE DID IT. Armitage, of course, wanted to 
get the work, and thought he would have no trouble to 
satisfy Carter. Like most of us he didn’t realize the 
danger of engaging to do something to the “satisfac- 
tion” of another party. When Carter wouldn't accept 
what Armitage thought were satisfactory plans, the 
architect of course felt he was entitled to payment for 
his work, and that his rights could be enforced by suit. 


WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. In 
cases of this character, where architects have bound 
Forced to Iss 

WHAT HE DID. Whenever Harrison did any 
building, and he was an active builder, he was in the 


habit of leaving practically everything in the hands of 
Woods, who was his architect. Woods drew the plans 
and specifications, superintended construction, and issued 
certificates for payment of materials, ete. On one build- 
ing for Harrison, Woods recommended that a certain 
kind of cut stone should be used. Harrison agreed and 
bids were invited. The bid of a man named Bradford 
was accepted. after Woods had been shown samples and 
several buildings where Bradford’s stone had been used. 
Bradford went ahead and furnished the stone, which was 
accepted and used in the building. When Bradford tried 
to get his certificate from the architect, it was refused 
on the ground that the stone used in the building had 


bece ymie dises rc pred, 


WHY HE DIDIT. 


W oods based his refusal to issue 
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“Then I'll have to get another architect!’ 


themselves to furnish “plans and specifications” satis- 
factory to another person, the courts have refused to 
even consider the question of whether or not they were 
“satisfactory” plans and specifications. In one case, the 
court said, “The architect did not agree to satisfy a court 
or a jury, but undertook to satisfy the owner. It was 
his taste, his interest and his judgment that were to be 
satisfied.” Accordingly, the court decided against the 
architect in the suit brought by him for payment under 
such circumstances, on the ground that where the archi- 
tect so agrees, he must furnish plans and specifications 
actually satisfactory to the owner, and not merely such 
as he considers ought to be satisfactory to him. — 


vue Certificate 


a certificate to Bradford on the mere fact that the stone 
had become discolored. That was justification enough, 
he contended, to withhold his certificate. 


WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. 
Woods shouldn’t have refused to issue his certificate 
merely because the stone had become discolored. As 
the court pointed out when the matter reached it, the 
stone was white and clear when delivered and used. It 
became discolored only because that kind of stone con- 
tained iron particles which oxidized when the stone was 
exposed to the elements. The court, therefore, decided 
that Woods’ refusal to issue the certificate was un- 
justified, and further that a refusal under such circum- 
stances was bad faith on the part of the architect. As 
the contractor had fully completed and was entitled to 
he paid, the architect should have exercised his powers 
with reasonable discretion and not capriciously. 

THE 
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Seventeen telephone outlets provide for complete telephone convenience in the residence 

and garage of Mr. Edward Schmidt, 16960 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

The telephone wiring is carried in conduit built into the walls and floors. 
RayMonp Carey, Architect, Detroit, Michigan. 


Many arcuitects find it desirable, in providing for telephone 
service in new and remodeled residences, to plan for possible 
expansion or rearrangement as well as for immediate needs. 


Conduit for the telephone wiring is specified throughout 
the house. Outlets are thus made available in every place 
where a telephone may seem suitable. The owner can have 
telephones just where he wants them, utilizing as many of 
the provided outlets as may be necessary to furnish him the 
service arrangements desired. He can easily change or add to 
the telephone locations in the future, if occasion should arise. 
And he can enjoy the improved appearance and protection 
against service interruption that result from concealed wiring. 


Telephone convenience has become so important a part of 
the modern home that architects are including provision for 
it in smaller residences as well as large. Most architects like 
to consult with representatives of the local Bell Company 
before planning the arrangements for specific houses. The 
telephone company is constantly studying ways to improve its 
service, and will gladly make helpful suggestions. There is no 
charge for this consulting service. Just call the Business Office. 








NEW MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


BRIEF REVIEWS THAT MAKE IT EASY 


TO KEEP 


New Type Disappearing Beds 


Disappearing beds provided with sliding doors which 
close after the bed is let down for use, so as to completely 
close off the compartment, were developed for the new 
Beaux-Arts Apartments, New York, by the White Door 
Bed Company, New York, and are now being made avail- 
able under the name “Beaux-Arts Bed.” Twin beds may be 
installed in a closet seven feet wide, nineteen inches deep, 
and seven feet. high. The advantage of this type bed is 
that, when in use, the sliding doors in back of it are closed 
so that the bed mechanism is concealed. 


New Insulating Board 


An insulating board made from hardwood and called 
“weatherwood” will be placed on the market about Novem- 
ber 1 by the Chicago Mill and Lumber Corp., Chicago, III. 
The board will be one-half inch thick, four feet wide, in 
various lengths, and have a tongue and groove joint. It is 
made by chipping southern hardwood into small pieces, 
which are then reduced to a pulp through chemicals and 
water, formed and ‘dried. Besides its insulating value, the 
board is stated to be suitable for either interior or exterior 
use and may be painted or stained. 


Ventilating System in Console 


A ventilating system that 
can be used as a console table 
has been developed by the 
Zephyr Washed Air Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Placed in 
a walnut cabinet built by the 
Wm. A. French Furniture Co., 
the device consists of a humidi- 
fier with a rated capacity of 
20,000 to 25,000 cubic feet; a 
ventilating system which will 
circulate, wash and purify over 
20,000 cubic feet of air per 
hour; and a cooling and de- 
humidifying system for sum- 
mer use. The model may be 
installed in houses already built 
without cutting into the walls. 





Sheet Rubber Flooring 
in Any Design 


A rubber flooring in sheets up to eighteen feet by seven- 
ty-two feet with any design or colors has been made for 
some time by the Societie Electro Cabel, Paris, France, 
known to many as the material used for floors on the 
French liner, the “Isle de France.” The Modern Art Rubber 
Flooring Co., New York, has been appointed United States 
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Sheet rubber flooring in any design or color 


representative for the material which consists of a sheet of 
rubber into which rubber blocks are set by hand and then 
vulcanized. The background and set-in blocks may be of 
any design or color desired, the material being made either 
in seventy-six standard colors or in_any colors or design 
as required by the architect. The material is furnished from 
one-eighth inch, in thickness, up to one-half inch. It is 
imported from France on order. 


Dust Chute for Houses 


A dust chute for use in houses is a new product of the 
Ideal Steel Products, Inc., Chicago, Ill. This chute is placed 
in the wall level with the floor of any room; it swings open 
at a touch of the foot on a treadle at the top of the door 
of the chute, and the floor sweepings can be brushed down 
a steel shaft into a receptacle in the basement. 


Windows With Sash 
Assembled in Frames 


“Kraftsman” windows, made by the Miami Millwork 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, present the idea of sash assembled 
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American Insurance Union 
Citadel, Columbus, Ohio. 
bite C. Howard Crane, Archi- 
tect, Elmer George Kiehler, 
Ben A. Dore, Associates. 
Special rough surfaced 




















5 terra cotta gives maximum | 
light reflection for flood- af 
lighting. | 
Te 
, ae 
In the matter of surface texture the 
designer in terra cotta is as free from 
the restrictions imposed by less facile. 
materials as he is in the use ‘of color 
and ornament. 
NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY. 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(On behalf of the Terra Cotta Mansfactisrers habuhont the United States) 
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in frames and delivered on the job completely fitted with 
hardware applied, all ready for the opening. The windows 
are made to fit standard openings in all types of buildings. 
They are double hung, but are so designed as to swing in- 
ward so that they can be cleaned very easily. 





Parking by Slot Machine 
A new type of storage garage or parking machine has 
been developed by the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 


facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. It is a series of 
plattiorms on an endless chain in a tower. The motorist 
drives his car on a platform, a lever is pulled, and the car 
mounts up, leaving a vacant space for the next motorist. 
The machine is built so that it may be operated by placing 
a coin in a slot. It is suggested for use in office buildings, 
hotels, theatres, on vacant lots, ete. 


Welded Bronze Doors 


Bronze doors that are welded, so that there are no joints, 
are being marketed by the Ellison Bronze Co., Inc., James- 
town, New York. Stiles and rails are formed from extruded 
bronze with all visible corners and arrises made sharp. Ana- 
conda Architectural Extruded Bronze shapes are used for 
plain moldings which, with the exception of the removable 
glass stops, have concealed fasteners. 


Plaster With Color Mixed In 

“Colortex” plaster, for textured walls and ceilings, with 
the color mixed in at the mill is announced by the National 
Gypsum Company, Chicago, Ill. The plasterer is enabled to 
produce the complete result with no tinting, glazing or decor- 
ating necessary. On the job, the material is mixed with 
water, put on by a trowel and textured as desired. It can 
be used over the brown coat, as it is a finishing plaster as 
well as a texturing material. It requires no sizing and is 
stated to have a hard surface that can be frequently washed. 


Pastel Colors in Asphalt Shingles 
The “Velvetone” line is the name given the new line of 
pastel color asphalt shingles manufactured by the Ford Roof- 
ing Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
of velvet, hence the name. 


The colors are suggestive 


Kitchen Ventilating Fan 


This new model of the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is intended for insertion in the windows of kitchens 
and small apartments. of the 


fan, so that outside light is not excluded, which is an 


There is glass on each side 
im- 
portant feature where the room may have only one window. 
The panel is made in two sizes, one to fit windows from 26 
inches to 36 inches wide, and the other to fit windows from 
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36 inches to 46 inches wide. The panels are shipped complete 
with fan and switch, but without glass. When desired, a 
reversible motor can be supplied. 


Built-in Cabinet With New Features 


A built-in cabinet combining a folding clothes hanger, 
ironing board and iron holder, shoe polishing stand, small 
sized ironing board for sleeves, and a first aid cabinet has 
been placed on the market by the M. D. Orlin Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The cabinet also is provided with hooks 
for the storage of various kitchen items. 


New Lighting Dome Reftector 


The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Ill, has 
brought out a Benjamin RLM dome reflector, with features 
of easy wiring, easy cleaning, and maintenance cost. 
There are only two separate parts, the hood which contains 
the wiring terminal base, and the removable reflector with 
the lamp-holding element. With the reflector and lamp de- 
tachable as a complete unit, easy cleaning is assured. 


low 


Built-in Ventilators 


A new built-in louvre ventilator for use under windows 
has been placed on the market by the V. W. Ventilator 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. The method used in this venti- 
lator provides for checking the air twice before allowing it 
It is said that 
particles of rain, snow or dirt can not enter through this 
ventilator. It is built for use in homes, offices, schools, 
hospitals, public buildings, etc. 


to enter the room, so that there is no draft. 


Automatic Water Heater 
A new automatic water heater called the Westinghouse 
Adjust-o-matic water tank has been placed on the market 
by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The feature of the heater is an adjustable 
automatic temperature control, three temperatures being 
provided, low, medium, and high. A thermostat automatically 
keeps the water at the temperature desired. The tank for 
household use holds twenty gallons and is covered with a 

heat insulating material. ; 


Metal Ties for Anchoring 

Three devices for anchor use have 
been placed on the market by the 
“Tie-To” Insert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
One type, for use with reinforced con- 
crete and veneer, consists of a con- 
tinuous strip of metal with rings that 
are set on the form and left while 
the concrete is being poured, so that 
after it is set plenty of metal is left 
exposed for tieing brick veneer, metal 
lath for ceilings, etc., a 
ring is snapped on to 
the wire at = mortar 
joints. Another type, 
for use where the base 
is wood or other nailing 
surface, replaces the 
rings by loops set at 












right angles to the wire, 
through which nails are 
driven. Metal lath is tied di- 
rectly to the wire; with brick veneer, rings are snapped on 
as with the previously mentioned type. A third type, to tie 
a double brick wall, consists of a simple round ring set in 
the mortar joint at specified intervals. 
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J-M SANACOUSTIC TILE 


offers new economy in sound absorption 





Johns-Manville Sanacoustic Tiles installed as ceiling of Girls’ 


Swimming Pool, 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, III. 
Childs & Smith, Architects, Chicago, III. 


Johns-Manville 


SANACOUSTIC SOUND-ABSORBING TILE 
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For new construction Johns-Manville 
Sanacoustic Tile offers remarkable ad- 
vantages both in cost and effectiveness. 
These simply-applied, perforated, metal 
tiles are a complete substitute for metal 
lath and plaster on furred ceilings—be- 
sides providing the most efficient sound- 
absorbing finish on the market. Nor is 
this all. J-M Sanacoustic Tiles form an 
interior finish that, as stated in Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Report No. 2197, 
“is without fire hazard.” Also these tiles 
have an attractive appearance, reflect 
light well and are permanent, while their 
maintenance economy is comparable 
only to glass or glazed tile. 


J-M Sanacoustic Tiles are suitable for 
use in widely varying interiors. Besides 
their use in ordinary offices and other 
similar rooms they have been success- 
fully installed for various specialized pur- 
poses, as for example ceilings in swim- 
ming pools. This use subjects both the 
material and its effectiveness to a severe 
test—which has resulted satisfactorily in 
every Case. 


Each J-M Sanacoustic Tile consists of 
a perforated metal container which is 
filled with a fireproof sound-absorbing 
material. The supporting Tees for these 
tiles may be wired directly to the furring 
channels. Any tile may instantly be re- 
moved to provide access to pipes, wires 
or the like in the furred space. 


J-M Sanacoustic Tile is the ideal sound- 
absorbing finish for offices, bank work- 
ing spaces, hospitals, restaurants, 
schools and other rooms where it is 
desired to end excessive noise. 

Sanacoustic Tile is a supplement to 
our standard Nashkote Acoustical Treat- 
ments. For further information about 
J-M Sanacoustic Sound-absorbing Tile, 
mail the coupon below. 

















JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
{Branches in all large cities} 


Please send me more complete data concerning J-M 
Sanacoustic Tile. 
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NEW CATALOGS 


Covering What Manufacturers Have to Say About 


the Advantages and Uses ot Their Products 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ART 

A booklet issued by the Murphy 
Varnish Company, Newark, N. J., des- 
cribing the modern interior. There is 
interesting text to supplement well chosen 
interior subjects of various types such 
as boudoirs, dining rooms, studios, bed- 
rooms, etc., together with pictures of 
modernistic furniture. 
SouNp INSULATED FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 

Folders containing loose leaf sheets of 
drawings showing the various types of 
sound insulated folding partitions and 
rolling partitions manufactured by the 
Circle A Products Corp., Newcastle, In- 
diana. <A.L.A. file no. 19 e 61. 


THE KEWAUNEE Book 

The Kewaunee Book of laboratory, vo- 
cational and home economics furniture 
is a cloth bound book of 455 pages pub- 
lished by the Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Ke- 
waunee, Wis. It is profusely illustrated 
and gives descriptions of all the products 
manufactured by this company, together 
with pictures of buildings in which many 
of them are installed. A great deal of 
interesting general information is given. 


GARAGE DeEsIGN DATA 

A collection of data sheets giving valu- 
able information for the design of gar- 
ages, including column locations, motor 
car dimensions, provision for inter-floor 
travel, comparative efficiencies of various 
types of ramps, floor loads, preparation 
of roof for parking, ventilation, heating, 
fire walls and shutters, wash racks, etc. 
Published by the Ramp Buildings Corp., 
New York. 


ALUNDUM STAIR AND FLoOoR TIL® 

Catalog A of the Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass. Describes a tile shaped 
product designed for use where there is 
a slipping hazard or where traffic is 
severe. The product is shown used in 
various places, together with drawings 
showing the manner of _ installation. 
A. I. A. file no. 14 d 1. 


Metart Wixpows AND Doors 
Several catalogs with details and full 
size drawings of various types of win- 
dows and doors made of metal by the 
William Bayley Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
A.A. file no. 16 E. 


MopeRN FLoors 

Contains illustration in full colors of 
many designs in rubber floors, particu- 
larly for home use, made by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR ATP Roors 
Issued by the American Tar Products 
Company, Pittsburgh, and giving speci- 
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fications for this type of flat roof over 
different bases. Illustrated by drawings 
showing methods of application. 


New VoGuE In GAs RANGES 
Twenty-four page booklet issued by 
the American Stove Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., and containing illustrations in color 
of kitchens designed in the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art. Also 
description of “Magic Chef” gas ranges. 


RAIN FOR THE ASKING 

An illustrated booklet describing the 
Skinner system of irrigation, issued by 
the Skinner Irrigation Co., Troy, Ohio. 
Describes and illustrates underground 
and over ground irrigation for lawns 
and shrubs. A. I. A. file no. 38 h. 


DRAFTING Room FURNITURE 

Catalog of the Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Two Rivers, Wis., illus- 
trating and describing the various types 
of filing cabinets, drafting tables, etc., 
manufactured by them. A. I. A. file no. 
go fi. Si. 


OvuT OF THE DARKNESS 

A twenty page booklet describing 
“Celestialite,’ which is a globe 
made of three layers of glass and said 
to approximate sunlight in result. The 
globes are made in various styles and 
decorative effects. 


glass 


ROLSCREENS 
Full size installation details of Rol- 
screens manufactured by the Rollscreen 


Company, Pella, Iowa. Describes the 
roll screen device and gives pictures 
showing its appearance installed in 


various rooms. A. I. A. file no. 35 P 1. 
ANTI-SLIP TREADS 

Descriptive sheets and drawings of 
anti-slip treads, platforms, etc., manu- 
factured by the American Abrasive 
Metals Company, New York. Structural 
details and various type treads are il- 
lustrated. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE STEEL 
BRIDGE 

Forty-eight page booklet describing the 
advantages of steel bridges and illustrat- 
ing many of the most important from all 
over the world. Issued by the American 
Institute of Steel Construction, New 
York City. 


COLORED BRICKS 

A portfolio of brick residences with 
detail pictures in colors of the brick- 
work, and a description of the textures 
in which the brick are available. Inter- 
esting as a reference for color schemes 


in brick. A. I. A. file no. 3 F 2, 


W ATERPROOFED PORTLAND CEMENT 

Thirty-two page booklet of the Medusa 
Portland Cement Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, covering the use of Medusa 
waterproofed gray portland cement, pro- 
portioning concrete mixtures, design of 
concrete mixtures, making existing work 
waterproof, condensed specifications for 
concrete swimming pool construction, and 
general specifications. Contains pictures 
of buildings in which Medusa_ water- 
proofed cement was used. A. I. A. file 


no. 4. 


REFERENCE LooK OF MILL 
3UILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Edition Number 27, issued by the 
Duplex Hanger Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Contains formulas for design in mill con- 
struction, quality and kind of timber to 
be used, design of interior structural. 
members, mill engineering construction, 
joist and wall hangers (a treatise by 
F. E. Kidder, F. A. I. A.), application 
of Duplex hangers and the various styles 
and types in which they are made in- 
cluding post caps, etc. A. I. A. file no. 


14; 19b 4. 


INTERNATIONAL COTSWOLD 
CASEMENTS 

Gives the various types and sizes of 
casement windows and doors § manu- 
factured by the International Casement 
Co., Inc., Jamestown, New York. Full 
size details showing construction of the 
casements and their installation. Interiors 
and exteriors of well designed houses in 
which they have been used. A. f. A. file 
no. 16 EI. 


VENTILATION: BAYLEY 
FLEXIFORM FANS 

An eighty page catalog and engineering 
booklet issued by the Bayley Blower 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Jesides 
descriptions of various types of fans, has 
twenty-five pages of tables showing the 
capacity of fans, also six pages of 
diagram and tables giving dimensions ot 
the fans. A. I. A. file no. 30 4 1 


MAINTENANCE OF MODERN FLOoRS 

Contains information on how to keep 
clean the various kinds of floors, such as 
marble, terrazzo, marble, tile, linoleum, 
wood, etc. Has a number of illustra- 
tions in colors of rooms with different 
types of floor materials. 


SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Catalog R of the Century’ Brass 
Works, Inc., Belleville, Ill. Describes 
and illustrates various types of drinking 
fountains, some in color, for all sorts 
of purposes. A. I. A. File no. 29 h 1. 
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This catalogue is now being distributed and 
deals at length with 
SHOWER DOORS 
SHOWER SHIELDS 
BATH ENCLOSURES 
in ce. 
CHROMIUM 
NICKEL SILVER ¥ 
DUPLEX NICKEL PLATE 
SATIN BRONZE 


If your copy has not been received, please write 


for one. There is no obligation. | 
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Keystone on Britannic House, Fins- 
bury Circus, London. Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, architect; E. R. Broad- 
bent, sculptor. From “The Archi- 
tect & Building News,’ London 


Omnibus station, Hamilton. Designed by Alex Cullen. The 
base and bands are black, and contrast with the cream-tinted 
main walls. The fascia letters are in a deep red enamel. 
From “The Architects’ Journal” of London, September 25, 1929 
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Port Office, Basra, Iraq, Mesopotamia. J. M. Wilson, A.R.I.B.A., architect. From “The Builder of London,” 


September 6, 1929. “Modern” in spirit, the design has at the same time retained the character of native form 
and mass. The decorative details also indicate that Mr. Wilson used native art forms as a basis of their design 
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Wellington, N. Z., war memorial 

carillon. Mauchlen and JWVeight- 

man, architects. From “The Archi- 
tects’ Journal,” Sept. 18, 1929 
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ARDEN and front elevations, and ground and first floor plans of a house 

at Newbury, Berkshire, England. Sir John Burnet and Partners, FF.R. 
I1.B.A., architects. From “The Architect and Building News” of London, issue 
of September 13, 1929. “‘Many people who have a quite adequate respect for 
architectural tradition yet have a craving to live in a ‘modern’ house—if it 
could only be modern without being eccentric....It is the particular merit of 
the house here illustrated that it is modern without being aggressively ‘modern- 
ist.’ The house at Newbury undoubtedly belongs to ‘the architecture of protest’” 
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“The Bull and Butcher,” Whetstone, England. E. B. Musman, architect. From 
“The Architects’ Journal” of London, September 11, 1929. “Although linked with 
surrounding buildings, it expresses its personality and purpose” 
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The fashionable world moved on—and this 
craftsman’s gem was left to growing slums 


outward manifestation of his taste to all who pass. 

The Arab and Moor saw opportunity for design in 
their two most sacred places, one their minaret crowned 
mosques, the other their doorways. They can well be 
proud of both. 

In all but the homes of the very wealthy, necessity 
called for plain substantial buildings, taking an ordinary 
shape, with crude whitewashed walls. Something had 
to be done to the exterior to make this form attractive. 

The doorway was the logical point of development. 

And how they spread themselves! Multi-colored 
mosaics surrounded brilliantly colored panels, odd 
shapes, columns, and tiles. Many wonderful effects 
these ingredients formed, until in Tunisia one is fascin- 
ated continually with just this one element of the houses. 
Such variety with such uniform beauty is remarkable. 
It is surprising, too, to note how many com)inations these 
people produce without duplication. 


bite middle class and wealthy have no corner in this 
art. Some of the most artistic doorways are those of 
the poor. Houses hundreds of years old, abandoned by 
their original owners, as not fit to live in, have been 
eagerly sought by the poor. Squatters, in every sense, 
sitting all day and rolling over at night, they have no 
money to improve their adopted abode, nor have they 
interest bevond its sheltering capacities. 

This condition has enabled many of the doors, par- 
ticularly the metal ones, to take on a weathered and ar- 
tistic look from sheer neglect. These studded doors are 
dark green with hght green crevices. They give a dusted 
over effect and invariably are set in a dirty, ill smelling 
space with the stones long since chipped and smeared. 

The most common type is that showing a plain band 
of tile in two or three colors following the oblong shape 
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of the door. This has little in its favor but its exceptional! 
color schemes. The design on the tile is usually con- 
ventional and alwavs dominates the effect. Another 
type widely used—and wisely so—is that showing the 
arched doorway with brightly colored doors. The center 
panels are a strong pink and the rest of the door is an 
emerald green. A daub of red and a band of tile in 
several colors complete this type. Public buildings re- 
fiect the native taste but in more expensive materials. 
Marble, with extraordinary mosaic work, together with 
the intricate native stone carving, forms the major part. 
This astonishing detail is really stone lace having all the 
refinements of design that usually lead people to gasp 
and admire. 

The array is so plentiful, and choice so difficult, that 
people artistically inclined are bewildered. It is not too 
much to say that even the layman, on occasion, is im- 
pressed and remarks the gorgeousness that this mul- 
titude and variety of doorways contains. 





IVING in a fairy city designed by Rackman would be 

equivalent to this land of enchanted doorways. Only 
here in Tunisia the habits and customs of our newly 
made friends add to its picturesqueness. Picture a red- 
fezzed Arab boy with his wooden tray of goat cheese 
and a few small oranges, squatting in front of one of 
these doorways. or the inevitable burlap covered beg- 
gar with his crooked walking staff calling on Allah to 
bless or damn you according to your contribution. A 
smiling Jewess, bedecked with gold, brass and silver 
ornaments and gaily colored pantaloons, squats listlessly 
at a little distance, waiting as waits the fatalistic East. 


Bronse knockers, high up for the visitor 
on horseback, under a vivid colored arch 
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ROSS STEEL BOILERS 





‘The new exchanges 
of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. are 
installing Ross Steel 


Heating Boilers. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Galesburg, Hlinois 


Branches in most leading cities 
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Again we see the Tunisian love for colored 
tile as relief from the desert’s monotone 


A door stands half open, and studying its details, we 
are tempted to look in on the mystery that surrounds 
Arab home life. Down a narrow stone hall to the open 
court all tiled and inlaid with mosaic, we find a fountain 
set in a pool of water, so clear that its blue is more a 
piece of the sky than its reflection. The water bubbling 
up in the center is the only suggestion of life. The tiles 
on the floor criss-crossed with shadows from the bars 
across the roof tell the hour by the path of the sun. 
Sweet music punctuated with the drum throb sweeps 
along the narrow hall. Shuffling feet suggest that the 
house is inhabited. Walking away in the shadow down 





the street, the sweet strains of the dulcimer and the 
throb of the drum can still be faintly heard, urging us 
to return and walk in. 

We found, on going south and nearing the great 
Sahara, fewer examples of merit. The native was more 
primitive and in some instances did not even take time 
to whitewash his house of hand-made bricks. In these 
cases the door was of huge wooden planks, with no ef- 
fort in design beyond the shape of the arched door itself. 

In Africa the French show their skill as colonizers. 
One of the outstanding reasons why the French get 
along so well with the native is their sympathy for his 
traditions and ideals. 


LL public and administration buildings are in the 
native architecture, thereby directly complimenting a 
noble race, proud of their history and their arts. How 
much better than to antagonize them, even in the matter 
of architecture, by building according to modern French 
standards! The French govern by the art of flattery, 
subtly expressed. 


Months of study brought us to the age old con- 
clusion that art must have peace and quiet. Little can 
be developed in the maelstrom of business. 

Is it any wonder we travel from the modern Arabian 
Nights city to the old for last glimpses of its architecture 
and particularly its doorways? 

.* © 

And so our recollection of a street in Tunis is one of 
doorways. They breathe the jasmine of the exotic East. 
They tell the story of opal skies. They shut in the 
secrets of strange loves. They remain the symbol of the 
East—brilliant and gay, yet with it all the mystery of 
silence. 

The doorway of the East is the barrier. 

“On ne passe pas.’ 


The Architect Can Help Solve the Parking Problem 


LIMINATION of skyscrapers, parking bans and trick 
traffic regulations are being bandied about on every 

side as solutions of the congestion wrought by the auto- 
mobile. Eliminate the skyscraper, and we take a step 
back to the decentralization existing before the tele- 
phone, the railroad and the steamship. Put a ban on 
parking, and the use of motor cars is discouraged in 
the district with the result that people will, when they 
can, shop elsewhere. Trick traffic regulations, such as 
those prevailing in the New York theatrical district, 
succeed in reducing congestion by reducing the number 
of automobiles that use the streets. 

We might as well accept the fact that the automobile 
is here to stay and that space must be provided for it, 
especially since in typical cities motor cars carry from 
twenty-five to seventy-five percent of the people enter- 
ing the central area. We cannot step back. We must 
step forward. 

The solution that is coming to be regarded as at least 
among the most logical, outside of the streets them- 
selves, is to design buildings that have garage space in 
them. Here, the West is far ahead of the East, pos- 
sibly because there a larger portion of the working 
population use the motor car for transportation to work. 
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For instance, the majority of class A office buildings 
constructed in Los Angeles within the past two years 
have some sort of internal storage facilities for auto- 
mobiles. The thirty story Russ Building in San Fran- 
cisco has two floors devoted to the housing of its ten- 
ants’ motor cars. The Pure Oil Building in Chicago 
takes care of 600 cars by using the court for garage pur- 
poses to a height of twenty stories. 

Any solution of the traffic problem, to be a real so- 
lution, must tend to bring people into a locality—not 
keep them out. Only so can business in such localities 
have the most favorable opportunities for growth. 

In the solution discussed, the architect must take the 
lead. He is the designer, the man who can bring beauty 
and utility together. His suggestions as to how garage 
facilities can be incorporated in an office building may 
well turn what otherwise would be a difficult structure te 
rent into one for which there is a waiting list. 

As an example, take the Chrysler Building, the Lin- 
coln Building, the Daily News Building—all incom. 
pleted skyscrapers within a stone’s throw of each other 
in New York City’s most, congested section. If one 
building had garage facilities, would it rent more easily 
than the others? Ask the tenant. He knows. 
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church fields standardized on these resilient floors — writing them into their specifications time 





after time ¢ J Service — that's the answer! And it covers both product-performance and installation- 
procedure. It means the kind of helpful, dependable planning and workmanship which only 
our experienced organization of authorized contractors can render. It means service in terms 
of floor quality, long life, economy: J Let us tell you about our Guaranty Bond against repair 
expense. J Let us send samples so that you may see the new Sealex Linoleums and Sealex 
Treadlite Tiles (cork-composition) which make our resilient floors — spot-proof, easy to clean. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., 195 BELGROVE DRIVE, KEARNY, N. J. AUTHORIZED CONTRACTORS ARE LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. Building Standard Oil Building Equitable Life Assurance Society Building J. C. Penney Co. Inc., Building Bank of Italy Building 


St. Louis, Missouri New York City, N. Y. New York City, N. Y. New York City, N.Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit Masonic Temple Cadillac Motor Car Co. Building San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. Building Saks Sth Avenue Montgomery Ward & Co. Building 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit, Michigan Fresno, California New York City, N. Y. Oakland, California 
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A Softly Blended Roof 
Makes this House 
Beautiful 
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Allyn 
Roof 


House at Portland, Oregon. Lawrence, Hoiford, 
€ Bean, Architects. Thomas Christian, Constructor. 
covered with Cabot’s Creosote Stained Shingles. 


In this house, inspired by French influences, 
the walls are light with no trim, and the 
design depends on the artistically blended 
roof for color and distinction. 

These have been obtained by the use of 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains. 
These stains, made by our new patented 
Collopaking Process, sink into the wood 
and remain soft, artistic and unchanged. 
The life of the wood is usually doubled. 
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Send in the coupon below for valuable information 


Cabot’s 


Creosote Shingle and Wood 
Stains 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributors of Cabot’s Collopakes 
and Stains in Canada, Brandram-Henderson, Ltd. 
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Saute baebel= 
Inc. 
141 Milk Street 


Boston 
Please send me full infor- 


mation on 
CABOT’S CREOSOTE 
SHINGLE STAINS 7 
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What Architects Are Talking About 


(Continued from page 61) 


HERE will be a two-day conference on church archi- 

tecture at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., De- 
cember 6th and 7th, held under the auspices of the as- 
sociated denominational bureaus and departments of 
architecture. The winners of the Christian Herald 
Second Annual Church Architectural Contest will be 
announced and the Christian Herald exhibits for both 
1928 and 1929 will be displayed. 


HE New York Chapter of the American Institute of 

Architects met at the Architectural League of New 
York on October 9th to discuss the program for the com- 
ing year and to install the following officers—president, 
William Adams Delano; vice president, William Har- 
mon Beers; secretary, Julian Clarence Levi; treasurer, 
Oliver Reagan; recorder, Eric Kebbon. 


REDICTION that general contractors would be 

awarded contracts on a fee basis and looked upon 
by the owner as an important factor in an advisory 
capacity before the operation is approved was made by 
L. R. Crandall, president of the George A. Fuller Com- 
pany, in addressing the Credit Association of the Build- 
ing Trades of New York. 


RANK GOODWILLIE, A. I. A., of Goodwillie and 
Moran, New York, recently died at his home in 
Montclair, New Jersey, at the age of sixty-three. He 
was a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and was instrumental in building many homes 
and public edifices in Glen Ridge, N. J., and elsewhere. 


OMES sold with a two-year guarantee against all 
structural defects are announced by the Realty As- 
sociates, New York. It is expected that this new guaran- 
tee will practically eliminate repair for the first two 
years. 


EOFFREY SCOTT died of pneumonia on August 
15th in New York at the age of forty-six. He 
was author of “The Architecture of Humanism” 


| peewee AND TURNOCK, architects and engi- 
neers, have moved to the Architects’ Building, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


Jprrw yee air traffic has made it necessary to 
paint the antenna poles of station KDKA in stripes, 
black and chrome yellow, which is the standard color 
and design recommended by the Department of Com- 
merce. Westinghouse has decided to paint all its future 
radio antenna poles in this manner. 


4 ENRY FORD’S museum, to be built at Dearborn, 
Michigan, will cover more than 350,000 square feet 
of floor space and be surrounded by a village of forty 
cottages, shops, stores, and barns, all stocked and fur- 


nished. When completed, this exhibit of American 
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MALLOY APARTMENTS 
SEATTLE »_ WASHINGTON 








65,000 Yards of 
GOOD 


Plastering 


WNERS of the beautiful new Malloy 
Apartments in Seattle, built for the 
future when BEST BROS. Keene’s Cement 
was used for the 65,000 yards of in- 


terior plastering. 


In addition to their modern finish and 
attractive appearance, these walls have 
strength and stability. They'll last! They'll 
eliminate repair bills. Years hence they 
will be in first-class condition. 


- 


op aa ; 


In structures of all types, large and 
small, the use of BEST BROS. Keene’s 
Cement is an economy. It assures satis- 
faction straight down the line . . . to archi- 
tect, contractor, plasterer and owner. 


Perhaps BEST BROS. Keene’s Cement 
will solve a plastering problem for you. 
Write for literature giving additional 
information. 


owes . nit 











BEST BROS. KEENE’S CEMENT CO. 
1069 W. 2nd Ave., MEDICINE LODGE, KANSAS. 


Sales Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


St. Louis, San Francisco, Atlanta. 
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Architect: 
Earl Roberts. 


General Contractors: 


’ NSAS. Wilson & Long. ! 
KEENE S i 
CEMENT 


Cilways “BEST for Plastering 











An Architect is an Investment... Not an Expense 
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En-Tout-Cas Court on the Estate of 
Thomas Hitchcock, Esq., Westbury, L. I. 





HE dull red color harmonizes well with the land- 

scaping, and the perfect playing surface is sim- 
ilar to fine turf. It is patented imported clay surface 
laid over a resilient and quick-draining foundation 
which gives these extraordinary advantages. Since 
1912 thousands have been in use in England and on 
the Continent, and they are rapidly becoming popular 
in the United States. A large per cent. of these are 
repeat orders. 


Hbtre are a few American owners :— 
Estates Clubs 


Lester Armour 

H. F. DuPont 
Stanley Field 

Edsel Ford 

Thomas Hitchcock 
Clarence H. Mackay 


Country Club of Detroit 
Fishers Island Club 
Gibson Island Club 
Piping Rock Club 
Saddle & Cycle Club 
Hotels St. Louis Country Club 
Stockbridge Golf Club 
Tuxedo Tennis & Racket 


Illustrated Booklet C Sent on Request 


The Greenbrier 
The Homestead 
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Sole American Agents 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO., Ine. 
128 Water Street New York, N. Y. 


Sole Makers and Patentees 
THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., (SYSTON) Ltd. 
Syston, Leicestershire, England 
Canadian Agent—E. A. Purkis Ltd., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Patented in Great Britain, U. S. A., Canada 
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products will cover nearly every article used from the 
early settlers up till now, including agricultural equip- 
ment, vehicles, locomotives, kitchen utensils, lighting 
devices, furniture, wallpaper, etc. 


ORE accidents occur in construction work on Sat- 

urday morning than on any other half day, accord- 
ing to a recent investigation in New York. The reason 
advanced in some quarters is that the men are tired at 
the end of the week so that their minds do not function 
so quickly as earlier in the week. New York City build- 
ing employers therefore want lower rates for compen- 
sation and contractors’ liability insurance because of the 
establishment of the five-day week and the increased 
wage scale. 


HE use of glass as a major building material on a 

large scale will be attempted for the first time in 
America in the new Palais de France, New York, a 
sixty-five story structure in which it is proposed to make 
the upper five stories almost exclusively of glass brick 
and a new type of plate glass. The material will be used 
in the same manner as brick and terra cotta have been 
used in the past. 


VERY lease made on a percentage basis is reported 
from the Sixty-ninth and Market Street development 
of John H. McClatchey, Philadelphia, Pa. “Since all 
values are based on income, so all rents should be based 
on income. The percentage lease is the lease of the 
future,” was said by A. M. Greenfield at a dinner in 


honor o1 Mr. McClatchey. 


ERBERT W. SKOGSTAD of the architectural 

firm of Merman and Skogstad, La Crosse, Wis.. 
died on September 13, 1929. He was a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. Skogstad 
was well known in his iocality and highly regarded by 
his friends and acquaintances. 


HE Asphalt Tile Manufacturers’ Association was 
organized on September 13th to promote a_ better 
understanding among the manufacturers of asphalt tile 
and to improve the industry as a unit. Headquarters of 
the association are at 7 East 44th Street, New York City. 


LISTER HOLMES was the architect of the O. W. 
J Fisher house in Broadmoor, Seattle, and not Arthur 
Loveless, as stated in Dwight James Baum’s article in 
the September issue of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT on 
“Architecture in the Northwest.’ 


HE spandrels on the Packard Motor Car Service 

Building, illustrated in the October issue of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT, were all of terra cotta instead 
of metal as stated in the caption that accompanied the 
detail photograph. 


HE Regional Plan of New York urges that modern 
real estate developments be made homogeneous, that 
is, designed so that the main automobile traffic flows on 
by, while residents may reach local shopping centers 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
PHILADELPHIA 





Simon & Simon, Architects 
Turner Construction Company, 
General Contractors 


American Bridge Company, Fabricators 





CARNEGIE BEAM 
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Modern architecture not only achieves imposing beauty, but 
lends to design a further significance—a tangible interpretation 
of the ideals of the builders. The architects have imbued the 
mammoth structure pictured above with an impression of perma- 
nence and stability—a true reflection of the character of the 
institution which will occupy these spacious quarters. 


The impression created by the design is substantiated in the actual 
construction of this magnificent department store. The frame- 
work embodies the latest improvements in steel construction, 
and employs the most modern sections—Carnegie Beams. 


In every type of construction—industrial buildings, bridges, 
subways, schools, apartments, hotels, stores and great towering 
skyscrapers, Carnegie Beams are imparting to structural steel a 
new efficiency. Their parallel flanges simplify fabrication and 
erection. The distribution of metal gives maximum strength in 
proportion to weight. Constant-depth columns, unique with 
Carnegie Beams, present opportunities for standardization, both 
in design and erection. 


A handbook, ‘‘CARNEGIE BEAM SECTIONS” 
will be sent at your request 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 34 
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“A leader's position in any field is marked 
not only by his courage to do the progressive 
thing but to have the power and stamina 
to make it standard and go on to future 
achievements before others have time to 
catch up with him.” 
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@ Panelboards, having a 
long record of achieve- 
ment behind them, have 
been brought to so high a 
point of quality in design, 
material and workman- 
ship that they last as long 
as the buildings in which 
they are installed. To 
emphasize this lasting 
character they have been 
amply guaranteed, being 
the first on record to do 
so. They are not only 
good but remain so in 
every particular yet they 
are soldat no higher price. 


Send for the latest 
@& Catalog 


iArank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
Baltimore, Md. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Nebr. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. Seattle, Wash. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Tulsa, Okla. 

Kansas City, Mo. Vancouver, B. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Winnipeg, Man. 





without crossing main highways. Local playgrounds, 
located in the same manner, are also recommended. 


A* exhibit on Tibetan art will be open until November 
17th at the Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, 
New York. 


RINCETON UNIVERSITY has arranged for a 

series of lectures on modern European architecture 
to be given by J. J. P. Oud of Holland during the first 
two weeks of May, 1930. 





| HAT is said to be the first modernistic church in 
| America has been designed by Miss Adah M. 
| Robinson and erected in Tulsa, Oklahoma. The most 
impressive feature of the exterior is an eight-story tower 
|in which are located offices of the church. 


|C AM BIDERMAN, A.I.A., has moved to the Thomas 


Building, Dallas, Texas. He is specializing in banks. 


\/“@ CHOOL furniture brown” is the color recom- 
mended for school furniture by a general confer- 

|ence held at the headquarters of the National School 

| Supply Association in Chicago. 

| 


| 

ALFRED C. BOSSOM of England, who practiced 
| architecture in the United States for twenty-two 
| years, has returned to study recent architectural advances 
| and construction methods. 


| EATTLE, WASH., launched a modernizing bureau 
S on September 17. Space will be occupied in quarters 
| donated by the Builders Permanent Exhibit. The home 
modernizing movement has passed the fifty city mark. 
| 

'7 HE architectural firm of William “Reichert and 
| Sidney C. Finck has been dissolved. Mr. Finck will 
continue practice in the offices formerly occupied by the 
firm at 35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


N investigation on the factors involved in bricklaying 

has been started by the Mellon Institute of Indus- 
trial Research and the Eastern Face Brick Manufactur- 
ers’ Association under the direction of Dr. F. O. An- 
deregg. The different characteristics of various kinds 
of brick and mortar will be studied, including methods 
of backing and workmanship, the design of walls and 
their relative elasticity, connecting backing and facing, 
weather problems, etc. 


INETY per cent of the general contractors in the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association of New 
York have been appointed representatives to cooperate 
with the Committee on Accident Prevention in order to 
reduce the number and gravity of accidents on con- 
struction projects in the Metropolitan district. 
P.S.—In the construction of the Hotel New Yorker, 
just completed, there were no serious accidents—quite a 
contrast from the days when it was said that every floor 
of a skyscraper represented the life of a human being. 
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Good é 
for the lite 
of the building = 


Table-tops, sinks, fume-hoods, drainboards and shelving of acid- 
and moisture-resisting Alberene Stone installed twenty-five years 
ago look to be good for twenty-five years more of continuous 
service 

Joints have remained gas, air and moisture tight because Alberene 
Stone is fabricated with tongue-and-groove joints, cemented with 
a special cement. 

Since laboratory floors and wainscot have to resist the action of cor- 
rosive acids and alkalis, many technicians insist that Alberene Stone 
be used for them also, so that the entire laboratory will be free 
from upkeep cost and good for the life of the building. 


The special Laboratory Bulletin is complete with informative 
data and suggestions. Send for a copy. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd St., New York 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 


LBERENE 
STONE 


Table-tops, Floors, Shelves, Fume -hoods c= 
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HE sculptor’s vocabulary today is by no means 
limited to a few materials. As the painter has at his 
command a multitude of colors with which to put his 
thoughts onto canvas, the modern sculptor expresses 
his ideas in the material most appropriate to his subject. 
Not only is the material in keeping with the character 
of the subject, but the subject brings out the character 
and beauty of the material. 

In the use of wood for instance, one is ever mindful 
of the grain and conscious of the size to which trees 
grow. The best wooden sculpture, therefore, adheres to 
these restrictions, and is vertical in feeling. Stone takes 
compression but never tension. Different stones permit 
varying degrees of detailed work, but all are best when 
they depict the feeling of rest and compression, repose 
and gravity. 

The scope of metal sculpture is much broader than 
that of either wood or stone; both tension and compres- 
sion may be employed, and the statue may be either 
vertical or horizontal in feeling. Outstretched arms in 
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ALUMINUM 


Joins the 


SCULPTORS 


METALS 


stone would seem quite out of 
place; the feeling of weakness, of 
how easily they might break off, 
is ever present to detract from the 
sculpture. In metal there is 
strength, tension; the feeling of 
brittleness is lost. 

Among metals, bronze has al- 
ways been the accepted standard 
for sculptors. Because of its long 
usage, this age old metal has made 
other materials seem quite inap- 
propriate. The modern sculptor, 
however, does not bow to the 
prejudices of his elders, but 
chooses the metal best fitted to 
portray his subject. At times he 

uses aluminum, but he does not feel that this light 
metal is more beautiful or more appropriate than 
bronze for all sculpture. To say that it is would be 
like saying music is more beautiful than poetry; one 
thought is best expressed in terms of music, another 
in poetry. Aluminum is one metal, bronze another : 
they are different. 

Aluminum, a metal of this generation, echoes the 
feeling of the present time; it is modern. Like 
bronze, it is strong and enduring. It may be cast 
or worked with comparative ease, no matter how 

intricate or elaborate the design of the artist who creates 
the motif. It has a beautiful silver color. When 
polished, the metal takes on a bluish tinge, best described 
as that of an exhaust from a rich mixture. Treated 
in simple planes that invite you to feel their surfaces, 
this modern architectural metal, in its own natural color, 
stands out without bristling with intensity. 

Dudley V. Talcott, realizing that aluminum was well 
fitted for depicting the modernistic tendency, chose this 
light metal for his conventional statue of “The Wrest- 
ler.’ This broad-shouldered, powerful figure of brawn 
and muscle, which was cast by the Cleveland Foundry 
of the United States Aluminum Company, stands seven 
and one-half feet high, and weighs 475 pounds. The 
modernistic conventionalization of the subject, inspired 
by the symmetry of the anatomical actualities, made it 
possible to cast this figure in sand; while the tubular 
feeling is at once suggestive of the modern expression 
of strength. This quality is further accentuated by the 
effect of the bright silvery sheen of polished aluminum. 
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as noted below.* Most of these 


now completed. 


Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Protective Life Bldg., 


Argonaut Realty Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Central Savings & Loan Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Park Plaza Apartments, 
Birmingham, Ala. St. Louis, Mo. 

Atlanta City Hall, Gunter Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. San Antonio, Texas 

Independence Trust Co., Dallas National Bank, 
Charlotte, N.C. Dallas, Texas 

American Natl. Bank Bidg., 


Richmond, Va. New Orleans, La 


Central National Bank, Southwestern Bell Tel. Co. 
Richmond, Va. Oklahoma City, Okla.” 
New England Tel. & Tel. Co.. = Norwood Medical Arts Bldg. 
Worcester, Mass. Austin, Texas. . 
— Club, Lee- aren Suiding, 
ew or. 
Northern Trust Co., Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. 
hicago (Addition) ‘ 
First National Bank, New York 
Youngstown, Ohio Midland Savings Building 
American Insurance Union ~~ Denver, Colo. ‘ 
Pan. caoote —_ Tel. Co., 
Beggs Building, . te omnes, iowa 
(Acme Development Co.) F. W. Woolworth Company, 
Columbus, Ohio Denver, Colo. 
The Hippodrome Bldg., Union Bank Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dayton-Biltmore Hotel, City Hall Annex, 
Dayton, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fidelity Building, City Hall Annex No. 2, 
Dayton, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 


were listed in two previous advertisements. 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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New Orleans Pub. Service Bidg., 





OTIS SIGNAL 
CONTROL ELEVATORS 


HE following is a list of Otis Signal Control Elevators 


installations are 


Paulsen Medical & Dental Bidg., 
Spokane, Wash. 
Union Elec. Light & Power Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Canada Building, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 
City Trust & Savings Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Southern New England Tel. & 
Tel. Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Drake Towers, 
Chicago 
Administration Building, 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.. 
Decatur, Ill. 
The Masonic Temple, 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Trust & Savings 


nk, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The Barbizon, 
New York 
Ampico Tower Building, 
New York 
Shopping Tower, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Westminster Bank, 
London, England 


*This list contains only installations having two or three Otis Signal Control Elevators. 
One hundred and twenty-six buildings having from four to thirty-three of this type elevator 
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CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION _ 
CONWAY BUILDING 
Chicago 
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Every third residence 

fire starts because 

someone neglected 

to use fire clay flue 
lining 





AA-11-Gray 


An advertisement of character 
and distinction intended to 
prompt imspiration im _ design 


Where Ad Men Go Wrong 


(Continued from page 63) 


where the appliance or product has been used, or 


(b) A presentation of the thought in a page whose 


makeup in illustration and type shows a high sense of 
good composition and good taste and whose text gives 
evidence that the writer understands the aesthetic re- 
quirements of architectural design. In other words, 
that it is prepared and written by someone who knows 
about architecture, and talks the architect's language. 

Whatever the merits of an ash hoist, an advertise- 
ment which gives silent evidence of this knowledge is 
bound to receive better attention than one which lacks 
it. The keystone in all architectural advertising is the 
architect’s dominant interest in design, and his natural 
reaction to whatever spells beauty, taste and good form 
in the preparation of the page or circular which greets 
his eye. 


TTEMPTS sometimes made to capitalize this psy- 

chological fact are too often laughable. We see ad- 
vertisements “artified”’ with all sorts of decorative em- 
bellishment and employing terms used in art, which are 
divorced from all proper relation, to describe effects 
or. merits of design which either are not in the work 
shown or which do not enter into the problem at all. 
“Texture,” “tone,” “line,” “mass,” “scale’’ and other 
terms, together with the current vernacular of art, are 
used glibly by many advertising writers who have not 
the remotest conception of what these terms mean. 

It is, often, as if a maker of nautical instruments 
were to advertise to sea captains in the pages of a 
nautical magazine: “Our improved sextant is just what 
you need to take absolutely correct cross bearings.” 
That may spell sense to the man in the street but to 
one familiar with the navigation of ships and who 
knows that sextants aren’t used to take cross bearings, 
it says simply that the advertiser knows nothing of 
navigation and his representations therefore have no 
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weight whatever. The parallel is by no means exag- 
gerated. Advertisements even more ridiculous in their 
misapplication of technical architectural terms come to 
mind. One is recalled, that, similarly paraphrased. 


would, if it had been issued by a marine supply house, 


read somewhat as follows: 

“Why use stockless anchors? Our new patented cat- 
fall not only makes these unnecessary but assures that 
reefs can be taken in the keel expeditiously and the top- 
mast furled in a blow without shortening sail.” 

It is hard to imagine a nautical supply house issuing 
such an advertisement. Why then do building material 
manufacturers often do so? Simply because many of 
them are not conscious of the fact that the practice of 
architecture has in it any problems of a nature which 
the manufacturer is not fully equipped to measure in- 
telligently, and which demand for successful advertis- 
ing an aptitude beyond that required to interest the or- 
dinary man in the street. The problems of architects 
suffer in America today the same misconception of their 
technical nature found in our popular notion that every 
man can become an efficient soldier over night. 


UR manufacturers, largely, like our nation in every 

emergency, are paying the price of this lack of 
knowledge in much of their current advertising. A bar- 
rage of duds leaves the occupants of the architectural 
trenches comfortably secure and smiling satirically at 
the reported disconcertion of the advertising general 
staff of the attacking forces, and its curses on an ob- 
durate “impractical temperament” which does not yield 
readily to assault. That it requires more training, more 
familiarity with the terrain to be bombarded and more 
knowledge of the kind of ammunition to be used than 
the architectural advertiser commonly has, does not mean 
that breaches cannot be made in the justly protective 
barriers necessitated by the trustee-relationship of the 
architect to his client. When breaches are made by in- 
telligently directed fire, the surprising thing is that the 
advertiser's advance is greeted by hearty words of ap- 
preciation and a helping hand in surmounting the hith- 
erto difficult escarpment. 

In this connection it is to be said that the advertis- 
ing addressed to architects and the methods of personal 
sales approach by manufacturers, have exhibited a tre- 
mendous improvement in the past few years. The 
movement initiated in 1921 by the American Institute 
of Architects to prompt better advertising and sales 
service among manufacturers, out of which grew the 
Producers’ Council, has borne the most gratifying fruit. 
This Council of forward-looking manufacturers, em- 
bracing in its present membership sixty of the leading 
industries of the country producing building materials, 
is dedicated not only to the promotion of more intelli- 
gent advertising and sales effort directed at architects, 
but also toward uniting in a common purpose all the 


‘contributing elements of the great construction indus- 


try to promote better team play in their service to the 
public under the leadership of the architectural profes- 
sion. This objective, based on the test of enlightened 
public opinion, of which better advertising to architects 
is but a part, is by no means a mere altruistic generality 
of intangible nature, but an intensely practical common 
sense realization that the business of the future demands 
organized policies and individual effort. 
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No longer is this wonderful 


softwood 


The pine tree trade-mark 
is now imprinted on Pon- 
dosa, the Pick o’ the Pines 
—sending this famous soft- 
wood to market clearly and 
positively identified. This 
species mark justifies its ex- 
istence all along the line— 
from the time the lumber 
leaves the great mills in the 
Northwest till it reposes 
snugly and handsomely at 
last in the home you've 
planned. 


The lumber dealer can 
buy and sell Pondosa with 
confidence that it is as 
specified. The contractor 
can take it with assurance 
that the carpentry will be 
done in accordance with 





“Just pine” 


your standards—and on 
time. The home owner, 
when shown the trade- 
mark, will be happy that 
certified materials are being 
used. To you it is a qual- 
ity check on a very impor- 
tant but frequently “taken 
for granted” part of the 
home. 


Specify it for sheathing, 
siding, window frames, 
sash and doors—for roof- 
ing boards and sub-flooring 
—for all interior and ex- 
terior trim and other items 
where a light, even grained, 
easily worked softwood can 
be. used. Every. trade- 
marked stick is thoroughly 
seasoned, rigidly graded, 
carefully milled by a mem- 
ber of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association, 
and under its supervision 
and standards. It is plenti- 
ful at good lumber yards 
everywhere and famous 
wood-working plants with 
national distribution are 
also featuring “built-ins” 
and other intricate fabrica- 
tions made from this fine 
wood. Address Dept. 60, 
Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers Association, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine ip 


The Pick o'the Pines 
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For full architectural 
details see Sweet’s 
catalog. Write us for 
complete working data 
and pricelist. Remem- 
ber, too, wherever you 
arethere is a distribu- 
tor near you. We also 
carry a complete line 
of ‘‘Desco’’ construc- 
tion material in our 
New York City ware- 
house. 








=~ STORE FRONTS 














A typical Desco installation —showing the attractive effects which 
these high quality store fronts provide for display windows. 


Ww" sells a store to passing shoppers? Attractive display windows. 
How is a building owner to be sure of having display windows 
sufficiently distinctive to cause trade tostop at his store? By installing 
Desco Store Fronts. Desco Store Fronts combine sturdy construction with 
elegance and richness sufficient to adorn the most handsome shops. 
Because of their increased power to attract customers, shops equipped 
with Desco Store Fronts can command higher rentals. Desco Store Fronts 
provide the additional advantage of protecting the glass against abnormal 
wind pressure. They are made in a wide variety of finishes to 
harmonize with any architectural style. Write for information. 


DETROIT SHOW CASE CO. 


167¢ WEST Fort STREET oa a) DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York Office and Warehouse—344-346 East 32nd Street 
Pacific Coast Office—450 Skinner Bldg., Seattle, Washington 
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Chief Structural Engineer: 





Architects: Graham, Anderson, 


Probst & White, Chicago - M. Gunderson, Chicago 
John cnfiths Sou, Chicago The MERCHAN DISE MART 
CHICAGO 
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Electrically Welded Wire Fabrie 
for Conerete Reinforeement 


The choice of American Steel & Wire wires insure strength and economy. 
Company Electric Weld Fabric for the American Steel & Wire Company’s 
reinforcement of floor and roof slabs, wire fabric, both Triangle Mesh and 
in the world’s largest building, exem- _ Electric Weld, is the universal standard 
plifies the widespread acceptance of for all classes of concrete work. For ad- 
this product. Used here in connection ditional information on wire fabric re- 













with concrete rib floor ~ inforcement get in touch 
construction, the close ¥ Ps, with our nearest district 
and accurately spaced — office—they will extend 














high tensile strength steel Typical Section of Concrete Joist Floors every possible cooperation. 


American Steel & Wire Company 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 30 Church Street, New York 


Other Sales Offices: Boston Cleveland Worcester Philadelphia Buffalo 

Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati Baltimore Wilkes-Barre St. Louis 

KansasCity Minneapolis-St. Paul Milwaukee Oklahoma City Atlanta 
Birmingham Memphis Dallas Denver Salt Lake City 





TRIANGLE MESH U.S.Steel Products Co.,SanFrancisco,Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu ELECTRIC WELD 
IN ROLLS OR SHEETS Export Distributors: U. S. Steel Products Co., 30 Church Street, New York IN ROLLS OR SHEETS 
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21 VEARS OF SUCCESS AS SPECIALISTS IN 


CENTRIFUGAL rum Fr 3 

















They Measure Up 
To The Big Jobs 


For details on standard models, 
send for bulletins 


Economy Pumping Machinery Co. 
3431 West 48th Place, Chicago 


Representatives in principal cities--- 
Telephone and address under company name 
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All standard types—also specially designed pumps 
to meet any condition 
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What Is Modernism? 


(Continued from page 25) 


another by C. Howard Walker against so-called Modern 
Art. Both of them are apparently traditionists. Mr. 
Cram stated in his article on “Modern Art in 
France,” “Let me now hasten to aver that there 
is another side to the case, that this very ‘archi- 
tecture vivante’ even in its intrinsic ugliness has a 
real applicability to certain qualities of our technological 
civlization. In certain ways it does express a part of 
what we are today. Applied to industrial establishments, 
to hangars, garages, railway stations, department stores, 
it comes pretty near being an adequate expression of the 
informing impulse behind, and therefore operating in 
this category it is good from a philosophical point of 
view at least. Also it is sound in its contention that de- 
sign must follow structure, not vice versa. It is obsessed 
by steel and reinforced concrete, and working on the 
silly assumption that these have dispossessed stone, brick 
and timber, uses them logically where they should be 
used, and then tries to force them where they have no 
place. Of course, if you are going to build a church or 
school or dwelling of these fashionable materials, you 
ought not to hang on them a decoration of Gothic ; stone, 
structural and ornamental details; or marble arches and 
columns of the Italian Renaissance; or half timber work 
from the Cotswold.” 


jar JN, in Onderdonk’s book “The Ferro-Concrete 
Style,” says, “No part of a building should be devoted 
to ornament only. Rather aiming always at beautiful 
proportions, all the structural proportions, all the struc- 
tural elements of a building should be turned into 
ornament.” 

Victor Hugo has said: “The greatest productions of 
architecture are not so much the work of individuals as 
of a community; they are rather the offspring of a 
nation’s labor than the outcome of individual genius; 
the deposit of a whole people; the heaped up treasure of 
centuries ; the residuum left by the successive evapora- 
tions of human society; in a word, a species of forma- 
tions. Each nave of time leaves its coating of alluvium, 
each race deposits its layer on the monumerts, each in- 
dividual contributes his stone to it. Thus do the beavers 
work, thus the bees, thus man. Babel, that great symbol 
of architecture, is a bee hive. Great edifices, like great 
mountains, are the work of ages. The man, the artist, 
the individual, are lost sight of in these massive piles 
that often have no record of authorship. They are an 
epitome, a totalizer of human intelligence. Time is the 
architect a nation the builder.” 


Architectural League Exhibition 


HE first of a series of “one man” exhibitions to be 
held during 1929-1930 at the Architectural League 
of New York will open on November 12. The work of 
Holabird and Root of Chicago, IIl., will be shown in the 
exhibition room of the League until December 12. The 
exhibition committee of the League have planned a valu- 
able and interesting series of exhibitions, each featur- 
ing the work of one architect or firm. Other exhibitions 
to follow that of Holabird and Root will be announced 
in the near future. 
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and every product used must have 
lasting qualities. 

No wonder Architects insist 
upon the use of ““GALVADUCT”’ or 
“LoricaTED” Electric Conduit for 
the protection of wiring systems. 


For over thirty years the 
Garland Conduits have 


been specified and used 


GARLAND MFG. COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNA. 


JAMESON MEMORIAI 


need every 


PROTECTION 





HOSPITAL, NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Other Hospital Installations— 


Billings Hospital, Univ. of Chicago 
Waverly Hill Sanitarium, Louisville, Ky. 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 
Brooklyn State Hospital, Creedmore, L. 1. 
San Francisco Hospital, San Francisco, Cal. 
U. S. Veterans Hospital, Tucson, Ariz. 
Red Cross Hospital, New York City 

are a few of the many 
with Garland Conduits. 


hospitals protected 








From Manhattan to 


The Golden Gate 


Architectural preference for United Hollow 
Metal Doors and Trim is confined to no section 
or city—from Manhattan to the Golden Gate 
an ever-increasing percentage of the more im- 
portant commercial buildings are employing 
this durable, fire-safe construction. 


A current example is the 450 Sutter Building 
at San Francisco, of which J. R. Miller and T. P. 
Flueger are the architects. This most recent 
addition to West Coast skyscrapers has all 
elevator and swing doors and frames of United 
construction. Wherever the project, United 
engineering service is promptly available thru a 
far-flung field organization. 
THE UNITED METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


MEMBER PRODUCERS COUNCIL 
CANTON, OHIO 


MICHEL & PFEFFER IRON WORKS—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


West Coast Representative 
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Continued from Page 3) 


fore it is livable—screens, awnings, walks, planting and 
all sorts of odds and ends. Somehow one never thinks 
of these things when one is figuring the cost, but they 
are all surprisingly expensive and unfortunately the real- 
ization that they must be bought comes at a most awk- 
ward time—just when you have spent all your money 
and are trying to scrape up enough somewhere to buy 
new curtains and rugs and furniture to fill the great 
open spaces in the big new living-room. I know a young 
couple who got into a fearful financial jam on account 
of these odds and ends. From their architect's point 
of view, their neglect to provide a balance for these 
things was simple dumbness on their part, but I 
hope to find an ideal home-building adviser who will 
remind me of them in time to keep me out of bankruptcy. 
Then there are the allowances for lighting fixtures 
and hardware which the architect has made and in- 
cluded in the original total. Somehow they are never 
quite enough to cover the type of brackets and door- 
knobs which you and the architect agree are suitable. 
Naturally this discrepancy raises the costs a bit more. 





HEN there’s grading. At this point I have to keep 

tight control of my feelings, or the Editor would have 
to fill this line with nothing but dashes, asterisks and 
exclamation points. The unsuspecting client learns only 
after he builds a house that the grading figure is based 
on the premise that the excavation will yield enough 
dirt to do all necessary filling. If he has built on rock, 
it is expected that the excavated rock with a dusting of 
iop soil over it will be used to fill, regardless of the fact 
that shrubs and trees should be planted there—a fact 
which most of us forget until it is time to plant. If 
there isn’t enough dirt, more must be bought by the 
yard. The price in my section, at least, compares very 
weil with the price per yard of imported silk. 

You are a lucky client if you get off without genuine 
extras. I don’t suppose it happens often—architects 
being as clever as they are—but it does happen once 
in a while that something essential is left out of the 
specifications. This is the sort of thing that makes the 
client wake up in the middle of the night in a cold 
sweat. Are the bathroom fixtures in and the insulation 
and the hot water heater? If something is left out, 
naturally the client has to pay for it, no matter whose 
fault it is that it was forgotten, and this is what hurts. 
An extra always costs a tremendous lot more than it 
would have cost if it was figured in by the builder in 
the first place. A simple matter like changing from 
white to colored tile in the bathroom, for instance, may 
take your dress money for a year. 

“The builder’s estimate is at the wholesale rate,” the 





architect explains, “but extra items afterward are at the 


retail cost. 

I have made up my mind that I shall avoid extras 
when I build. I'll stick to what is down in the speci- 
fications. I won't be like the typical client one of my 
architect friends describes, who always says, “Put in 
whatever you like” when the specifications are written 
and then develops very definite ideas afterward. 

Sut how can the other type of extras be avoided? For 
cxample, a clothes closet to me is not a dark little box 
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DREAD IT 


with a few hooks in it. I expect shelves in closets, 
carefully planned for their specific purposes. I like a 
special place for my hats, and I must have a proper 
and commodious rest for my shoes. But I have a pre- 
monition that when we get around to discussing such 
mundane things as closets, I will be so much in awe of 
my architect that I will leave them to his judgment, 
and then, in the end, every shelf will be an extra, and | 
will have to pay for each as if it were made of solid gold. 

3y this time, you may have begun to suspect that, for 
all my high regard for them, I am rather scared of 
architects. It’s true. A quiet word from one of them 
on a matter of design reduces me to meek submission. 
Any woman who, feeling that the bedroom ceilings were 
a little too low or too sloping, has rashly asked her 
architect if he couldn't raise the cornice a foot will 
know what I mean. In the heavy silence which follows 
a brash suggestion like that, I have blushed for my 
ignorance exposed until now I am very timorous indeed 
about offering comments on the design of a house. 
3ut when I am building, there is no escaping such mo- 
ments. The Architect consults me on this point and 
that. I say I would like a door or a mantel like the 
one Mrs. Whosis has, and he looks at me in a pained 
fashion and gently intimates that he has thought of 
doing it another way. Naturally I wilt. As a dignified 
member of the profession puts it, “In a case of pro- 
fessional knowledge against a layman's prejudice, there 
is no question which should yield.” If I hold out for 
an enormous fireplace, and get it against his wishes, I 
know I'll never be any happier than I am when I buy 
and stubbornly wear a dress my husband doesn’t like. 

But this faith in an architect’s ability to be always 
right has its limits. I don’t want to get into the predic- 
ament of the woman who hired an architect to design 
her a Colonial house. He knew his Colonial to the last 
molding and hinge, and he was a purist in matters of 
style. Such a purist that he told her coldly that she had 
ruined her house by having so many bathrooms in it! It 
seems to me that, in a case like that, either the architect is 
too tradition-ridden or the style is too inflexible. I want 
my architect to consider me and my furniture and the 
way [| and my modern friends live, and I want my 
house designed accordingly. If I ask for a nice, good- 
looking, comfortable house, I am apt to be supremely 
pained if, after the elevations are translated into brick 
and stone, I find I have a pure Tudor mansion that 
simply won’t tolerate my old green sofa. 


—y IMETIMES I wonder if architects are keeping step 
with the times as well as they should. If I ask one if 
he can build me a good house for $18,000. and he says 
he can, I'd like to be sure that he considers an oil burner, 
electric refrigeration, an electric outlet over the sink, 
two baths, and a garage as essential to a modern house. 
If he doesn’t, the sum mentioned won't cover my house, 
and I might as well know it at the beginning. 
Mentioning the sink reminds me that the stock criti- 
cism of architects still is that they make the kitchen 
sink too low. In their defense, I want to testify that 
to my knowledge the only houses with too low sinks 
nowadays are those that are built without benefit of 
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Sana-bestos Tiles 


POTENTES 


for Schools, Churches, Hos- 
pitals, Stores, Apartments, 
and Homes 


| Ladi Deli 
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The architect will be quick to recognize 
these desirable features of Sana-bestos 
Floor Tiles: 


—Easily and quickly laid in plastic cement by the 
average workman. 

—Moderate in first cost with no upkeep expense. 

—Not affected by acids or alkalines. 

—Stains and marks of cigarettes easily removed 
by washing with soap and water. 

—Comfortable, non-slippery, resilient surface, 
that will not buckle, crawl, warp, wrinkle, 
loosen, or turn up at the corners. 

—Never wears rough or gritty, and is never af- 
fected by traffic no matter how severe. 

—A variety of color tones that harmonize with 
any artistic layout, including black, maroon, red, 
brown, green. Sana-bestos tiles are also manu- 


factured in two color marble effects (but not in 
light colors.) 





Sana-bestos Heavy Duty Tiles 


Sana-bestos Tiles for industrial use are 
manufactured 1% inch in thickness. They 
may be laid either in our special plastic 
cement or in concrete. When laid in con- 
crete they can be used out of doors as well 
as indoors, with excellent results. 


Sam ple tile and descriptive literature 
sent upon request 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


110 Madison St. 


Established 1906 


Waukegan, Illinois 





Hang walls with Wall-Tex 
for beauty, economy and 


cleanliness 
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SATISFACTION resulting from a Wall-Tex job 1s basea 
on the three cardinal points—beauty, economy and ease 
with which Wall-Tex is cleaned. Wall-Tex is an at- 
tractive, durable wall fabric obtainable in a wide 
range of designs, both modernistic and conventional. 

Tough and elastic, the washable fabric of Wall- 
Tex will never crack, discolor or peel. After ten years 
Wall-Tex is as good as new. Yet Wall-Tex costs no 
more than ordinary wall covering. 

\ damp cloth lightly passed over Wall-Tex removes 
all spots, finger-prints and dust. This assures fresh, 
clean walls always. Wall-Tex is admirable as a base 
for plaster and paint, as a strengthener of cracked 
walls, and, of course, as a decorative wall covering. 
Tiny cracks that mar walls may be completely and 
permanently hidden by an application of Wall-Tex. 
Architects, builders and decorators should note their 
name and address on the margin of this page and 
send for samples, complete information and name of 
the nearest Wall-Tex distributor. 


THe Cotumsus-UNnion On CiLotH Company 
C-11-29, Columbus, Ohio 
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“For 


RITTER FLOORING 


Manufactured Exclusively from 


Appalachian Oak. 








homes that breathe 
refinement” 


A small Oriental here; a rare 
Chinese there--mere splashes 
of color to enhance the con- 
trasting beauty of oak floors. 
A genuine Ritter Appalach- 
ian Oak Floor imparts dis- 
tinction to every room in 
which it is laid. Its velvet- 





like texture and close-knit grain provide a perfect 


background for rich furnishings, and add an aristo- 


cratic charm that ordinary flooring cannot duplicate. 








Specify Ritter Appalachian 
Oak for the floors and inte- 
rior trim of your next im- 
portant job. 


W. M. RITTER LUMBER CO. 


Largest Producers of 
Appalachian Hardwoods 
General Offices: Dept. A. A. 
Coitumsus, Onto 
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| professional guidance. I have heard, though of one 
absent-minded soul who placed the only outlet for kitchen 
electric appliances directly behind the range where Hou- 


dini himself couldn’t have made use of it. 
a | 
LTOGETHER, when I face all the crises that must 
inevitably arise, I quake at the thought of building a 
new house. I know that I shall emerge from the ordeal 
with an empty pocket-book and a shrunken ego. I may 
even find myself threatened with a lawsuit, as was one 
hapless home-builder whose architect mislaid the septic 
tank and had it set on a neighbor’s property. But I know 
nevertheless that I cannot build without an architect. Ac- 
customed now to the beauty and perfection of a profes- 
sionally designed house, I cannot be happy in any other 
kind, and I feel that if architects were all suddenly abol- 
ished for their sins, the world would slip gradually back 
into the cave-man style of living. After all, architecture 
is an inseparable component of civilization. So, even 
though all my brilliant ideas meet with a chilly reception, 
and the days to come will be filled with troubles, I’m go- 

ing to engage an architect. 








| Cant Do That” 
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‘We Apologize ... and Will 


“THe AMERICAN inn xs : 
| URELY someone in your 
organization is shy on 


ARCHITECT 
humor! 


| “Gentlemen : 

“Here you’re asking architects to supply you 
gratis with experiences so that you can pick one 
that suits you! 

“Why don’t you ask some selected architects for 

| their experiences and, if in accord, pay for them?” 
Wititiam W. DrummMey, A.I.A. 


Boston, Mass. 


Incidently, Lancelot Sukert, President of the Michi- 
gan Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
read the page reproduced above and sent THE AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT an article that will be published in the 
December issue. After all, the collective experience of 
leading architects on problems such as this is bound to 
react to the benefit of the profession as a whole. 
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“TO-MORROW” 
and the Architect 


By Benjamin F. Betts 


HRISTMAS is a time when the hearts of men turn to thoughts of 

peace, and as another year draws to a close we are given to taking 

stock of the present and what the future may hold. As the year 1929 
nears its end, we find that world-wide peace is nearer in realization than ever 
before in history. The acceptance of the Kellogg Peace Pact signifies a new 
mental attitude on the part of nations and people as a whole that presages much 
for future years. 

We also find the building industry in peaceful accord. Building Congresses 
are doing much good in uniting all industrial interests in a common. purpose. 
Misunderstandings are being corrected. Factions in the industry are seeing the 
wisdom of arbitration. They have discovered that a friendly discussion and a 
calm settlement of disputes pays big dividends. Peace in the building industry 
is something for which we may well give thanks at this time. 

Business this year has been good. It has not surpassed in volume, perhaps, 
previous record years but nevertheless building generally has been well sustained. 
The tendency of the building public to speculate in Wall Street has had its 
effect throughout the country. Recent activities on the ‘street’? may, however, 
have a salutary effect and individuals having had their ‘fling’ may turn to 
sounder and saner investments. This should stimulate renewed activity in build- 
ing. Money rates show tendencies for the better. Our financial structure prom- 
ises to become stronger and there is every indication that business is good and 
that we may confidently expect it to continue throughout 1930. The outlook is 
exceedingly bright. 


URING the past decade we have lived to see the building industry pass 

through years fraught with trials, dangers, and tribulations. The ship has 
weathered the storm. Conditions have gradually righted themselves, business 
has been stablized, and returned to a situation that may be termed normal. 
During this period we have seen the industry practically revolutionized, and 
grow from large to even larger proportions. 

Architectural practice has kept pace with the spirit of the times and from a 
position of mere planners of buildings architects find themselves in the field of 
big business and gradually becoming a more important factor in the economic 
structure of the building industry. The position of the architect is constantly 
becoming stronger. The public is becoming better informed of the architect's 
functions, a fact which augurs well for the future. The profession must prepare 
itself to assume added responsibilities and to render the service that it will be 
called upon to furnish in 1930 and the years that are to follow. 
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ERE in the United States we 
have seen the growth of towns along waterways, next 
along highways, and then along railways. Population 
has always followed transportation. New towns and cities 
spring up as their location becomes more easily accessible. 

Each of the new methods of transportation brought 
in its wake new living and city problems. With the 
railroad, buiidings had to be torn down, streets changed, 
money easily saved by forethought spent to provide a 
right of way. With the automobile, highways had to 
be widened and straightened. Hundreds of miles of old 
roads are being cast into the discard because they are 
neither straight enough nor wide enough to meet modern 
traffic conditions. In fact, the older and larger cities 
cannot cope with the problem of automobile traffic, even 
though stoops have been ripped off houses and park- 


Airports will aftect 


ZONING 


LAW S 


glimpse at future 


problems that should 
be 


by FRANCIS KEALLY, A.1.A. 


Architectural advisor for the recent Lehigh Air- 
port Competition, and one of the best versed men 


solved today 


on the design and construction of airports 


ways have been taken from the center of the streets. 

Now with aviation upon us, the old story will be 
repeated, but with an even more disastrous expenditure 
of time and money—unless the lesson of the past is 
learned and we provide for the solution of the problem 
before it becomes acute. 

Quite evidently aviation means new solutions of city 
planning problems and the drafting of new zoning regu- 
lations that will take into consideration the angle of 
flight that must inevitably influence the height of build- 
ings erected within the airport zone. 

The heights of such buildings should be governed by 
the angle of safe gliding and taking off for planes. This 
angle is given by the ratio of 7:1. Thus, for every foot 
in height, the building will be set back from the airport 
7 feet. In other words, a 50-foot structure would have 


Buildings will rise in tiers around the airport, like a cross-section of the Yale Bowl 
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The angle of safe gliding and taking off will make it necessary for structures like 
the Woolworth Building to be zoned more than a mile away from an airport for safety 


to be set back 350 feet from the airport. A high struc- 
ture similar to the Woolworth Building, which is 792 
feet in height, would have to be set back from the air- 
port 5544 feet, or a little more than a mile away. This 
will make a cross-section of airports and the surround- 
ing buildings similar to that of the Yale Bowl, for the 
buildings will rise from the sides of the field like stepped 
terraces. 

Laws controlling the heights of buildings and other 
obstacles in the neighborhood of airports will have to be 
enacted if air travel is to develop as it has a right to 
develop. When our early railroads were planned, it 
Was necessary to raze obstructions which interfered with 
the construction of the roads. Let’s control the skyline 
surrounding our airports before it is too late to do so. 











Land surrounding sites selected for airports is des- 
tined to be utilized for extensive development, not only 
for housing and retail business purposes, but for in- 
dustrial sites as well. Considerable amounts of farm 
land and even tracts which formerly were barren are 
being turned into costly landing fields. Thus, inacces- 
sible land is coming into a healthy demand. Hotels, 
restaurants, and shops will rise on the edge of flying 
fields. Industries will clamor for adjacent factory sites 
and will run railroad spurs to the fields to expedite the 
transportation of industrial products. Many airplane 
factories will employ thousands of men in the future 
just as do the plants which turn out locomotives and 
railroad cars today. Since the families of the workers 
must live nearby, new com- (Continued on page 100) 
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A MAIN FLOOR THEATRE 


In the Contemporary Manner 
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COMMERCIAL REQUIREMENTS 


of a suburban theatre are solved by 

stores, offices and recreation features 

in the Pickwick Theatre Building, at 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


ZOOK & M CAUGHEY, Associated 
R. Harold Zook, Architect 










Photographs by Chicago 
Architectural Photograph- 
ing Co., and Trowbridge 
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IMPLE, restrained and without superfluous orna- 

ment, the Pickwick Theatre building yet frankly 
expresses its purpose. The mass and silhouette were 
carefully studied in clay before the detail drawings 
The exterior ts Indiana Limestone above 
a base of Minnesota granite 


were made. 


\T THE LEFT ts an unusual sculptured figure by 
A. Tanelli, forming the fountain that is the main 
point of interest at one end of the foyer 


BELOW is the detail drawing of a typical organ 

and ventilating grille, designed by the architects and 

modeled by A. Ianelli. It was quite evidentaly in- 

spired by the exterior, being strongly reminiscent 
of the central part of the tower 
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Radiator grilles in the lobby, 
which are in character with 
the other ornamental details, 
are of bronze from models 


by A. Ianelli 


AST iron lanterns, en- 
closing red, blue and 
yellow lights, terminate the 
tower and flanking pylons. 
The entrance canopy ts also 


of cast iron, beneath which Dp 


lightsare set in chevron stripes 
¢ 
A 








OMING MON-TUES-WED ~ GREAT Paramount] 
LL TALKING PICTURE - DOCTOR'S SECRET’) 


ELOW is the foyer, the 

floor of which is covered 
with a specially woven car- 
pet. The end of the foyer not 
shown is decorated with a 
remarkable landscape of the 
beautiful country surrounding 
Park Ridge, Ill. The ceiling 
treatment shows unusual re- 
straint in its use of ornament 
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HE center ceiling of 

the auditorium of 
the Pickwick Theatre 
is ornamented with a 
colorful all-over pattern 
m harmony with the 
vivid asbestos curtain. 
Six-inch cut glass gems 
mserted in chamfers of 
the ceiling offsets pro- 
duce a sparkling effect 
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through reflected light 
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APESTRY designed 

to correspond with 
the wall decorations 
covers the seats in the 
auditorium, which seats 
two thousand persons. 
The auditorium is nine- 
ty-two fect wide, One 
hundred and twelve feet 
long, and fifty feet aver- 


age height. The stage ts 


twenty-nine feet deep 
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Doing lt 
the 


CLIENT‘S 
A Y 


By James Jennings Bevan 


Last month RUTH BOYLE of “Good Housekeeping’ told about 
the difficulties which clients have when dealing with architects. 
This month Mr. Bevan tells how he avoids these difficulties 


each job in detail two or three months after it has 

been completed. Perhaps I find that certain details 
in design were not as successful as I had hoped or that 
some change or improvement can be made in future 
specifications. I study the cost to me, the cost to the 
owner, the time consumed in construction, and the nature 
of the extras. 

I take particular pains to analyze the relation of the 
architect, the owner and the contractor to see if some of 
the misunderstandings which arose during the progress 
of the last job can be eliminated from the next one for, 
particularly in small country house work, there are 
certain difficulties which arise time after time to harry 
the nerves of architect and client alike. I long ago came 
to the conclusion that most of these misunderstandings 
arose from the client’s lack of ability to visualize his 
completed house, and a failure on the part of both archi- 
tect and owner to discuss thoroughly the question of 
cost. In this connection it is unfortunate that in many 
instances the architect also fails to grasp the client’s point 
of view. 

At some time or another we have all heard a layman 
say that he would rather buy a house all ready built than 
go through all the trouble of building one. Too often 
this feeling ‘s inspired by the experience of some friend 
or relative who fell into the hands of an incompetent 
architect. Such propaganda is harmful to the profes- 
sion. I believe that a strong effort should be made to 
combat it at its source by a thorough discussion at the 
beginning of each job followed by a_ business-like 
handling of the client’s affairs thereafter. 

It is difficult sometimes for us to realize just how 
hard it is for a client to realize what his completed house 
is going to be like. The architect, by virtue of his train- 
ing, finds no difficulty in forming a mental picture of 


exc some time | have made it a practice to review 
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the house, but the client may be forgiven if the forma- 
tion of such a picture is somewhat of a strain on his 
imagination. He is naturally vitally interested in the ap- 
pearance of his house, its arrangement and cost, for 
it not only is to be his permanent house, but: represents 
the largest single investment that he will probably ever 
make, 

To begin with, the client must have confidence in the 
skill and ability of his architect. This may result from 
his having seen sufficient examples of the architect’s 
work or in other ways, but in any event such confidence 
should certainly be established in the client before the 
architect proceeds with the details of the work. 

We all have had experience with the client who asks 
the opinion of his friends and relatives on almost every 


TO AVOID TROUBLE..... 


Establish confidence of client 
Determine exact appropriation 


Deduct from appropriation items not in- 
cluded in the general contract to obtain net 
cost of structure 


Decide on general scheme 





Accompany 16th scale studies with budget 
of items that will be required to complete 
the house and grounds 


Then operate on a business basis 
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poimt that comes up, rather than to rely on the opinion 
of the man whose advice he is paying tor. It seems to 
me that the clients who are particularly troublesome in 
this respect are those who are comparative strangers. 
Those who are known personally, or those who come } 
through the recommendation of friends are much easier > fared y 
: or ° ° . ° ‘ , 
to handle. Then too, this attitude is often caused by ne ee Ai p ; 
an ° 6 <i AT pl Sars = TY et a 

the all too prevalent idea that the client provides the ; Tae hy Bey 

I I ; — 
° 1 . == ee ined - > 
ideas and the architect merely dresses them up and 
“draws up blueprints.” 


AS, 





NCE confidence is established, I take particular pains =" 
O to make my sketches understood ; I believe that there | 
should be no difficulty in this respect if the architect 
tries to put himself in his client’s place. A client should 
be questioned as to sizes and use of such rooms as the 
pantry and the laundry, the linen room and cedar closet, 


and nothing should be taken for granted. I remember LEVATIONS are not easily understood 
one experience with a dressing room which impressed by the average client and he may fail to 
upon me the importance of carefully discussing all such visualize the house, but.... 


details. I had planned it carefully with a view to obtain- 
ing good light space for a dressing table and maximum 
closet room, assuming quite naturally that the room 
was for the use of Mrs. Owner. When I began to talk 
about the dressing table, however, I soon found that 
such was not the case, as my client had appropriated 
this room for himself. With careful discussion of details 
such as these, many misunderstandings can be avoided. 

I believe that the average client forms a pretty good 
idea of what his house will look like from constant ref- 
erence to the drawings. If there are any peculiar con- 
ditions which trouble him as when the site is very un- 
even, or the house itself is of the rambling picturesque 
type, a model is a great help. By this I mean a scale 
model reproducing the conditions as closely as possible. 
both as to color and texture. These models are such de- 
lightful things to look at that they not only help to ex- 





plain things but generally raise the client’s enthusiasm ERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS make the 
to the Nth degree. Good ones, however, are expensive proposed house more of a living thing to 
and it is seldom that a client (Continued on page 92) him, while .... 


MM! \DELS like 


this visual- 
ise the new house 
so vividly that 
the client can not 
fail to have the 
utmost confid- 
ence in his archi- 
tect through re- 
alizing exactly 
how it will look 
when finished. 
Of course it 
should be under- 
stood that the 
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Lithograph of Le Pont St. Jean, Fribourg, by A. Genoud, of the 
architectural firm of Genoud & Cuony, Fribourg, Switserland 
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Lithograph of the Fontaine Ste. Anne, Fribourg, by A. Genoud, 
architect. Original size of this and facing drawing is 13%4 x 20 
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stories 


Income Disappeared 


- a study of the 


Skyscraper Question 


HE American Institute of Steel Construction will 
shortly release an interesting and valuable report 
on the “economic height” of skyscraper office 
buildings. The investigation, which required 
about two years to complete, was conducted under the 
direction of W. C. Clark, chief economist and vice-presi- 
dent of S. W. Strauss Company. Plans and specifications 
for eight hypothetical buildings to occupy a site in the 
Grand Central zone of New York City were prepared by 
J. K. Kingston, architect of the firm of Warren & Wet- 
more. Stephen F. Voorhees and R. H. Shreve acted as 
advisory architects. The elevator equipment, structural 
steel, and mechanical services were designed and esti- 
mates of the cost of the various buildings and estimates 
of the total amount were made by men recognized as 
authorities in their respective fields. Two committees of 
New York building managers prepared estimates of the 
probable gross revenue and operating expenses. 

The investigation was undertaken to determine if. pos- 
sible the “economic height” of tall buildings as a result 
of the controversy that has been current for and against 
the skyscraper. Arguments have been advanced for 
regulating and limiting the height of high buildings ever 
since the Tacoma building was erected in Chicago about 
forty years ago. The attack has been directed against 
them as “strange, unsightly, tradition breaking monstros- 
ities, street disfigurers, catastrophe harborers, blockers 
of light and air, dangerous fire risks, responsible for 
traffic congestion and it has even been stated that these 
buildings do not pay.” 

On the other hand there are those who defend the tall 
building and present good reasons to justify its con- 
tinued erection and existence. 

The report points out the amusing angle that enters 
the problem in the solicitude of the critics for the poor 
building owners who insist upon putting their money in 
high office buildings. It states, “obviously if it can be 
conclusively demonstrated that tall buildings as a class 
are unprofitable or less profitable than low structures 
investors will cease to erect these structures.”’ 

It is also true that if structures are shown to interfere 
with the rights of others the law steps in to safeguard 
the health and safety of the public. “As in other fields 
of human progress the economic consideration of the 
skyscraper will be the determining factor.” 

The economic aspect of these structures has never 
been thoroughly studied. Available literature was found 
upon inspection to contain so many conflicting general 
claims and meager facts that it was apparent that a 
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11 Important Factors | 
Influence | 
| 
| 


MS 
(z 
s 


Sconomic Height of Buildings 


value of the land 

sise and shape of the plot 

legal restrictions 

efficiency of the architectural design and 

layout 

building factors showing a tendency to tn- 

crease the cost | 

a. structural steel 

b. elevators 

c. brickwork 

d. plumbing and water supply 

e. heating and ventilating 

f. electric light and power wiring | 

g. total mechanical equipment 

h. permanent interior partitions | 

° | 
| 


Wh 


un 


jor 


i. windows and glazing 
building factors showing a tendency to de- 
crease cost 
a. roofing 
b. excavation 
c. miscellaneous 
building factors showing tendency to con- 
stant cost 
a. interior finish 
b. concrete floors 
c. exterior finish 
absorption of rentable arca by elevators and 
other service facilities 
9. level of construction costs 
10. variations in rentable value of floors at vari- 
ous heights 
11. variations in operating costs at various 
heights 


NX 





“first hand investigation” was highly desirable to arrive 
at a scientific conclusion. 

When land values reach $50, $100, or $200 per square 
foot it is evident that intensive development of the 
property is essential to support the heavy “carrying 
charges” of interest and taxes. It appears logical that 
a building ten stories high will carry this burden more 
easily than one of five and that twenty or thirty stories 
more easily than ten. Earle Schultz of the National 
Association of Building Owners and Managers has 
stated “both gross and net income increase with the 
height of the building.” It is known that gross income 
increases faster than, net income and that as a result a 
point of economic return must ultimately be reached. 

As a workable definition of “economic height” the 
formulators of the report accepted in general a state- 
ment of J. Rowland Bibbins: “The true economic height 
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of a structure is that height which will secure the maxi- 
mum ultimate return on the total investment—including 
the land—within the reasonable useful life of the struc- 
ture under appropriate conditions of architectural design, 
efficiency of layout, light and air, ‘neighborly conduct,’ 
street approaches and utility services. The balance sheet 
and income account should cover all elements of revenue 
and expense, including depreciation, obsolescence and/or 
amortization of structure (27-33 years) and also, where 
involved, the cost control of adjacent buildings for in- 
suring light and air. Appreciation of land where owned, 
less cost of carrying the land, is properly part of the 
‘net return’ of the enterprise. Futurities must be esti- 
mated to find the proper earning power value of the 
property as of any year.” The writers of the report 
state that the period of 27-33 years allowed for the use- 
ful life of the building is controversial and that this is 
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eight of elevator 
cables, and capacity 
of average human ear 
drum to withstand 
change in pressure, 
limit skyscraper height 
to 2000 feet 
Economic height is 
reached before physi- 
cal limitations become 
important 


Architect's drawing of the seventy- 
five story hypethetical building 
upon which this article ts based 


influenced by many factors. For this reason it was not 
taken into account in arriving at the figures used to 
determine the “economic height” of the hypothetical 
buildings used as a basis of comparison in the report. 


HE authors of the investigation determined upon a 

specific site approximately 200 x 400 in the congested 
high-land-value area of Manhattan adjacent to the Grand 
Central zone. This was selected as a location calling 
for a development of maximum intensity. The size of 
the site was felt to be important as giving the high build- 
ing a fair chance to demonstrate whether under any con- 
dition a very high building was economically justifiable, 
and would not involve unfairness to the low building. 

Eight separately considered buildings were designed 
for the selected site. These were 8, 15, 22, 30, 37, 50, 
63 and 75 stories in height. (Continued on page 88) 
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COLONIAL YET MODERN 


A house 


with brick 


by Julius Gregory 


designed in stone 
trimmings 


The House of Louis Wilputte, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Problem 


e Family consists of owner and wife, 
financially well off; two maids; who do 
considerable entertaining @ Large living 
room e Good sized dining-room * 

Servants’ quarters accessible to main house 
but not im direct contact with it © Two 
master bedrooms and two guest rooms, each 
with private bath adjoining @ Site, gener- 
ally flat in slightly rolling country @ Owners 
had collected fine specimens of English fur- 
niture of seventeenth century design and 
desired a colonial house to harmonize with 
furniture e@ In architect's opinion a mere 
copy of old designs would not be suitable. 
He desired the addition of a modern touch, 


to which principle the owners agreed pro- 
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Reminiscent of early American architecture in composition, this house designed by Julius 
Gregory has a distinctly modern flavor in its details that ts refreshing, rational and individual 
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ORIGINALITY IN TREATMENT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GOTTSCHO 





A one-car garage ts built into the house for the owner’s private automobile. A separate 
garage provides space for extra cars and living quarters for the chauffeur. A _ restful 
composition consisting of a dominating mass and subordinate wings is a logical ex- 
pression of the plan. House of Louis Wilputte, New Rochelle, N. Y. Julius Gregory, architect 
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Local stone and brick have been combined in an interesting manner. No one can accuse 
the architect of having copied a house several centuries old. The colonial spirit that ts 
evident satisfied the client’s desire for a house that would provide a correct setting 
for his collection of some very fine specimens of seventeenth century English furniture 
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Perhaps it is because stone, brick and slate come from mother earth that they 
invariably look well in combination. In the above instance the difference in the sise of the 
units and the variation and difference in color lends interest to the composition. No 
effort was wasted in striving for an effect. The pleasing qualities found in 
this house are the result of the logical use of materials in a_ stimple composition 
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True to the 
COLONIAL 


yet modern 


N designing the interiors of the 

house of Louis Wilputte at New 

Rochelle, N. Y., Julius Gregory has 

maintained more closely the spirit, 
character and ideals of early American 
precedent than in the exterior. The 
interiors shown -on this page are the 
diniug-room and one of the bedrooms. 
The owner's desire for a setting that 
would be appropriate for his collection 
of seventeenth century English. furni- 
ture established the “style.” While the 
exterior is reminiscent of the Colonial 
omy in- general lines and proportions, 
there is a very definite relationship 
and harmonious spirit between the in- 
terior and exterior.architecture. This 
has been secured without using stero- 
typed forms of early origin. Archi- 
tecture ts often described as the de- 
signing of beautiful buildings. This 
might well be restated as the design- 
ing of buildings that are as beautiful 
as possible under imposed conditions 
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As i Looks 


of the firms of McKim, Mead, and White, and Carrere 


ROM the discussion that 
Rendering has occurred in “The Arch- 
Accounts itects’ Journal” of London 


on the subject of when 
architects should present their bills to clients for their 
services, one gains the impression that there is no well 
established practice in this respect in England. For 
that matter, is it well established in this country? We 
doubt whether it is. Yet it is a matter that should be 
clearly understood by architect and client alike from the 
beginning of their relations. For some unknown reason 
there seems to exist a certain delicacy and _ hesitation 
on the part of members of the profession to discuss the 
question of fees with the client. It is a matter that can 
not be taken for granted. It must sooner or later be 
faced. It is better to have the price to be paid for 
services rendered, and the time at which portions of the 
fee are due, understood at the beginning rather than to 
have an unpleasant and unnecessary misunderstanding 
later. The Standard form of Contract of the American 
Institute of Architects is worth having on hand ready 
to be signed by the client. 


N his presidential address 
R. |. B. A. Looks to the Royal Institute of 
Ahead Architects, Mr. Walter 

Tapper emphasized the need 
of introducing the art of design into the schools and 
colleges. A committee of the R. I. B. A. recommended 
that—a list of books on architecture be prepared for 
the use of school libraries; that an annual prize for 
an essay, or for sketches, or for other evidence of in- 
terest in architecture be made to students in public and 
secondary schools; that the heads of schools be urged 
to foster interest in architecture; that a list of lecturers 
on architecture available to schools be prepared and fur- 
nished to all schools; and that schools be approached 
by means of circulars urging the importance of interest- 
ing pupils in architecture as an essential element in any 
minimum liberal education. This idea is fundamentally 
good. Children guided in their appreciation of what 
constitutes good architecture at a highly impressionably 
age would soon develop a race architecturally conscious. 
It is a far reaching look into the future. 


URING the past half cen- 
The Last Of tury there have been two 
Five Great Men architectural firms that have 

exerted a marked influence 


on the development of architecture in the United States. 
The original members of these firms can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. One by one, they have passed 
on: White, Carrere, Mead, McKim, and now Thomas 
Hastings. Through the offices of these two firms has 
passed a host of men—architects, draftsmen, specification 
writers, and superintendents—who have spread through- 
out this country the high ideals instilled by the members 


and Hastings. Little did these youthful and courageous 
pioneers think, when they began their careers, that they 
would one day be known and their influence felt 
throughout the world. To them we owe a debt of grati- 
tude for the part they have taken in placing the archi- 
tectural profession on the plane and in the position it 
holds today in public esteem. It is with sincere regret 
that we record in this issue the death of the last original 
member of these two famous firms, Thomas Hastings. 


F you faced the Thanks- 
giving Turkey with indeci- 
sion and came off more or 
less worsted in the struggle 
to carve the king of birds with finesse, may we suggest 
that you approach the Christmas Turkey better prepared 
to come off with first honors. Plans, elevations, sec- 
tions, and specifications for correctly carving America’s 
favorite holiday fowl are included in an article entitled 
“When Father Carves the Turkey” by Allen R. Dodd, 
published in Good Housekeeping for November. This 
is not an advertisement but our service would not be 
complete without informing you where the documents 
are to be found. 


Specifications for 
Carving Turkey 


; CCOUNTS in the daily 
Alteration press of accidents that 
Hazards occur to buildings being 


altered are sufficiently fre- 
quent to serve as a warning to architects having work 
of this kind in hand. We question whether buildings 
being altered under an architect’s direction are often 
subject to accidents that could have been avoided by 
even ordinary care. The number of accidents that do 
happen, however, should be sufficient to serve as a warn- 
ing that structural conditions in buildings being altered 
must be carefully investigated and watched to prevent 
endangering the stability of the structure. 


OME people still think that 
Napoleon and veneer is merely a cheap 
way to make furniture, or 


Wood Veneer 
an economical use of ex- 


pensive woods, not realizing that veneer is capable of 
strength as well as beautiful appearance. The Emperor 
Napoleon demonstrated this with his desk, which went 
through several campaigns, was carried on mule’s back 
and artillery carriages, and is now a well preserved 
relic in the Museum at Fontainebleau. 


DITORIAL mention was 
made last month of the 
coming of telephone instru- 
ments in colors other than 
somber black. The white telephone in the Grand Cen- 
tral barber shop has since been removed. The color 
chipped off. It was probably a black telephone painted 
white. The moral is, the color should go “clear through.” 


Those Colored 
Telephones 
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to the Editors 


T is safe to say that few 
specifications are prepared 
by architects that do not 
contain in one or more 
places the old “grandfather’s” clause—‘work shall be 
executed to the satisfaction of the architect.” Just what 
this requirement may ultimately mean to the contractor 
on the job is worth some speculation. 
means nothing. 


To the Satisfaction 
of the Architect 


In some cases it 
In others it may work many hardships 
and be productive of argument. “To the satisfaction 
of the architect” is susceptible of as many interpreta- 
tions as there are architects. It is an absurd clause that 
has no place in a fair and definite specification. It can 
be relegated to the relics of the past and can properly 
be omitted from contract documents to the satisfaction 
of the contractor, without injury to the interest of the 
client, or to the reputation of the architect. 


HE combination grab bar 
Impractical Bath- and soap dish so often used 
room Fixtures in bathrooms would never 

be allowed if the archi- 
tect stopped to think about it. The dish is made with- 
out a lip. As a consequence, every time the shower is 
used the soap dish gets full of water and the soap dis- 
solves unless the bather remembers laboriously to scoop 
out the water. Why use it, particularly as there are fix- 
tures without this drawback ? 

This drainless fixture is in the same impractical class 
as the window at the side of the bath tub. Every time 
the shower is turned on, the window sill and window 
curtains get wet. Of course, rubberized curtains can 
be used, but in most cases the tub can be placed so as to 
make such a makeshift unnecessary. 


PPRECIATION of archi- 
A. |. A. Honor tecture, of allied arts, of 
Awards design, and of the industrial 

arts is encouraged by the 
American Institute of Architects, which has formulated 
a system of nationwide honor awards. Chapter commit- 
tees will make nominations of buildings based upon 
plan, function, and design in dwellings, multiple dwell- 
ings, commercial buildings, quasi-public buildings, pub- 
lic schools, and public buildings. Additional awards will 
be made in group, city, and community planning, land- 
scape, fine arts, applied and industrial arts. Awards 
will be determined from these nominations by a jurv 
selected by the Executive Committee of the Institute. 
David J. Witmer of Los Angeles is the chairman of 
the committee that framed the honor award plan. The 
idea is commendable and, if properly carried out, as there 
is every reason to think that it will be, should be pro- 
ductive of much good to the architectural profession as 
a whole. It will serve to draw the attention of the public 
to good architecture in every community, particularly 
in those communities fortunate enough to have build 
ings in the final award class. It should further serve as 
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an incentive for architects in every town and city to 
work to the end of receiving public recognition. By 
making the awards a coveted honor, the idea can be 
made a real stimulus for honest effort. 


- HE Executive Committee 
Advertising of the American Institute 
Architectu re of Architects has received 


communications 
relative to advertising architecture and the architect, 
according to “The Octagon.” The Committee is 
recommending to the Board of Directors of the 
Institute that the question of advertising architecture 
and the architect by Chapters of the Institute and by 
individuals, respectively, be placed on the program of the 
next Convention for discussion by the delegates. Charles 
H. Cheney, Chairman of the Committee on City and 


numerous 


Regional Planning, has submitted a proposal for the 
establishment of a Bureau of Architectural Service, 


which is in effect a great educational program intended 
to reach the entire public through definite educational 
and publicity channels. This matter has been referred 
to the Board of Directors. With sufficient agitation from 
various channels, something may vet come of the idea. 
That this matter is one for collective rather than indi- 
vidual action has been clear for some time. 


; N appointing = William 

A Wise Adams Delano, F. A. I. A., 
Appointment as a member of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and 


Planning Commission to succeed the late Milton B. 
Medary, President Hoover has again displayed the good 
judgment that has thus far characterized his adminis- 
tration. Mr. Delano by education, experience, and con- 
tact with public affairs is well qualified to serve on the 
Commission and we congratulate the Commission upon 
acquiring the benefit of his ability. From 1924 to 1928, 
Mr. Delano served on the National Fine Arts Commis- 
sion. He is President of the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, Secretary of the Committee on Furnishings 
for the White House, New York Chapter representa- 
tive of the A. I. A. Committee on the National Capital, 
and President of the New York Chapter. 


UOTING from an 
advertising booklet, 
“The October ‘Sports- 
man’ brings to light 
an old formula: Write down the vear of your birth; 
the year of your marriage 


Who Says ‘Archi- 
tects Can't Figure? 


: the number of vears vou’ve 
been married; and vour age. 
the answer will be 3858. 


Add them all together and 
It really works. But why?” 
We tried it and found that it worked. What happens 
in the case of a batchelor is difficult to say, but we can 
tell “em why it works. The vear of your birth plus your 
age equals 1929. The year of your marriage plus the 
number of years married equals 1929 and the sum is 
3858. Next vear the sum will be 3860. 
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SOUND-PROOFING 


IN THE 
Sherman Square 


Studios, New York 


Tillon & Tillon 
Areniteects 


HEN the Studios were completed, 
Wi pianist, soprano and tenor were 

placed in studio H and told to 
make as much noise as they could. Nota 
sound was heard in any of the adjoining 
apartments nor in the corridor. 

This excellent job of sound-proofing 
was secured according to the drawings 
reproduced at the bottom of this page. 
In addition to the construction illustrated, 
the top and sides of cach door jamb was 
felted. Heating supply risers to each 
apartment are separate so that sound 
could not be communicated along the 
pipes to the adjoining apartment. Tent 
shafts for service pantries and bathrooms 
are separated from each studio by at least 
two partitions. Corridor walls are fin- 
ished in a rough textured acoustica 
plaster. 

Incidentally, the architects had one of 
their men study sound-proofing for two 
months before adopting this construction. 
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Detail drawings showing sound- 
Typical floor plan of the Sherman Square Studios proofing of partitions, suspended 


ceilings and floors of the studios 
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Two sketches drawn with litho- 
graph crayon by Eldred Mowrey, 
architectural advisor of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. That directly above is 
a fanciful creation done on the 
back of a mimeographed letter, 
that to the right above is of an 
old house in Brittany with high- 
lights touched in with yellow 


Rendering by Frederick Witton 
of a proposed chapel at Saint 
Joseph’s Cemetery, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., McLaughlin & Burr, 
architects. Done in pencil on white 
paper with water color wash, 
snap and accent being secured by 
the restrained use of india ink 
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Above, patio corridor in residence 
of A. G. Wheeler, Bonita Hills, 
San Diego, Cal. Below, dining room 
in the Wheeler residence. Render- 
ings in pencil on white drawing 
paper by A. O. Treganza, architect 
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Cypress Street, toward Juniper, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Pencil sketch by Allen M. Weary 


From. portfolio 
and sketchbook 


KETCHES, fanciful or serious 

as the case may be, are desired 
by THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT for 
reproduction in this department of 
“From portfolio and sketchbook.” 
It is intended that these pages 
shall represent the work of archi- 


fi 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tects and designers from every 
part of the United States, men of 
talent whose work is infrequently 
published as well as those who are 
constantly in the professional eye. 

Such men are requested to send 
one or more samples of their work 
to the editors of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. Modest payment will 
be made for those used in these 
columns. Drawings will be re- 
turned with reasonable promptness 
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Why speculative 





‘No! No 





sketches 


Should Not 
be submitted 


By 


LANCELOT SUKERT 


Formerly president of 


Michigan Society of Architects 


Mr. Sukert read the page repro- 
duced, and sent The American 
Archiiect his ideas on the subject 


| Cant Do That 


KETCHES are records of ideas, the 
architect’s solution of a given problem. 
As such, they represent the most valu- 
able portion of his service, for the balance 
of his work consists only of the develop- 
ment of the ideas set down in his origina! 
sketches. To offer to make sketches with- 
out payment is to infer that he places no value upon 
that ability which he has gained only through years of 
study and experience. 

Speculative sketches are sketches made to assist in 
promoting new business. They are said to be specula- 
tive because, since they are offered to the prospective 
chent with the ,understanding that he incurs no obliga- 
tion by accepting them, the architect stakes the cost of 
preparing the sketches against the probability of their 
assisting in selling his services. The architect offers to 
make speculative sketches: 

First, as an exhibition of his ability; 

Second, because he hopes that, when the prospect sees 
pictured that which previously existed only in his im- 
agination, he will become so enthused that he will com- 
mission the architect to proceed with the work; 

Third, because he hopes to create an obligation in the 
client’s mind, even while stating that none is being in- 
curred; 

Fourth, because he hopes that the presentation of a 
sketch will gain him consideration where he might not 
otherwise receive it; 

Fifth, because, when there are several architects try- 
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ing to sell their services to the same 
prospect, the presentation by one of “free 
sketches” may gain him consideration 
above the others who have refused to 

enter a free-for-all sketch competition. 
Are any of these reasons justifiable? 
No! and for the following reasons: 
l‘irst, sketches are seldom an exhibition of the archi- 
tect’s ability, except as a draftsman, designer or renderer. 
Quite often speculative sketches are made by profes- 
sional renderers called in from the outside or borrowed 
overnight from a competitor's office. Sketches do not 

exhibit the architect's practical or business ability. 

Second, it is not unusual for the prospective client to 
have a better “mind-picture” of the proposed new build- 
ing than the one shown in the sketch, which then dis- 
appoints him and discourages his employing the author 
of the sketch to carry out his project. 

Third, the offer of sketches made “without any obliga- 
tion” creates, in the mind of the prospect, the idea that 
the job must be a most profitable one or the architect 
would not be anxious to go to so much trouble and ex- 
pense to win favorable consideration. 

Fourth, where several architects are seeking one com 
mission, the offer by one of them, “to show what he 
can do” by presenting sketches, leads the prospect to 
believe that such procedure must be the regular thing, 
so he makes the suggestion that all the other competing 
architects also make sketches, in this way creating 


what the institute terms an “illegal” competition. 
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Laycelot SuKERT 
ARCHITECT 
DETROIT ACH, 


“Tf all the money fruitlessly spent on 
speculative sketches in one year m the 
entire United States were pooled im a 
fund to provide national publicity for the 
architectural profession, none of us 
would have any need to go out and sell 
our services. We would be unable to 
handle the great volume of business 
which would walk into our offices.” 


Do sketches, alone, sell the architect's services to a 
prospective client ? 

Very seldom, if ever! The sale is made, consciously 
or unconsciously, while the architect explains his 
sketches, exhibits photos of completed work, offers the 
names of previous clients for recommendation, and states 
his education, experience and other qualifications. More 
sales are made on reputation, on completed work or on 
the architect’s analysis and evident understanding of the 
prospect’s problem than are ever made by the sketches 
offered as evidence of ability. 

Can the architect’s services be sold without sketches ? 

YES, emphatically! The writer knows several very 
successful architects who have not made a speculative 
sketch for several years. 

Why do some architects refuse to make speculative 
sketches ? 

Because they know that the best solution of the pros- 
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Sketches like this are submitted by Ali 
Sukert only after he has been awarded the 
commission and has thoroughly studied the 
problem. Proposed church and parish build- 
mg for Christ Church, Flint, Michigan 


pective client’s problem can not be reached until its 
various details have been set down, weighed, considered. 
and a careful schedule of the building’s requirements 
decided upon. Indeed, it is this very portion of the work 
which requires the advice and counsel of the architect. 
Speculative sketches are usually offered long before the 
schedule of requirements has been fully and carefully 
considered by the prospect himselt. 

Are sketches, made on speculation, a good gamble? 

No, unless the year’s net profits on work sold through 
such sketches is several times in excess of the actual 
cost of the sketches 

Are speculative sketches costly ? 


HEY certainly are! 

hibition of aesthetic ability, they should be prepared as 
well as the architect knows how, else they would be use 
less. If they are to show evidence of his ability to work 
out a good plan, they will require a great deal of real 
study. If they are worth doing at all, they will take a lot 
of time, and time means pay-roll. 

Some architects say that sketches cost them nothing 
because they make them themselves, while others say 


If they are intended as an ex- 


that the cost cannot be considered because the sketches 
are made when there is no other work in the oftice! 

In either case, there is overhead, at least. Overhead 
includes rent, telephone, materials, depreciation of office 
equipment and salaries of non-productive emplovees 


The architect who makes (Continued on page 108) 
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Architect 


becomes 


A SALES COUNSELOR 


Stewart & Co. Building 
New York 


Designed to aid sales 
Warren & Wetmore, Architects 


by 


R. W SEXTON 


HE merchandising trend of today is very definitely 

making an ever greater use of the practical re- 

lation between architecture and store sales. Cus- 

tomers must be attracted from among the passers- 
by. Those entering must receive and continue to re- 
ceive an impression which will increase their confidence 
in the merchant and his goods. 

Store competes with store, not only in goods but in 
pleasure of shopping—and buying. There is a limit to 
the marking down of prices for, after all, a large part 
of the population considers other things than price. So 
atmosphere, an atmosphere typical of the character of 
the store and its wares, is being sought through archi- 
tecture and design. 

To meet the keen competition of big city stores through 
creating the most favorable sales atmosphere possible, 
Stewart and Company sought the cooperation of archi- 
tects who, in this instance, practically became sales 
counselors for a merchant dealing in feminine fashions. 
The resulting building is beautifully feminine with all 
the tailored exquisiteness of a perfectly gowned woman. 
It could be mistaken for nothing but what it is and what 
it sells. 

The building is of a simple mass, with setbacks to con- 
form to the New York zoning law. Ornament above the 
ground floor is almost completely absent. The en- 
trance and flanking show windows have been logically 
treated as the center of interest and attraction. The 
design is modern in character, and is of such a quality 
that the type of merchandise which the store handles is 
at once suggested. The use of faience, in bold relief, 
has afforded a means of introducing brilliant color into 
the composition. 

The exterior walls of the building are of buff In- 
diana limestone. The bronze entrance doors, finished 
in Pompeiian green, are set in a recess, the jamb of 
which is on the flange. Above these doors is a decor- 
ative panel of faience and glass. The ground color of 
the faience decorations is a golden yellow to harmonize 
with the buff of the limestone. Certain motifs of the 
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The exterior of the Stewart Building is faced 
with buff Indiana limestone. Window sash and 
frames are painted green. Ornament and decor- 
ation is highly expressive of feminine fashions 


design are treated in platinum. Silver was avoided 
as it was recognized that the fumes of the passing auto- 
mobiles would tarnish it quickly. The frame of the 
glass transom above the faience is of cast aluminum 
ornamented with appropriate forms of hand-hammered 
aluminum. This frame is set with leaded glass, partly 
opaque and partly rippled, all delicately tinted and 
lighted at night from behind. 


N either side of the entrance doors there is a show 
window. The crestings are of bronze finished like 

the doors and the panel above each is also of ornamental 
faience. Included in these panels is a fresh air intake 
grille of bronze to which a figure in aluminum is applied. 
These and several other female figures, introduced into 
the decorative design, reflect the character of the store. 
The production of the faience work was unusual and 
interesting. In the first place, a model to scale was 
made of that part of the building which was to be 
decorated in faience. Sketches were made of the various 
details and finally, after approval had been obtained, full 
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The sculptor’s model of the entrance and flanking motifs of the Stewart Buiid- 
ing 1s viewed by Isaac Lieberman, president of Stewart & Company, Jules Holland 
of the office of Warren & Wetmore, architects, and Trygve Hammer, sculptor 











The first scheme for the treatment of 
the entrance motif in metal and glass 








size models of the several elements were made in clay. 
Krom these models moulds were made, the size of the 
moulds varving, some being as large as seven feet by 
four feet. The next process was to make castings in 
plastic clay from the moulds. Then these casts were 
cut a la mosaico into sections set as a sectile panel. 

The cutting of the casts was a delicate operation. 
requiring artistic skill as well as a knowledge of the 
material. The size of the sections varied, some running 
as large as seventy-two square inches in area. The cut- 
ting operation might be paralleled to the drawing of the 
lead lines in the design of a leaded glass window. The 
faience ornament is accented by being in relief, in certain 
details the projection being as great as two inches. The 
modelling was done by Trygve Hammer and Frank 
Helving from designs by the architects. 

The new building for Stewart's is a particularly suc- 
cessful example of store architecture. Thoroughly digni- 
fied, simple, honest and sincere, it accurately reflects the 
characteristics on which modern merchandising is based. 
by centering the interest on the level of the eye of the 
passerby, the architects have taken cognizance of the 
principle on which store architecture is founded. By 
eliminating unnecessary ornament and details of  so- 
called period influence, they have designed a_ building 
which immediately reflects the character of these times. 

To many the greatest appeal of this building will lie 
in the color of the ornamentation. The fear of color 
among architects of today is something for which it is 
difficult to account. Yet color has a fascination, we all 
will admit, and the architects of the new Stewart Build 
ing are to be congratulated on making clever use of it. 
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DETAILS 


Stewart & Co. Building 


Warren & Wetmore,Architects 








ABOVE is a plaster model of the 
pedestal on which rests the silver 
colored female figure of the ven- 
tilating grilles flanking either side 
of the entrance. . . . BELOW 
is a model detail of the ornamental 
band above the entrance, which is 
shown on the facing page. Pe is 
The entrance makes use of dull 
yellow faience and a dark silver 
colored metal. Above the arch is 
leaded glass lighted from behind 
at night and giving a sparkling 
jewel effect in keeping with the 
character of the store 
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| HE new law regarding registration of architects in the 


State of New York is explained by Senator Seabury C. 
Mastick, who introduced the legislation, as follows: 
“The Act which goes into effect January 1, 1930, does 
not apply ‘to any building or structure or the alteration 
thereto costing $10,000 or less, nor to the supervision by 
builders or superintendents employed by such builders of 
the construction of structural alteration of buildings or struc- 
tures.” The bill provides that one cannot use the title of 
‘architect’ unless duly registered, and states that a person is 
practicing architecture ‘who holds himself out as able to do, 
or who does the work that an architect does in planning, de- 
signing or supervising the construction or structural altera- 
tion of buildings or structures or appurtenances thereto.’ ” 


A! a meeting of the Jury of Final Award for the Travel- 

ing Scholarships of the Foundation for Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture at Lake Forest, IIl., the Ryerson 
Traveling Fellowship in Architecture was awarded to Otis 
Winn. The Ryerson Traveling Fellowship in Landscape 
Architecture was awarded to Carl E. Berg and the Conde 
Nast Traveling Fellowship in Architecture to Paul Heffer- 
man, and in Landscape Architecture to Sanford C. Hill. 
Honorable mention was given to C. P. Weir in Architecture 
and F. Leland Vaughan in Landscape Architecture. The 
jury also highly commended the sketches of Jonathan A. 
Taylor. The Jury of Final Award consisted of C. Herrick 
Hammond, Frederick Garber, Clarence Fowler, Bremer 
Pond, and Alfred E. Hamill, Chairman. 


EARS, ROEBUCK & CO., has announced a new depart- 
ment to take over the complete construction of ‘Honor 
3uilt’” homes. The company will handle all finances and 
every detail of erection. All the customer will have to do is 
to pay his bills and walk in when the house is finished. It is 





Detail of a steel column which was carried 
through a boiler wall between two fireboxes 
in a Detroit building. The column was too 
close to the heat and corrosive gases, with 
the result shown. Eleven years ago it was 
reinforced due to the same cu‘.ec. Now tt ts 
being removed entirely and the upper portion 
will be carried by girders above the boilers 
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Air Rights Sold in New York 
Sears Roebuck to Finance and Erect Houses 


Wright Plans Apartment Houses 
as Inverted Pyramids 





This steel girder is said to be the first used 
as a shore across a main thoroughfare. It ts 
about thirty feet above the level of the pave- 
ment. Threadneedle Street, London, England 


said that this company handles millions of dollars worth of 
homes each year, and that nearly fifty thousand families 
have become owners of “Honor Built” homes. 


IR rights to an existing building have been purchased in 
one of the most unusual real estate deals ever transacted. 
When the Harriman Building, New York, was bought by 
the Fred F. French Operators, Inc., the air rights of the 
building on the south side of the structure were also pur- 
chased. The idea is that this makes it impossible for the 
erection of a building there higher than that on the present 
site. The Equitable Building has a lease on the air rights 
over the Morgan Building, with the same idea in mind. 


HAT is said to be the first modernistic church in the 
United States has been built at Tulsa, Oklahoma, It 
was designed by a woman, Miss Adah M. Robinson. The 
principal sculptural group on the face of the main eight- 
story tower depicts three circuit riders of the hardy type 
which brought religion to the Southwest in the early days. 
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Tulsa Has First Modernistic Church 


Wall Paper Design Controlled by Committee 


Automobile Door Handles 
Used for Door Knobs 


Royal Edward Hotel, Fort William, Ontario, 
the first monolithic concrete structure of this 
type built in the Northern part of the United 
States or Canada. William G. Dorr, architect 
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REVOLUTIONARY idea to control designs in the 
wall paper industry was proposed at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Wallpaper Wholesalers. The Style 
Board Committee suggested that a style board be formed 
with the power of passing on all designs to be used for 
wallpaper manufacture in the American trade. The idea 
would be to raise the standard of design, reduce the number 
of patterns, and generally dictate the style policy of the 
industry. Manufacturers would be expected to buy their 
patterns or have them approved through this board, which 
would also designate the length of time that each pattern 
sold should appear on the market. The central board would 
consist of one architect, three manutacturers, three distribu- 
tors, and two artists, and be assisted by five regional boards 
with lesser authority. 


HE Builders Council of Pittsburgh recently passed a 

resolution asking the Chamber of Commerce to give an- 
nual awards of bronze plaques for the best institutional build- 
ing, the best mercantile project, and the best residence or 
housing development project. The Pittsburgh Architectural 
Club, in endorsing this idea, requested if it be favorably 
acted upon that the design for the plaques be under the 
direct supervision of the Architects and Builders Councils. 


RANK LLOYD WRIGHT states that he proposes to 

build tour New York City apartment houses of inverted 
eighteen-story pyramids of glass, copper and concrete with 
steel furnishings. He intends to banish walls in their present 
form and to substitute vast windows transparent or trans- 
lucent as needed. The towers will be much larger at the top 
than at the bottom and stand on a base or pedestal of rein- 
forced concrete; through the center of the building, from 
base to roof, will be a core of reinforced concrete. The 
cost for each apartment house will be about $400,000. They 
are to be located on property of the Church of St. Mark’s- 
in-the- Bouwerie. 

In discussing the project Mr. Wright said: 

“There is a beauty in steel that we have overlooked, that 
symbolizes our times. We live in a mechanical age, and 
unless we turn it to our own account it will turn us to its 
account. So I propose to make my towers of glass and steel 


Considered as the most 
beautiful bridge built of 
steel during 1928 on the 
North American — con- 
tinent, and winner of the 
artistic bridge award of 
the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. The 
suspension bridge at Sixth 
Street, Pittsburgh De 
signed under the super- 
TISION oy I. R. Covell, 
Chief Engineer, Bureau 


of Bridges, Department 


of Public Works, Alleg- 
heny County, Pittsburgh 
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Recent excavations in Herculaneum, Italy, un- 
covered this detail of what appears to be a 
garden. The beam at the left is a timber, evi- 
dently buried since the eruption of 79 A. D. 


with copper floors, and thus get the maximum of light and 
air. My buildings will be modern—not modernistic. 

“The glass will be as thick or as thin as the needs of 
the room requires. There will be an arrangement of long 
curtains that can be swung together or opened wide to 
regulate the amount of light received. 

“These apartments will be duplexes and will have the 
equivalent of five fair-sized rooms. The second floor will 
run diagonally across the apartment—I mean, so that one 
can look down from the balcony into the living room. The 
bedrooms will be on the second floor. 

“As for the ‘inferior desecrators,’ they won’t get a chance 
at the buildings. Our furniture will be designed by my- 
self, made of steel in truly modern patterns (not Grand 
Rapids moderne). Some of it will be built-in wherever 
practicable. The rest of it will be light and movable—and 
very comfortable. 

“One thing more. From now on our buildings will be 
constructed in parts, as an automobile is manufactured, and 
then assembled. That means they will be carted to the 
building site in sections and fitted together without the 
bother of lengthy construction work. It’s a big step ahead, 
we think, and truly representatively American.” 


HE market value of dwellings will tend to correspond 

to their original cost only when they are well suited to 
their sites and to their neighborhoods, so that an expensive 
house would lose considerable value if it were surrounded 
by inexpensive dwellings,” is the opinion of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. ‘‘No matter what it 
cost its owner, its market value would be based on the 
surrounding houses. The layout and equipment of 
houses should be in keeping with the neighborhood, and a 
man who puts two bathrooms in his home in a ‘one bathroom 
area’ may learn that prospective purchasers there are used 
to expecting to get along with one tub.” 


RESIDENT HOOVER has appointed William Adams 

Delano, president of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, as a member of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission to succeed 
the late Milton B. Medary of Philadelphia. .Architects ap- 
pointed on the Commission cooperate with'the Treasury De- 
partment in developing the plan of Washington. The presi- 
dent of the Institute, C. Herrick Hammond of Chicago, has 
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also announced the selection of Mr. Delano to succeed Mr. 
Medary as chairman of the Institute’s Committee on Public 
Works. 


S building codes in many sections of the country have 

become obsolete through developments in building con- 
struction and materials, a number of municipalities are re- 
vising their codes. To aid in this, Building Officials Con- 
ferences have been organized in many places in order to 
discuss the principles and practices underlaying the laws and 
ordinances relating to buildings, especially as they pertain 
to structural safety, quality of materials, fire hazard, and 
methods of administration of codes. 


IGHT illumination of the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Building, Chicago, is secured by contrasting lighted 
and unlighted areas. The building is left dark until the twen- 
ty-fourth story is reached, which is the start of the tower. 
The flood lighting starts here and gradually tapers off until, 
at the thirty-fifth floor, the tower is dark. The brilliantly 
lighted tower corners rise from this darkness, as does also 
the foot of the campanile which tops the building. 


HAT the individual wealth of the United States is gradu- 

ally being controlled by women is indicated by the fact 
that 41% of that individual wealth is now controlled by 
them, according to Lawrence Stern & Company, investment 
bankers. This firm also states that women are beneficiaries 
of 80% of life insurance policies, that they constitute nearly 
40% otf the customers of investment bond houses, that they 
are receiving 70% of the estates left by men, and 64% of 
the estates left by women. 


RCHITECTS interested in the subject of acoustics are 

eligible to membership in the Acoustical Society of 
America. This society was recently formed to increase and 
diffuse the knowledge of acoustics and to promote its 
practical applications. The secretary of the Society is 
Wallace Waterfall, and the headquarters -are at 919 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


(Continued on page 110) 





A model of the entire city of Nuremberg, of 
which this is a detail, was recently presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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LEADING personality in the world of art, Thomas 

Hastings attained preéminence and held it longer 

than is the lot of most men. The series of great 
buildings which bear his name are known to his contem- 
poraries at home and abroad. Two of his early works still 
stand forth as epoch making, the Ponce de Leon Hotel 
at St. Augustine, Florida, which immediately set a new 
standard in American architecture, and the Blair Building 
on Broad Street, New York, which marked the first step 
in the development of logical design for tall buildings. His 
most recent work was the redesign and rebuilding of the 
Senate in the Capitol at Washington, and at the time of 
his death he was occupied on the architectural design of a 
new bridge to span the East and Harlem Rivers. 


Although Thomas Hastings has passed on, the rare charm 
of his personality lives in the hearts of a host of friends in 
whom, through a peculiar human quality inherent in a 
vivacious and ever youthful disposition, he inspired real 
and widespread affection. He loved people and people 
loved him. Socially and artistically the world loses in his 
passing, but the spiritual qualities so plainly characteristic 
will keep his memory intimately alive long after most of 
his contemporaries are forgotten. 

He carried this precious active quality into his work. He 
believed that no matter how great the demands on an archi- 
tect’s time might become he should always draw and design 
every day and most of the day, and he lived up to this pre- 
cept. His work, therefore, bore the unmistakable imprint of 
his individuality and expressed his own humanness. 


He was fond of reading and even in these crowded modern 
days, amid the insistent social demands naturally made upon 
a man of his high reputation and great charm, he kept 
abreast of the best of contemporary thought. Interested in 
people he was naturally interested in human affairs. These 
interests were widespread. He never lost touch with the 
Old World and the Old World delighted to honor him. 
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Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, member of the Institut 
de France, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and Royal Gold Medalist in England, the two 
European countries he knew so well placed him high on 
their rolls of honor. In America every distinction that can 
come to an artist was his. 

* * * * 

THOMAS HASTINGS, N.A., LL.D., was born in New 
York City on March 11, 1860. His father was the Rev. 
Thomas Samuel Hastings, D.D., LL.D., a prominent Pres- 
byterian minister and for many years the President of the 
Union Theological Seminary in New York. His mother was 
Miss Fanny de Groot, a descendant of early Dutch and 
Huguenot ancestors. His grandfather, Thomas Hastings, 
was distinguished as a composer of sacred music. His earli- 
est American ancestor, Thomas Hastings, settled in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1634. 


His professional education was obtained at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in the Department of Architecture from 1880 
to 1882, in the atelier of Jules Andre. Upon his return 
from Paris he entered the office of McKim, Mead & White 
In the year 1885 he entered into partnership with John M. 
Carrere, under the name of Carrere and Hastings. 

Mr. Hastings received the degree of LL.D. from Lafayette 
College. He was an academician of the National Academy 
ot Design, and a Royal Gold Medalist of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, of which he was also a member. He 
received the degree of Master of Architecture from the 
University of Liverpool and was a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, and a member of the Institut de France. He 
was a trustee of the American Academy of Arts and Letters; 
and ex-president of the Beaux Arts Institute of Design; 
several times a director of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects; chairman of The American Society for the Excavation 
of Sardis; a trustee of the Museum of French Art. 
one of the founders of the Federal Art Commission, and 
was one time president of the Architectural League of New 
York, one of the founders and several times a director. 


He was 


Among the important works executed by the firm are 
the Ponce de Leon Hotel in St. Augustine in 1885, the New 
York Public Library, the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater 
and the Senate and House of Representatives Office Build- 
ings in Washington, the Manhattan Bridge, the Victory 
\rch erected at Madison Square in 1918, the pedestal of the 
Lafayette Statue in the Court of the Louvre, the Century 
Theatre in New York, the interior of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. the Standard Oil Building, Bicentennial 
Buildings at Yale and the Yale War Memorial: the Ameri- 
can Embassy and Devonshire House in London: and St. 
Ambrose Chapel in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
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VAN ANDA 


Sympathetic and intelligent handling of wood with an appreciation of the limita- 
tions of the material are characteristic of the work of Colonial designers and 
craftsmen. Details carefully worked by hand show subtle curves and soft edges 
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Refinement in mouldings, combined in a dignified composition, offers a pleasing contrasi 
in color, texture, and scale to rough brick. The above doorway of Georgian inspiration 
in the entrance of the T. J. Bettes house, Houston, Texas; Charles WW. Oliver, architect 
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Wood is a versatile material that lends itself 
to a variety of uses and treatments. The 
weathervane at the left above was designed 
by Charles Wellington Walker, architect for 
the house of Allan McDowell, at Kent, Conn. 
Shown above at the right, wood has been used 
in the house of Howard Coonley, Milton, 
Mass., in a variety of ways that illustrate 
its ability to “get on” with other materials. 
Prentice Sanger, architect. The dormer 
at the left is a detail from the house of 
Theodore H. Wielandt, Great Neck, Long 
Island, N. Y., Arthur Coote, architect 


Acanthus leaf scroll bracket, probably 
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the sixteenth century French Renaissance 
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Cornice detail in Colonial tradition from the Fence post finial designed by McIntire 
house of Allan McDowell, Kent, Conn. De- for the Jerathmeel Pierce house, Salem, 
signed by Chas. Wellington Walker, architect Mass., 1782. From Metropolitan Museum 



































Wood paneled fireplace end from a house at Woodbury, Long Island, 
New York. Now in the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
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Chinese carved Nepal Temple window of 
the seventeenth century. An excellent ex- 
ample of oriental handling of wood. From 
the Corona Mundi International Art 
Center, Rocrich Museum, New York City 





























Typical fifteenth century carved 


Window shutter, sixteenth century French 
wood panel of French origin 


Renaissance. From the Metropolitan Museum 
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Detail from the Grace Epis- 
copal Church Chicago, Ill. 
Thomas E. Talmadge, architect 








The close-up details of hand- 
carved wood panels shown at 
the right and above are from 
the Grace Episcopal Church at 
Chicago, Ill. These have been 
cut with delicate yet strong 
assurance that speaks well 
for today’s crafismen in wood 





Carved wood figure from the 
Idlewild Presbyterian Church, 
Memphis, Tenn., Geo. Adwsumb, 
architect, that indicates an un- 
derstanding of the handling of 
the material in an architectu- 
ral manner. The detail at the 
right is from the Trinity Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Bertram Good- 
hue Associates, architects. The 
illustrations on this page are 
used through the courtesy 
of the American Seating Co. 
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“Columbia,” a ship’s figurehead of 
relatively small proportions, painted 
gray with touches of gold, and 
executed in a strong, vigorous and 
masterly manner. The eagle, signed 
“J. Bowers, 1861,” shows that the 
early New England craftsman knew 
something of his art as well as 
eagles. These ship figureheads, re- 
produced through the courtesy of 
International Studio, are from the 
collection of the Nadelman Museum 
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Hooped treatment of a barrel and tankard of early American origin 
suggests new architectural possibilities. From the Metropolitan Museum 
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Weathering to a beautiful color, wood is worthy of use for its own 
paint that conceals its grain. Detail from the house of Alfred 
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Idont want 
your 
plans 


YOURE 
L ATE 


By 
George F. 





Kaiser 


HAT HE DID. When Geraghty ordered 

plans from MePartland for his new garage, 

he made time the “essence of the contract.” 
Or course Geraghty didn’t use that legal term, but he 
did provide that the plans must be delivered to him 
complete not later than December 17th, or the agree- 
ment would be off, and he wouldn’t be bound to pay 
for them. When December 17th arrived, however, 
Geraghty was still asking McPartland to make changes 
here and there, and suggesting additions and omissions, 
so, of course, the plans were not delivered on that day. 
Geraghy never claimed a recession of his contract with 
McPartland on the ground that time was the essence 
of the contract or on any other ground until some days 
later when McPartland attempted to deliver the com- 
pleted plans to him. Then acceptance of the plans was 
refused on the ground that they were not ready at the 
time agreed under the contract. 


WHY HE DID IT. As a matter of fact, in this 
particular case, the plot wasn’t suited for a garage build- 
ing at all. Geraghty found this out after he had ordered 
the plans drawn and so finally abandoned the idea of a 
garage, intending instead to build a store with apart- 
ments above. So he tried to find some excuse to avoid 
paying for the plans already drawn. 


WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. Ifa 
recession is not claimed and an owner continues nego- 
tiations with his architect after the time for the per- 
formance of the contract has expired, then the owner 
is held to waive non-performance within the time speci- 
fied. Where time is the essence of the contract, this 
is the settled law invariably followed by the courts in 
such a case. 
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CAN ANYBODY USE FILED PLANS 2 


WHAT HE DID. When the Central Construction 
Company decided to build a model house on its suburban 
development, it consulted the firm of Dielle, Doremus 
and Drayton, architects. Plans and specifications were 
prepared by the architects, submitted to the client and 
accepted. They were then filed with the- building de- 
partment. The house was constructed under the super- 
vision of the architect and the agreed compensation was 
paid. Then, one day, to the annoyance of the archi- 
tects, they found that another builder was using the 
same plans to construct a house on an adjacent develop- 
ment. The more the architects thought about the matter, 
the more angry they became. ‘Tell our attorney to start 
suit,” said the senior to the junior partner, so he did. 


WHY HE DIDIT.  Dielle thought, of course, that 
the builder had no legal right to use the plans, and also 
thought that if the plans were so used without author- 
ity, his firm could collect for such use. 


WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. Con- 
trary to Dielle’s belief, however, his firm had no cause 
for action against the other builders who had used the 
plans. The courts have held in similar cases that where 
architects have prepared plans and specifications for a 
residence for a client and have filed them with the build- 
ing department of the city where the house was con- 
structed under their supervision, and they received the 
compensation agreed on, the filing of the plans was a 
publication. All the property rights in the plans, if they 
had any value after the publication, was vested in the 
architect’s client, and the architects had no cause of 
action against anyone who afterward used them. 
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The new 43-story Steuben Club Build- 


ing, Chicago, is faced and ornamented 








i} 





from street to skyline with Northwest- 











Vr 


ern terra cotta. The light color and 














rugged texture of the facing, and the 
lacy beauty of the tower, give to this 
Cathedral of Fraternity an outstanding 
dignity. Vitzthum & Co., Architects. 


ST NORTHWESTERN TEREA COTTA COMPANY a 


DENVER. S'LOUIS. ( HICAGO CHICAGO HEIGHTS | 
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Project for concrete bridge with shoes 
of steel. From “Projects in Design” 


Projects in Design 
By Stanislaw Szukalski. Pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago; 200 pages; size 11 
x 12%; illustrated; price $20. 


WAsSateven people may think of Szukalski as a 

sculptor or as an architect, they at least are forced 
to give him credit for originality. This present collec- 
tion of his work with its strong, sometimes almost 
brutal, conception, bears the impress of one who can 
never be ignored. 

Szukalski, in the text preceding his illustrations, shows 
little regard for modern art or architects. He says, 
“The bad taste of architects is as proverbial as that of 
opera singers and economists. American and 
European polytechnics and academies have a marvel- 
ously efficient system for the annihilation of talent. 
The libraries of these institutions are filled to overflow- 
ing with information, data, and measurements of every- 
thing man has ever created, but they incubate engi- 
neers and technicians, not artist-creators. . . . What 
new concepts in architecture can we give, when in 
Poland, my country, the so-called aesthetes and ‘cultured’ 
critics proudly proclaim Barocco as an Art, and its ear- 
marks of obsolete good taste as a style; when the muse- 
ums of Europe and America are still collecting and 
ponderously admiring the ‘beauty’ of the dachshund 
legged furniture of Louis XVI? The creative 
training, which alone develops the artist, has been 
neglected. Do not listen to the artificially slob- 
bering enthusiasms of the professional art critics who 
chatter about the impenetrability of the greatness of great 
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ENGINEERING 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


works of art. Instead, 
listen to the stone-cut- 
ters of the Romanesque 
churches; look at those 
simple laborers, eating 
smoked sausage _ while 
carving the eyelids of 
the little Jesus. . . 
Build the Chinese wall 
all around the mind of 
the art student, do not 
show him the master- 
pieces of the past until 
he himself is able to cre- 
ate his own primitives, 
and you will oblige him 
to invent a new, worthy, 
native art. . . . We 
look at the negro sculp- 
ture or any other primi- 
tive attempt at expression, and we envy the creative dar- 
ing of the man who, not having our extravagantly vocab- 
ularic means, hesitatingly but well describes to us his gods 
and his longings, 
while we, with our 
academies, _poly- 
technics, universi- 
ties, lectures, repro- 
ductions, measure- 
ments, laboratories, 
stipendiums, med- 
als, have models to 
sit for us.” 

Those vivid sen- 
tences seem to the 
reviewer to give the 
very essence of the 
drawings and pho- 
tographs which il- 
lustrate the book. 
Unconventional, 
sometimes crude, 
sometimes expres- 
sive of the utmost in exotic delicacy, it is a book to laugh 
at, to take offence from, to dream about, to discuss hotly 
—and to be inspired by. . 


Golf and Country Clubs 


By Clifford Charles Wendehack, 

A.I.A. Published by William Hel- 

burn, Inc., New York; 215 pages; 

illustrated; size 94x13; price $15. 
IFTY-ONE pages of text are supplemented by 157 
pages of plates covering golf and country clubs, large 

and small, in all sections of the United States. 

The average architect who has occasion to plan and 
design a golf club is handicapped by the fact that the 
game is hardly more than a generation old in this 





Detail of statue “Boleslaw.” 
From “Projects in Design” 





A solo structure. From 
“Projects in Design” 
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61 Years of Boiler Building... 


during all of which the trend has been definitely 








towards steel... have taught us that to give an 

owner the service he wants from a boiler, we 

must put certain things into it. 

Kewanee has always built with that 

thought in mind. The result is that 
every Kewanee is of unquestioned 

value ...a boiler that is a real as- 


set in any building investment. 


KEWANEE BQILER CORPORATION 


division of 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Branches in 40 Principal Cities 
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country. There is, 
therefore, little data 
on which he can 
draw, as most of the 
golf club buildings 
have naturally been 
somewhat of an ex- 
periment through 
lack of sufficient 
experience of the 
profession as a 
whole. 

Mr. Wendehac 
has specialized in 
golf and country 
clubs, having done 
many of them in 
recent years. His 





; comments on their 
Longue Vue Country Club, Pitts- 1 desi ll 
burgh, Pa. Janssen & Cocken, pan ae oe wt 


architects. From “Golf and be of considerable 
Country Clubs” value to architects 
engaging in this type of work, for the book is worth 
while even as only a collection of plates. Subjects cov- 
ered by Mr. Wendehack in the text include necessary 
units of the building, flooring materials, location and 
selection of materials and equipment for locker rooms, 
dining rooms, water supply, sprinkler systems, distribu- 
tion of costs, and other pertinent information. 
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DETAILS OF SHEET METAL WORK ON 
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Standord Practice in Sheet Metal Work 


By the Trade Development Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors of the 
United States, and published by the 

Association, Pittsburgh; 768 pages; 
size 9Y%2x12% ; illustrated ; price $10. 











HIS is an extremely valuable reference book of 
standards for the building industry, of practice in 
fabricating and erecting sheet metal work, prepared for 
the assistance of architects, engineers, and sheet metal 
contractors. It contains detail drawings, most of which 
are to scale, showing how all kinds of sheet metal work 
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ordinarily encountered should be executed. It will solve 
many a troublesome sheet metal or roofing problem and 
should help to eliminate annoyance from work improp- 
erly executed. 

The book covers roofing, gutters, flashings, corrugated 
iron work, skylights and ventilators, metal cornices, 
metal ceilings, warm air furnaces, blow pipe and exhaust 
systems, fire doors and kalamein doors, hollow metal 
doors and trim, restaurant and hotel equipment, protec- 
tive coatings and paints, and many other important items. 

There is a good index and the drawings are well made, 
having been specially done for this book. It will prove 
a most valuable addition to the architect’s library. 


Philip Hooker 


By Edward W. Root. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, N. Y. 
242 pages; size 9% x 12%; 
illustrated; price $12. 


HOSE interested in 

the renaissance work 
of one of the first pro- 
fessional architects in 
the United States will 
find this collection of 
buildings designed — by 





Philip Hooker of great Interior cornice in the 
interest. It is a book chapel, Albany Academy. 


Bay ‘ . From “Philip Hooker” 
that, in its illustrations 


and in its text, gives an excellent picture of early Amer- 
ican design, particularly around Albany, N. Y., where 
Philip Hooker lived, worked and acted as City Superin- 
tendent—during which term of office he not only de- 
signed the city’s public buildings but took the levels for 
its streets, made the estimates and contracts for public 
improvements, helped formulate its ordinances, and per- 
formed a score or more of other duties. 

The text is thoroughly sympathetic in its handling of 
Philip Hooker, giving a clear idea not only of his work 
but also of the con- 
ditions that inspir- 
ed and directed it 
as a part of early 
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ence the architec- 

ture of his day. It 

Rashes PE TOM “<=* , is a comprehensive 

record of early 

One of Dykeman’s measured heeetons éeabiiue. 
drawings of Hooker's work. . Ca ; a 

From “Philip Hooker” tural achievement. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL CREATED 


THE SKYSCRAPER 








A MIRACLE 
OF 
A LATTICED tower thrusts its web. 
against the city sky. Quickly it 
grows ... up, upward .. . metal 
ribbed, secure. Suddenly there 
stands a high, graceful spire rooted 
to a tiny city plot. Whence came 
the strength to grow so tall, to 
house so much, to become so great, 
on so little . . . steel! 

Long before a steel member ap- 
pears on the building site its 
strength has been proved, through 
and through, time and time again. 
Architects and engineers working 
with steel know steel’s every prop- 
erty before it gees into construc- 
tion. No other building material 
provides such accurate knowledge 
of its characteristics—consequently 
none can be used with the same 
thorough confidence of strength 
and security. 

This modern age is an age of 
steel—for every kind of bridge or 
building, irrespective of its size. 
Modern efficiency calls for saving 
of building time and material, 
more floor space, less weight, less 
bulk—quicker returns, longer use- 
fulness in structures. Only steel is 
good enough to provide all these. 

A Technical Service Bureau is 
at the disposal of architects, en- 
gineers, owners and others who 
have need of any information 
which can be supplied through 


the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc. 





Free to architects only! This Hugh Ferriss rendering, reproduced on 


special stock for framing, will be mailed on request 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, INC. 





The co-operative non-profit service organ- 
ization of the structural steel industry 
of the United States and Canada. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. District offices in New 
York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Topeka, Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Institute publishes twelve booklets, 
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INSURES STRENGTH 





AND SECURITY 





one on practically every type of steel struc- 
ture, and provides also in one volume, 
“The Standard Specification for Structural 
Steel for Buildings,” “The Standard Speci- 
fication for Fireproofing Structural Steel 
Buildings,” and “The Code of Standard 
Practice.” Any or all of these may be had 
without charge, simply by addressing the 
Institute at any of its offices. 
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REMODEL 


a Fitty-One 
year old house 
tor 


Thomas E. D. Bradley 
DeKalb, Illinois 













Benjamin Franklin Olson 
Architect 





The oil sup- 
ply tank was 
put on end 
above grade 
and enclosed 
with a struc- 
ture covered 
by white 
shingles that 
matched the 
} house itself 

, LL gingerbread detail of the Bradley house was removed and 

the side walls covered with shingles stained white, laid ten 

inches to the weather. The roof was covered with rough 

textured asbestos shingles in varying shades. Chimneys were 

painted white with black tops. Shutters and flower boxes were 
painted green. The principal structural 
changes included removing the wide 
overhanging roof eaves, eliminating the 
center gable and adding an entrance and 

a rear wing containing four rooms. 

Two small rooms on the first floor 








| 

were combined into one large living = 
room, and the old kitchen was converted 

into a modern kitchen. The doors, trim, 

mantel, hardware, lighting fixtures and 

bedroom wall paper were kept in strict i 
conformity with the Early American iy 
period in order to maintain harmony al 
with the exterior. ny, Fa" 


The heating system, which is warm Le 
air using an oil burner, is provided with 
an air conditioning cabinet that supplies 
moisture in winter and permits wash- 
ing and cooling air drawn from the 
outside in summer. The oil tank was 
placed outside the house above grade to 
render unnecessary an_ electrically 
operated pump to feed oil to the burner. 
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EEE within the | = 


over the Regular Bel! "Telephones 


L DESIGNING a residence, it is often 
desirable to provide for communication within 
the house . . . bedroom to kitchen, for in- 
stance, or library to garage .. . as well as to 
the outside. Home owners find this especially 
convenient for conducting household business, 
receiving incoming calls or talking to people in 
other parts of the house. Bell System equip- 





; ; . men akes i ssible ave this inter- 
Ten telephone outlets, including one in the garage and two in the — ee possible to have this inter 


basement, provide complete telephone convenience in the residence of communication over certain of the house tele- 
Mr. A. W. Treadwell, 579 San Elijo Ave., San Diego, Calif : : : : ; 
Haywarp Pierce, Architect, San Diego. phones, without interfering with outside calls. 


This is but one of the many features of | 


peg modern telephone convenience. The basic 


ROO ° - ° e 
: thought is to have the telephones sufficient in 


number, and so located, as to bring the great- 


est possible ease and comfort in the use of the 


Se 


service. 


Conduit for the telephone wiring is specified | 
throughout the house, making outlets 
available in every important room. Telephones 
can then be had just where the occupants want 
them. And they can enjoy the improved ap- 
pearance which comes from concealed wiring. 

The telephone company is constantly study- 
ing ways to improve its service. It will gladly 
co-operate with architects in helping to plan 


. rs a “ “ S f ) é ic é 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN the best telephone arrangements for particular 





building projects. When intercommunicating 
service is involved, this consultation is par- 
ticularly important. There is no charge. Just 
LEGEND call the Business Office. 


* Telephone Outlet 
Protector Cabinet 


Geol aloiting 


BASEMENT PLAN 
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THE 


READERS 


Have a Word to Say 


ORE About 
“Motes © 


Editor, The American Arciutect: .... 4 Anent your article: 
“No! No! 1 Can't Do That—Lawyers Won't Do It... Why 
Should Architects?” It is all very fine to endow the archi- 
tect with such independence and a superior interpretation of 
ethics, and the analogy between lawyers and architects is 
both amusing and entertaining, but what is to be said of 
architects’s daily requests of furnishing contractors, interior 
decorators, lighting fixture designers, kitchen equipment con- 
cerns, laboratory firms, etc., etc., to lay out, design and sub- 
mit sketches and estimates, even in some cases to write 
detailed specifications? And, later, these firms discover that 
the architect has used such specifications, sketches, layouts 
and estimates as a basis in soliciting bids from competing 
concerns, frequently excluding the original entry in the final 
invitation to bid. 

Want some specific examples? A typical one: 

Mr. Architect has a school, hotel or club project. A 
kitchen equipment concern is called in to lay out the kitchen 
in the early stages of the work. The layout is necessary to 
enable the architect to make provision for rough plumbing. 
Months later, after the general contract and the plumbing 
contract have been let, the kitchen equipment house has to 
beg for the opportunity of submitting a proposal for work 
which they have laid out for the architect, and they dis- 
cover that the kitchen contract has already been let to a 
firm which used the previous specification as a basis. 

It would be too tedious to recite further instances that 
would include the progress of the building up to its com- 
pletion. “No! No!” the lawyer said, “I can’t do that!” The 
architect smiled, and said ” W. Grey LEsLte, 
Crane-Leslie, Inc., Equipment and Furnishing Contractors, 
New York. 





BOUT Ruth Boyle's 
Idea of Architects 


Editor, The American Architect: Ruth Boyle, in 
your November issue, certainly touched the architect on 
the raw, especially in regard to “elevation complex.” But 
she also indicated the come-back without realizing it when 
she cited the case of $300 for a model. 

When the client is prepared to pay the architect a reason- 
able fee for his services models might be included, and 
perspectives—either or both. And detailing special closet 
equipment costs money. We always got the extra four per 
cent for all interior work when we had to do anything more 
than make a few full sizes for trim. And 4% extra on all 
interior work, including all trim, stairs, mantels, wainscot 
ing, cupboards, closet shelving and floors, just about cov- 
ered the extra cost of detailing. 

\rchitects should submit their residence designs to their 
wives and get the “lay” point of view. How my wife hates 
the borders drawn in the rooms of a preliminary lay out! 
To her they simply thicken the walls and reduce the size 
of the rooms. 

And the old cry that the client and the architect are not 


frank with each other about costs. 1 can hear the hoot that 
would greet a public statement that 1 never had that dif- 
ficulty but once. I always told the client that I would de- 
sign a house to fit the price he stated and that it would 
come within the figure. That if he had a larger house in 
mind he must make the price fit the size and quality. That 
if the house I designed was not large enough he would 
have to pay for a new and larger design. And when he 
gave me a statement of his requirements, I always told him 
if they were beyond the price he stated. | told him that / 
could not reconcile discrepancies between size and price, but 
that he could and must. “A house to fit the price or a price 
to fit the house.” It was up to him. 

And this matter of proper payment of the architect re- 
minds me of the discussion of the 6% “minimum fee” at the 
Nashville convention some fifteen years ago. At that time 
I half-humorously, half seriously, suggested that our state- 
ment should read: “The proper minimum fee or rate should 
be commensurate with the service rendered and the archi- 
tect’s ability, and the client is hereby informed that he will 
receive service and ability commensurate with the fee he 
pays.” One architect I know always tells the client who can 
“eet the work done cheaper,” that he can give him 4% 
service, 6% service or 10% service, whichever he chooses 
to pay for and that the 4% service of the “cheaper archi- 
tect” will not be 6% service. PROFESSOR GOLDWIN 
GoLtpsMITH, Department of Architecture, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 


AYBE She will 
but we doubt it 


Editor, The American Architect: .... I'll answer the query 
on page 64 of the November issue. Mrs. Kent said: “I won’t 
sign, Mr. Brown. You are my architect and it is your busi- 
ness to keep yourself posted as to the merits of new materials 
coming into the market. My husband can’t afford in his busi- 
ness to close his eyes to new materials and methods coming 
into his particular field and I don’t see how you can either. 
If all architects took your stand we’d still be living in caves 
in the hillside. 

“If you don’t want to see the manufacturers’ salesmen 
about a product, for Heaven’s sake get in touch with the 
trade association of that particular industry. They will 
either write you or send a man to give you the information 
you want. I want you to find out where these shingles have 
been used, how long they have been in use and how satisfa- 
tory they have been, before you close a roofing contract. 
You are going to assume the responsibility because that is 
what I am paying you to do.” .... W. F. Locknarpt, 
National Terra Cotta Society, New York. 


HAT Is your experience 
with plate glass ? 


Editor, The American Architect: .... What are the stand- 
ard properties of 4%” thick polished plate glass? If other 
architects have had the same experience as the writer has 
had, the answer to this question will have to deal not only 
with transmitted light. but also (Continued on page 90) 
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Terra Cotta for the Modern School 








Elementary School . 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Tooker & Marsh 
Architects 


A twentieth-century school. The architecture is as modern as 
the curriculum, yet-each has. its roots in the best of what has 
gone before. 


Terra Cotta’ offers the ideal medium for the sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the architect’s design. Ornament is reproduced in 
the finished product exactly as approved in the model. There is 
none of the loss of character or feeling which so frequently 
results from the laborious translation into another material. 


Q A new edition of our brochure on schools is in prepa- l a 


ration. Shall we place your name on the mailing list? J ‘ 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(On behalf of the Terra Cotta Manufacturers throughout the United States) 
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Building for the 


George A. Fuller Company 
New York City 


Walker & Gillette 
Architects 








six tloors of 
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and a separate 
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Plan of Second to Sixth Floors 


ROUND rents in the larger cities are such as to 
tend to reduce the competition among merchants not only by 
reason of the larger capital required but also because there is 
a natural diminishing of desirable store space as population 
density increases. The consequence has been that small shops 
have invaded the higher floors of tall buildings, catering to 
a restricted trade and unknown to the general public. 

It seemed quite logical to the George A. Fuller Company 
that their new building at Fifty-seventh Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York City, should take note of this tendency 
and provide for shops with individual show windows for 
the first six stories. The floors are so laid out that each 
store above the first may have its own private individual 
clevator, entirely separate and distinct from the public eleva- 
tors serving the rest of the building. The plans are flexible 
enough so that as each shop is rented, its own elevator can 
be installed within a reasonable length of time. Of course 
merchants desiring several sections of their shops, one over 
the other, may be easily accommodated. 

Thus, each upstairs shop is an individual shop with its 
own private entrance, so that the customers of one do not 
mingle with the customers of another. Each is practically as 
convenient as a street level shop, with an added exclusive- 
ness and privacy that make up for any inconvenience in- 
curred by the use of an elevator. 

In the picture of the building presented at the left, the 
shop floors are differentiated from the rest of the build- 
ing by black marble, the color of which is repeated in the 
parapet walls necessitated by the set-back design. 

This innovation in shop space has a particular advantage 
as regards the location of the Fuller building, which is in a 
section devoted to exclusive stores and is considered as the 
coming fashionable shopping district of New York City. 
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hat Different Bath Fixture 


is also made in a round pattern 
with all-metal trim 


OU have three choices in selecting 


this unusual bath fixture — the 
round pattern, illustrated, with all- 
metal trim, or the same pattern with 
china trim. Or, if you prefer, Art 
Chrome, a beautiful octagonal design 
in lustrous, non-tarnishable Chromium 
plate. Either of these three styles 
should satisfy the most exacting re- 
quirements in bathroom decoration. 
This new bath fixture has more 
than good looks. There are five ex- 
ceptional practical features that archi- 
tects have said are unequalled. They 
are points that can be appreciated by 
expert or layman. Here they are: 


Exclusive 
Features 


Shower Head. The removable face comes 

off by loosening the center screw, not by 
unscrewing face plate. Screw cannot fall out. 
A great improvement that will benefit all 
who have tried to remove screwed-on face 
plates. 


Diverter Valve. The handle on the spout 

reads, “TURN ON WATER THEN 
LIFT FOR SHOWER.” Before raising the 
lever, the user can temper water at spout. 
When HOT and COLD valves are shut off, 
the diverter drops back, automatically. It is 
always in position to fill the tub when the 
water is off. Operates by water pressure 
and gravity. No rubber—no spring. 


Mechanical Waste. As simple and ef- 

ficient as the old style chain and plug, 
only the chain is inside the waste tube. 
Nothing back of the tub to give trouble. 
Minimum waterway restrictions—no dirt or 
hair catchers. When pop-up is open chain 
rests snugly against top of waste tube. No 
seats to become pitted and water cut. Seat 
and plug in waste outlet. Ball joint head 
fits slope of any tub—overflow ell held to 
tub by lock nut. Brass friction rings at 
every joint to insure permanent tightness. 
Stopper easily removed by simply lifting out 
plug. 

Diverter Valve on face of wall—not in 

the wall. Readily accessible. 

A faucet with a removable unit that’s 

as easily renewed as a light bulb. 


Write for a copy of our new folder 
on “that different bath fixture” 


The Chicago Faucet Co. 


2700-22 N. Crawford Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHICAGO FAUCETS 
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NEW MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


BRIEF REVIEWS THAT MAKE IT EASY 
TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THE 


PROGRESS MADE 





Breakfast and Dinette Sets 


A new line of ‘“Easy-fold” breakfast and dinette sets for 
use particularly in small homes or apartments has recently 
been placed on the market by Schimmel & Company, Inc., 
Faribault, Minn. Closed, the set looks like a china closet 
placed against the wall. Open, it offers a table with a bench 
on either side. Since the dishes are kept in the set itself, 
it is particularly handy for light housekeeping. These sets 
may be obtained in either portable or built-in units. 


Sewage Disposal for 
Unsewered Homes 


Two recent additions to the line of the Chemical Toilet 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., are announced, namely the San- 
Equip Drain Pool and San-Equip Drain Tile. The drain 
pool is a scientifically designed seepage pool for use where 
the drainage area is limited and where there is no danger of 
water supply pollution. The tile are designed especially 
for septic and field drainage, being all metal in construc- 
tion. It is said that special perforations call for from twelve 
to twenty times more seepage per foot. It is also recom- 
mended for draining golf courses, sport fields, and airports. 
Both pools and tile are made of special rust-resisting, cop- 
per-bearing iron, rust-proofed inside and out with a heavy 
coating of mineral asphalt. 


Air Conditioning for Houses 


A new device for the air conditioning of houses is an- 
nounced by the Carrier Engineering Corporation, Newark, 
New Jersey. It is called the “Weathermaker” and is ar- 
ranged to function in four ways: first, the air is warmed 
to the desired temperature; second, moisture is added to 
the warmed air; third, the air is filtered, that is cleaned 
of dust and dirt; fourth, the air is carried by ducts to every 


N 
> 


BY PRODUCERS 


room and distributed under pressure without drafts and 
without hot or cold zones. The air is kept in constant cir- 
culation. Water control is automatic. The apparatus is 
about 4-0” high and 6'4” x 4'-3” in plan. It is stated that 
tests have shown that a relative humidity of 42 per cent is 
maintained. Any type of fuel may be used. 


Roller Screens Applied 
to Steel Casements 


Application of a roller screen directly to a steel casement 
window is the principle used by the Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, in developing a new casement and 
Rolup screen. The screen is contained in a small, incon- 
spicuous hexagonal case at the top of the ventilator portion 
of the window. When the casement is closed, the window 
is out of sight. When the casement is opened, the screen 
may be pulled down and locks at the bottom of the window, 
the sides moving in grooves. A spring roller in the case 
holds the screen in tension and acts like a shade roller in 
raising the screen. The screen does not interfere with the 
operation of the window’s swinging sections. Fittings are of 
chrome steel. 


New Theatre Light Control 


A system of controlling theatre lights from in front of 
the curtain has been developed by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. The system consists of a series 
of knobs, dials, tumbler switches, etc., simply. arranged, so 
control complex lighting effects such as sunsets, thunder 
that the lighting director can sit in front of the stage and 
storms, and ballets. The advantage of the system is that 
the lighting director can watch the action and his effects, 
not having to depend on cues. The first installation is in 
the new Chicago Civic Opera House. 


New Design in 
Lighting Fixtures 


The Edwin F. Guth Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has re- 
cently brought out a new line 
of lighting fixtures with de- 
signs along “art moderne” 
lines. The bowl and reflector 
direct all light to the work- 
ing plane with, it is stated, an 
efficiency of eighty per cent. 
Since the Brascolite, as it is 
called, carries its own ceil- 
ing it is independent of room 
heights or colors. Fixtures 
are either plain or in colored 
designs of various patterns. 
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NATIONAL 


COPPER-STEEL 


PIPE 


Jor soil, waste, vent lines 
and rain leaders 





HE increasing number of specifications by archi- 

tects and engineers for NATIONAL Copper-Steel 
Pipe in soil, waste, vent lines and rain leaders of large 
buildings, indicates the wide acceptance of this product 
as a means of securing greater resistance to atmospheric 
corrosion in these lines, or wherever pipe is exposed to 
alternate wet and dry conditions. 

That the life of pipe in all such services can be greatly 
increased by using copper-steel is an established fact, 
based on tests and actual service records over many 
years. Therefore, copper-steel superiority for corrosion 
resistance is not a theory nor recent experiment, but a 
sound investment in the interest of prolonged life of 
pipe lines, less interruption to service in the building, 
and decreased costs of repairs or replacements. 

NATIONAL Copper-Steel Pipe is the same high-grade 
steel pipe which architects and engineers have specified 
for many years, with the addition of a small percentage 
of pure copper, which thoroughly alloys with the highly 
refined steel, making it more resistant to atmospheric 
corrosion. To secure the benefit of the experience of 
pioneers in making this product, be sure to specify— 

NATIONAL COPPER-STEEL PIPE 
The Original Copper-Steel Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
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Scutan a New Building Paper 


A new building paper consisting of a pure Kraft paper 
base treated with an infusion of a compound containing a 
high of mineral rubber is announced by the 
Scutan Division of the Union Bag & Paper Corp., New 
York City. It is called Scutan building paper, and is claimed 
to be waterproof, moistureproof, and for all practical pur- 
poses airtight, and proof against insects and vermin. It is 
also said to be free from tackiness or odor and to be an 
excellent insulator. It is easily folded without cracking. 


percentage 


Andersen Improves Window Frames 

Improved box frames with special mortar clinch grooves 
have just been developed by the Andersen Frame Corp.. 
Bayport, Minn. The three features of the new frame are: 
first, the frame is made 
with a large number of 
special mortar clinch 
grooves which, even on 
careless 


Jindersen 
FRAME NO. 371 


No Wood Sill 





insures 
percentage 
of them so as to avoid in- 
filtration of air. Second, 
a recess or space is pro- 
vided for a_ strip of 
oakum or caulking com- 
2 pound inserted between 
= the blind stop and brick 
= molding when the frame 


jobs, 
contact in a 





is nailed up; thus the 
edge that projects and is 
es Tn not held by the brick 
Ls ITI uf molding bulges up to 


give opportunity to bed 
the brick in the caulking 
as laid. Third, an extra 
plow is provided to per- 
mit setting back the extension jamb where a reveal or nar- 
row inside trim is desired. Detail sheets are available show- 
ing the construction of the new frames for all 
construction. 





types of 


Roofs of Precast Concrete Slabs 


A new precast concrete unit for roofs that is light in 
weight and with considerable insulating value is announced 
by the Federal Cement Tile Company, Chicago, Ill. The 
slabs weigh ten pounds per square foot in spans up to 6’-8”. 
It is stated that this light weight is achieved with exactly, 
the same structural strength as sand concrete. The materiak: 
is described fully in a catalog with the A.I.A. file 12 e 2. 


New Metal Laths 


Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
Diamond “A” metal lath for interior 
[t is a flat-rib lath with a rigid base, but has 
longitudinal flexibility so that it is adaptable for fireproofing 
structural steel as well as for plastering walls and ceilings. 

This company has also recently introduced a small mesh 
Diamond lath which has 25% 
area, with a proportionate increase in the area of steel. 


The Truscon 
brought out a new 
plastering. 


more openings in a given 
The 
small openings prevent excess penetration of plaster, thus 
minimizing droppings. It is said that as much as 15% 
less plaster is required for the scratch coat for this reason, 
with a proportionate saving of labor. 
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Williams Produces Junior Oil Burner 
A new small model called the Oil-o-Matic Junior has just 
been announced by the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Cor- 
poration, Bloomington, Ill. It is stated that this apparatus, 
though small in size, contains all the vital points of the 
larger burners. The model has been made attractive in 
appearance and can be made free of radio interference. 


Oil Burner and Boiler in One 
A complete heating system in which the oil burner is a 
built-in and integral part of the boiler is announced by the 
Leader Boiler and Heater Company, Chicago, lll. The line 
of units is broad enough to cover the entire domestic heating 
field, including industrial boilers up to 15 H.P. 





Cypress Floor Blocks 

Cypress blocks approximately eight inches square and 
13/16 inches thick, made of several pieces of wood glued to- 
gether so as to form a pattern as illustrated above, are an- 
nounced by the Seldem Cypress Door Co., Palatka, Fla. The 
blocks are edge grain and subjected to a special chemical 
treatment which makes the block moisture resistant. They 
can be laid on any smooth surface base, wood or concrete, 
and are set in a special mastic. The blocks are furnished in 
several different patterns as desired, so as to permit of 
various floor designs. 
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ILLINOIS 


f fe HEATING SYSTEMS 
EEE , 
EREEEE ‘uit in Canada 

' rE } An ILLINOIS Heating System installed in this up-to- 
|! hk i t A il i Pini au the-minute office building (Stirling Towers, Toronto), 
Tie 


is giving positive heat in cold weather and mild heat in 
mild weather, without overheating—and is saving the 
fuel which overheating uses. 

ILLINOIS Systems combine the advantages of quick 
and positive steam circulation, easy control of room 
temperatures, noiseless operation, durability of ap- 
paratus, fuel economy (approximately 1-3 over ordi- 
nary systems), and a minimum of operating expense. 
ILLINOIS Systems are balanced systems. All valves 
and specialties are of Illinois manufacture, and de- 
signed to operate asa unit. This offers great advantages 
over assembled systems made up of specialties of var- 
ious manufacture and design. It also gives unified 
responsibility and guarantee. 


il 


ILLINOIS Heating Systems have long demonstrated 
their worth with a record of dependable performance 
in thousands of America’s finest buildings of every 
type. Think of this in terms of client satisfaction. 


Write for Bulletin 22 


ILLINOIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 

















ROBT. L. GIFFORD. PRES. INCORPORATED 1900 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN 40 CITIES 
CHICAGO 

EF a 


A complete description of 
ILLINOIS Vapor Systems 
is given in Bulletin No. 22 
which really should be in 


STIRLING TOWERS, Toronto 
(827 radiators) 
CHAPMAN & OXLEY 
Architects 
YOLLES & ROTENBERG 


General Engineers and Contractors 


the reference file of all who 
have to do with the Heat- 


ing of Buildings. Your copy 





will be sent upon request. 
IA? 






wart mw v 


Toronto Representative: Paul E. Cleal, 114 Jarvis Street 
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and ABROAD 





A pelican and a panther that are typical of the smooth surfaced animals 
portrayed by Pompon 





The administration block of the Frankfurt Market. 
On the left side is the elevator shaft of concrete 
and glass. Professor Elsaesser, architect. From 
the Architect and Building News, October 4, 1929 








Pompon, at the age of seventy-four, is looked upon 
today as one of the masters of French sculpture. 
Thirty-five years ago Pompon exhibited a duck which 
earned for him the sneers of the critics and public. 
It was a smooth surfaced animal where nothing re- 
mained but the essential structure imprisoning the 
movement in ample rhythmed nudity. Smooth sur- 
faced animals, essentially Pompon’s discovery, are 
today made in series in practically all workshops of 
decorative sculpture. From the Architectural Review 
of London, England, issue of October, 1929 


The character of the original structure has been main- 
tained in the alterations to Farham Chase, Buckingham- 
shire, by Adshead and Ramsey, architects. Irom the Archi- 
tectural Review of London, England, October, 1929, tssue 
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“Foresters Cot,” Walton Heath. Briant Poulter, 
I’.R1I.B.A., architect. From The Builder of London, 
issue of October 4, 1929. Half timber has been 
used in accordance with English precedent which 
proclaims the timbers as having stru tural value 
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Detail drawing of the fish gate, Kinross House, P| il 


Scotland. Sir William Bruce,: architect. From the 
Architects’ Journal, London, October 2, 1929, issue 
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A Union building in Briinn, Czechoslovakia, designed 
by Eduard Gottlicher, architect. From Moderne Bau- 
tormen, October, 1929. This building is typical of 
modern European tendencies in architectural design 
in the use of plain surfaces and vertical accents 
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mosaic Lites bring. 
Beauty. ...New Utility 


to business establishments 























| the unusual — probably breaking 
precedent—the J. A. Finn Company of New 
York created showrooms of modern beauty for 
the wholesale selling of textiles. The decorative 
medium employed, under direction of Paul A. 
Faire, was Mosaic Faience Tiles. 

Merchandising ability is expected today more 
than ever of the interiors (and exteriors) of 
stores, salesrooms and other business places. 
Store fronts and interior floors, walls and 
counters must help sell goods—and should be 
designed with that purpose in view. 

To surround merchandise with greater eye 
value and selling appeal, architects have an ex- 
ceedingly adaptable and permanently beautiful 
material in Mosaic Tiles—real tiles. 








Almost any desired effect for commercial, 
financial and industrial establishments may be 
carried out with Mosaic Tiles. The extremely 
wide range of colors, shapes, styles and sizes 
lends itself particularly well to designs that are 
original and distinctive. 

And Mosaic Tiles are economical. They elim- 
inate redecorating expense. Through the years 
they continue unimpaired by wear, time and 
weather. To use them is to make one of the best 
possible business investments. 

Write for the booklet ‘Mosaic Tiles for Stores 
and Business Houses,” and feel free at any time 
to call on our design department. 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Keramic Tiles 








512 Coopermill Road ’ 7 ry Zanesville, Ohio 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


The views above are of the show- j/ 
rooms of the J. A. Finn Co., New MOSAIC 

York, manufacturers and con- 

verters of cotton and silk goods. 


. 
Wainscots are 4-'/,inches square “Mosaic” is the trade 
Mosaic Faience Tilesin greenand ame for tiles made by 





AS 


French gray with black and silver The Mosaic Tile Com- y 
decorations. Panels are special 4% and #5 stamped on 
and regular size faience, green, a ts 
blue and cream with silver, Chi- pec ie een aii 
: g 
nese red and black decorations. specifications. Ms 
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She Guaranteed Way to 
Harden Cement Floors 


SONNEBORN WE GUARANTEE 
Every Sonneborn Job 
APPLIES 


Ifourinspection showsa flooris not 


so greatly deteriorated that a good 
TRADE MARK 









hardening job is still possible — 


If Lapidolith, the original concrete 
floor hardener, is used — 

If a Sonneborn Service Crew 
applies Lapidolith— 

We guarantee such floors to 
remain wearproof and dust- 
proof for a period of years, 
dependent on specific con- 
ditious of use. 











N your client's behalf youarein- The Sonneborn Method calls for 


terested in getting a concrete _ the use of Lapidolith, the original 





L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fitth Avenue, N. Y. 


FOR MBER 1929 







INS PECTS 
JOB 


* SONNEBORN 
THEM / 


floor hardening job that will give 
long and satisfactory service. A 
Sonneborn job will give you such 


service. 


But unless you insist on Sonneborn 
doing the hardening the chances 
are that low price will win the 
order, and at the prices that con- 
crete floor hardening material can 
now be bought, there can only be 
one result— quick and lasting dis- 


satisfaction. 


Architects who are inter- 
ested in jobs that will stand 
up, will realize the ultimate 
economy and service of in- 
trusting hardening work to 
Sonneborn, who guarantee 
every job, and stand behind 
their guarantee,and always 
make good, 


GUARANTEES = 
Lignophol Pene- Hydrocide Colorless 
se trating preservative —Invisible liquid. 
pe... & | i 


for wood floors. 


white after other 
paints turn yellow. 


Some other Sonneborn 


Chemical Water- 
proofing. Caulks ex- 
Cemcoat — Durable terior walls against 
wall coating. Stays weather. 


concrete floor hardener, and for 
the correct application of Lapido- 
lith by a Sonneborn Service Crew 
trained to apply Lapidolith in the 
right way and inthe proper amount. 


We are prepared to quote a price 
in advance direct to the architect 
so there can be no misunderstand- 
ing between architect and contrac- 
tor about the cost of the work. We 
can compete on price but do so 
reluctantly, because we cannot 
give at a low price as fine a job as 
that which is possible to supply at 


a fair price. 


To get a job that will reflect 
credit on the architect and 
contractor by lasting for 
years, specify Lapidolith to 
be applied by Sonneborn 
under guarantee, 













At 132 Stories 


(Continued from page 31) 


Their design was made in accordance with existing zon- 
ing regulations for the selected district. The heights 
determined upon were governed by the economical levels 
for reducing elevator service. Seventy-five stories was 
taken as the maximum because it was believed that this 
would be well beyond the point of economic return. To 
secure a fair comparison all buildings were designed 
upon the same “parti” throughout. The character of the 
tenants to be attracted was given careful consideration 
in the study of the buildings. 


N connection with the planning of the buildings it is 

interesting to note the following statement: ‘The plot 
must be large enough to carry the legally necessary sub- 
structure for the tower portion of the building, which 
tower must in itself constitute an office building. : 
This condition stated in terms of planning means that 
the plan at the level of transition from the setback por- 
tion to the vertical tower shaft should be of a size 
sufficient to accommodate the needed elevators rising to 
that level plus a surrounding belt of rentable area ap- 
proximately 25 feet in depth.” 

As the height of the building was reduced, space was 
reclaimed by the omission of elevators and reduction in 
column sizes, and similar saving in space was made 
revenue producing. Each building was treated essen- 
tially as a separate economic problem. 

It was estimated that the population of the 75-story 
building using elevator service would be 16,000 persons. 
As a result the highest type of elevator service available 
was determined upon and designed for operation at 750 
to 1000 feet per minute, with cars leaving the ground 
floor at the morning peak load period at an average in- 
terval of 21 seconds. Elevator interval of operation was 
calculated on the basis of a diversified tenancy with a 
population when fully rented of : 

1 person per 100 sq. ft. net 
rentable area 2 to 37 floors 

1 person per 110 sq. ft. net 
rentable area 38 to 50 floors 

1 person per 115 sq. ft. net 
rentable area 51 to 63 floors 

1 person per 120 sq. ft. net 
rentable area 64 to 75 floors. 


on 


Various 


Height of 
building in 


After the plans, specifica- stories 
tions, estimates of cost, total 4.22.. 
income and operating expenses 6.44.. 
had been secured it was a sim- ee eee 
ple matter to determine the net trans 8.50... 
income and to figure the net in- ae 9.07.. 
come percentage of the total in- eee 9.87.. 
vestment in the case of each of \ eee 10.25 
the eight buildings. It is a strik- | eet 10.06. . 
ing fact that under the assumed * ee ore tees 
conditions the point of highest NONE fe ek ee 
economic return was reached in ene a ee 
the 63-story building. * SS, See ee een 

The estimated cost of the to Te ham) 
eight-story building was $22,- es 
193,000, with a net return upon i, | ae ae 
the investment of 4.22 per cent. OU ne ch als 
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Investment R 


Buildings 


Actual per cent Normal computed 
return upon 
total investment 





Income Disappears 


It thus becomes apparent that the “carrying charge” im- 
posed by the high value of $200 per square foot is re- 
sponsible for the low building being highly unprofitable. 
The 63-story building was found to be the only one in 
which the total cost assignable to the land was equaled 
and exceeded by the total cost assignable to the building. 
In the 75-story building the total building cost ex- 
ceeded the aggregate land cost, but the extra cost of 
constructing the last 12 stories and loss in rentable space 
was so great that the average return upon the total invest - 
ment was slightly less than that for the 63-story structure. 
Another interesting fact is that while the eight-story 
building indicated a net return of 4.22%, the addition 
of 7 more stories at an added cost of $2,860,000, in- 
creased the net income $677,000 or a return of 23.69% 
upon the extra cost. 
An addition of 7 more stories produced a return of 
21.51% upon the increased cost. 


HE net return upon the next two “increments” of 
stories showed a decline due to zone setback restric- 
tions, but still indicated a highly profitable investment. 
Above the 37th story setback restrictions ceased to play 
an important part “with the result that the addition of 
13 more stories is rewarded by an 18.13% return upon 
the extra investment.” 

From this point on the increased cost of construction 
at great heights and the loss in rentable area apparently 
begins to have an important effect. 

The report points out that, providing factors govern- 
ing the relationships between story height and per cent 
return do not change, the following formula may be 
used for estimating the return upon the investment for 
varying heights beyond the limits of the present study. 

y = 2.81986 + .24985 x —.0020728 * 
in which y = per cent return on 
investment and x==story height. 

Upon the basis of the figures 
arrived at in this study the 
tendency to diminishing returns 
would continue from 64 stories 
until “net income would vanish 
at the height of 132 stories.” 

A warning is sounded in the 
projecting of the curve beyond 


€t urn 
of 


Heights 


per cent return 
upon investment 


sacsti esata 4.69 the limits of the present study 
cinae anes 6.10 and particularly in attempting 
TT ee 7.31 to apply the formula to other 
deci hake 8.45 sites. It must be impressed upon 
rerio ats 9.23 the reader that “each building 
eee 10.13 plot presents an individual archi- 
ere 10.33 tectural problem which must be 
kaa aie 9.90 solved by careful study of a 
ehasoy weenie 9.08 complicated set of physical and 
ae ae 7.08 economic factors peculiar to the 
ren: Lees 5.22 particular plot at the time when 
ss aa 4.14 it is proposed to develop it . 

ep near e 2.95 No matter what the size or 
ibimdipa mbes 1.66 value or location of the plot or 
De gE A RA 27 character of the building, the 
ee ee 02 law of diminishing returns will 
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RANK J. FORSTER 
has brought a sunny charm to this design 
of a French Provincial breakfast corner 
by his excellent use of Keramic Tiles. 
Utterly charming in itself—the room as- 
sumes a sparkling note of gayety and 
vivacity that would be entirely lacking 


were it not for the rich hues of the tiles 
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in the floor, sills, and bench base. Here 
Keramic Tiles have added real character 
and personality to an already delightful 
nook — have given Mr. Forster the most 
perfect medium possible for interpreting 
his own ideas of design and color — of 
penning his signature — as it were — to 


a lasting piece of his work. 


The floor of this French Provincial break- 

fast corner by Frank .J. Forster is of 

hexagonal tiles in varied warm, rich lines. 

The square tiles of the window sills are 

emerald and turquoise, while those in the 

base of the set-in breakfast bench are 
blue, yellow and white 


ASSOCIATED 
TILE 
MANUFACTURERS 
420 Lexington Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


ALHAMBRA TILE Co. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. Ltd. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MANUFACTURING Co, 
FEDERAL TILE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN POTTERY 
GRUEBY FALENCE & TILE Co. 
MATAWAN TILE CoO. 
THE MOSAIC TILE Co. 
NATIONAL TILE CO. 
OLEAN TILE Co. 
THE C. PARDEE WORKS 
ROSSMAN CORPORATION 
STANDARD TILE CO 


THE SPARTA CERAMIC CO 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS 
UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE CoO. 


WHEATLEY TILE & POTTERY CO. 
WHEELING TILE CO. 
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YOU DERIVE the greatest benefit from Keramic Tiles when the 


tiles are set by experts. Their skilled workmanship is instantly 
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apparent. Select your tiling contractor on the quality of his work. 
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STRAIGHT LINE DRIVE 


KLEVATOR 
MACHINE 


Sturdy, compact and vibrationless this pow: 
erful straight-line drive machine is the mos* 
modern elevator machine made. 


With motor and machine aligned and bolted 
together as one complete unit there is no 
chance of misalignment. The electric brake 
magnets are submerged in oil, eliminating 
the noise of contact so objectionable in 
other machines. All vital points are housed 
and run in oil. 

The mobile parts of Kimball Straight Line 
Drive machine are reduced to a minimum 
with very little to get out of order. A ma- 
chine of long life that will give continuous 
and snappy service. 


Write for literature on the 
Kimball Straight Line Drive Machine. 


KIMBALL BROS. CO. 


Builders of Elevators for 46 Years 
1119-27 Ninth St. Council Biuffs, Ia. 
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set in at some story height and sooner or later, a point 
will be reached beyond which it will not pay the owner 
to build under the existing conditions.” 


TUDY shows that a multitude of casual factors bear 

upon the net return which may be expected from an 
investment in a modern building. The study emphasizes 
that the high cost of land plays a dominating role. In 
the present case the value of the site at $200 per square 
foot totaled $16,200,000. In the case of the 75-story 
building interest and taxes on the land during an un- 
productive period of two years, estimated as required 
for construction, adds $2,644,000 or 16.3% to the origi- 
nal cost of the property. 

The important conclusion disclosed by the investiga- 
tion is that “in the strategic centers of metropolitan 
cities where land values are high the private owner of an 
office building site MUST build a skyscraper. He must 
develop the land to its maximum economic intensity if 
he is to have a most profitable investment.” 

This is a factor that opponents of skyscraper con- 
struction will find hard to combat for “no profit, no 
building.” 


The Readers Have a Word 
to Say 


(Continued from page 72) 
reflected light from both surfaces and reflected light from 
the farther surface transmitted through the glass. 

Should distorted reflected images of moving objects, or 
(which amounts to the same thing) distorted reflected 
images of stationary objects seen by a moving beholder be 
allowed for 4%" polished plate glass? 

If nine lights out of an installation of 176 lights give a 
perfect reflection, would it be just and reasonable to reject 
the remainder and demand that all lights be like the per- 
fect ones ? 

Moreover, at a residence now under construction, which 
the writer has planned, it was found that a light of glass 
from the cellar windows, which was specified to be A-1 d. s. 
American sheet glass, and delivered for such, gave perfect 
transmitted images of moving objects as well as perfect 
reflected images of moving objects and, upon further exam- 
ination, was found to give a reflection from the farther sur- 
face entirely free from refraction, which latter was not the 
case with a sample of 4%” polished plate glass. 

The writer feels that your opinions on these matters will 
be of great value and interest to the architectural profession. 
.... ERIK STRINDBERG, Architect, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


ARPENTRY 
Specifications 


I:ditor, The American Architect: .... 1 have carefully read 
“Carpentry Specification (N. Y. Bldg. Congress Spec.)” in 
your September number. 

In paragraph No. 21, under the heading “Workmanship— 
Rough Carpentry,” the wording as is refers to ‘Joists, 
beams, girders and rafters to be splayed 3” on walls, with 
bearings of not less than 4"; but actually should only refer 
to beams. Girders would not bear 4” on walls and 
splayed 3”, 

This I believe is an oversight and should be corrected. 
F . CHoarces C, WaGner, Koch & Wagner, Architects, 
srooklyn, New York. 
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FREE 
7 ie 
MAINTENANCE COST ~~! 


The Alberene Stone Spandrels shown were selected for the 
School of Education, New York University, 4th and Greene 
Streets, New York City, by James Gamble Rogers, Architect. 


They will withstand constant exposure to severest weather and 
be absolutely free of maintenance cost, because Alberene Stone 
(the superior grade of soapstone) is practically age-proof, as 
evidenced by the soapstone quoins, water-table, chimney-facing, 
and other trim placed on Independence Hall, Philadelphia, in 
1736, and still there unrestored. 


The use of Alberene Stone removes forever the expense of paint- 
ing or any sort of re-finishing because it requires neither pro- 
tection nor beautification. 

We will gladly submit facts regarding color, varying textures, 
fabrication, design possibilities and erection economies of this 
versatile natural stone. Alberene Stone Company, 153 West 
23rd Street, New York. Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Virginia. 


LBERENE 





STONE SPANDRELS 
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Most walls de- 
cay from the 
top down un- 
less they have 
permanent clay 
wall coping 


CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
CONWAY BUILDING 
Chicago 








VITRIEL ed CLAY 
Wall Coping 


A.A.-12-Gray 





Doing the Customer's Way 
(Continued from page 27) 
building a small house can be induced to spend the 
money. The poorer models, such as are often used by 
real estate developments, are practically worthless and 
I think that the same is true of “sketchy” plaster and 
clay models. 

Through sketches, perspectives, the development of 
working drawings and the use of models, I cannot see 
how any client can fail to form a clear picture of the 
final result. I really believe that most popular criticism 
arises from experiences with the so-called architect and 
builder who rehashes an old set of drawings, or from 
the practice of buying a set of plans by mail. 


ERHAPS the greatest source of misunderstanding is 

the question of cost, and I know that it can be elimin- 
ated if given sufficient thought in the beginning. It is 
hardly necessary to say that most clients are more or 
less definitely limited as to the size of their appropria- 
tion. It is also true that most of them expect much 
more for their money than it is possible to give them. 
With a knowledge of all these things gained from past 
experience, I talk cost in the first interview. With the 
first 16th scale studies I present a budget, which lists the 
cost of the land, the contract price, screens and weather- 
strips, financing, finished grading and landscaping—in 
short, everything not included in the general contract 
necessary to complete the house. I even list the cost of 
the refrigerator and gas range, and in one or two cases 
included the shades. The reason for this is of course 
that architects are prone to think of the cost of a house 
as represented by the contract price, but the owner 
wants to know the total expenditure. 

Let us consider the case of the man who feels he can 
afford to invest not more than $30,000 in a house. Per- 
haps he has paid $6,000 for his lot, leaving $24,000 to 
complete the operation. In all probability he will tell his 
architect that he has set aside $24,000 as the cost of his 
house, which the architect will take as meaning contract 
price. When the client discovers, as he eventually will, 
that there is nothing left to pay even the architect’s 
fees, there is bound to be trouble which could easily 
have been avoided had the matter been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and a budget made in the beginning. 


HERE are, of course, clients who with a mistaken 

trader instinct, or through lack of confidence in archi- 
tects in general, deliberately understate the amount to 
be spent. In cases of this kind a showdown at the be- 
ginning is particularly important. If such a client 
shown studies of a house which is perhaps smaller than 
he had visioned and the architect sticks to his guns and 
tells him that if the size is increased the cost will in- 
crease also, the real appropriation is apt to come to 
light. When I find a client of this trader type, I usual- 
of fun out of the situa- 
by describing a $40,000 


1S 


ly, unknown to hin, get a lot 
tion. He seems to feel that, 
house and telling you that he can only spend $30,000, 
you will be enabled to perform When 
with a great deal of tact you have convinced him that 
you can’t pull rabbits out of a silk hat and that he will 
get only what he pays for, he usually raises the ante. 
In discussing the making of a budget, I think it is 


miracles for him. 
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THE IRVING TRUST COMPANY if 
BUILDING | 









At One Wall Street, New York City, is rising | | M { 
this magnificent 50-story structure. Carnegie #4 
Beams were chosen for its structural steel ti 
tinal 
framework. Naturally we are proud to add 61444 
this beautiful building to the imposing list of if I 14 
structures in which these beams have been cere 
incorporated since their introduction in 1927. Sean. 
Literature on request KZ ' } 
Fertt 
Hi 
qqiig 
* + ‘ ‘ 
sha 3% 
i ‘cer 
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Py ag OB 
Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, Architects 4 4’ : f! 
H. G. Balcom, Structural Engineer 4 4 4 : 
Marc Eidlitz & Son, General Contractors :¢ ' 
American Bridge Company, Fabricators Ye 


Post & McCord, Structural Steel Contractors 
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Swish...Wall-Tex 


walls are sparkling clean 





























Arcuitects, builders and decorators are more and 
more realizing the importance of Wall-Tex. For Wall- 
Tex, a durable, attractive wall covering, corrects a 
most annoying interior decorating trouble, the diffi- 
culty of keeping walls spotlessly clean. 


Walls, in time, are bound to become spotted and 
soiled. If they are covered with Wall-Tex the clean- 
ing requires a damp cloth and a moment. This, plus 
the fact that Wall-Tex will never crack, peel or dis- 
color, assures fresh, clean walls ten years after hanging. 


Pan ae Ne Alt mat 


oneentaPhamaive 


Recommend Wall-Tex as an ideal wall covering, as 

a base for paints and finishes, and as a strengthener 

for all cracked plaster. Those tiny cracks, which so 

often mar walls, may be completely and permanently 

hidden by an application of Wall-Tex. Costs no more 

than any very ordinary wall covering. Architects, 

builders and decorators should note their name and 

| address in the margin of this page, and write for 

samples and complete information and name of nearest 
' Wall-Tex distributor. 


THe Co_tumsus-UNIoN Om CLotH Company 


Dept. C-12-29, Columbus, Ohio 







WALL-TEX 


Durable 
Wall Covering 








safe to say that the so-called contract cost is the most 
difficult amount to handle. From previous experiences, 
it is not difficult to list the miscellaneous items; in most 
cases these costs can be pretty accurately assumed in 
advance. In determining the construction cost, I have 
found that a unit cost per cublic foot does very well, 
but its use requires a great deal of discretion. Clients, 
however, have to be continually warned about the addi- 
tion of details which tend to increase the cost of the 
building. 

In considering any unit cost basis, the specification 
plays an all important part. By this I mean that there 
are not merely well built and poorly built houses, but 
many perfectly legitimate varieties in between. Most 
of us cannot afford the best make of automobile but, 
while admitting its superior qualities, have to content 
ourselves with one of the lower priced ones, and it seems 
to me that most of our country house clients are in a 
similar position. 


ERY often a client cannot afford the best and some- 

times it isn’t advisable, even though he has the means. 
It may be that the cost should be limited because of 
resale conditions, but there are of course many other 
factors. Even though a simple specification is used, 
workmanship can still be good and | find many advan- 
tages in building up from the simple to the more elab- 
orate, explaining to the client just what he is to get. 

Once the contract price is estimated, the budget is not 
hard to complete. If a mortgage is necessary, the amount 
can be assumed and an allowance made for the cost of 
financing. The cost of screens and weatherstrips, the 
decorating, the amount to be expended on the grounds, 
the architect’s fees and other such items can either be 
definitely determined from previous experience or a rea- 
sonable allowance can be made. I always make an al- 
lowance for extras, explaining to the client that while 
the house will be completed with no additions to the 
contract price, nevertheless he may decide to make minor 
additions as the work progresses. 


PERHAPS an’extra closet may be added in the attic or 

a space partitioned off in the cellar, or he may decide 
to have his library panelled. In discussing items of this 
kind, I try to impress on the client’s mind that such 
changes usually are more expensive, not because of any 
attempt on the part of the contractor to take advantage 
of him, but because they usually delay the work and often 
involve the actual tearing out of something that has been 
finished. Few clients realize that the builder and his sub- 
contractors may spend a great deal of time preparing an 
estimate on a twenty-five dollar item, and that when the 
architect’s fee is increased twenty dollars by another item 
there may actually have been spent several times that 
amount in telephoning, letter writing and general wear 
and tear on the nervous system. 

The design of small houses is certainly fascinating, 
if not always profitable to the architect. The client has 
every right to expect not only a skillful interpretation of 
his requirements, but also a business-like and efficient 
handling of the financial side of the transaction. Oc- 
casional failure of architects to give sufficient thought 
to the latter phase has worked untold harm to the pro- 
fession. I believe it is the chief reason why speculative 
builders can sell houses costing as much as $100,000. 
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LASTERED THROUGHOUT 


with 


BEST BROS. 
KEENE’S 
CEMENT 


Cllways “BEST* for Plastering 
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AN ARCHITECT IS AN INVESTMENT 


—~Not an Expense 















CIVIC 
AUDITORIUMA 


N public buildings like the Seattle Civic 

Auditorium, where large crowds gath- 
er, there is need for durable walls. In 
this case beauty as well as durability was 
gained through the use of BEST BROS. 
Keene’s Cement . . 30,000 yards of first- 
class interior plastering! 

Everywhere, in all types of buildings, 
this pure gypsum product correctly serves 
every plastering need. Your next job 
will prove its unfailing merits. : 


BEST BROS. KEENE’S CEMENT CO. 
1060 W.2nd Ave., MEDICINE LODGE, KANS, 
Sales Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
an Francisco, Atlanta (33) 
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MEDICINE LODGE 
KANSAS. 





Architects, Young & Myers. Gen. Contractors, Bartleson 
& Ness. Plastering Contractors, Wilson & Long 
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NEW CATALOGS 


Covering What Manufacturers Have to Say About 


the Advantages and Uses ot Their Products 


Story oF AMERICAN WALNUT 

This is the seventh edition of a book- 
let published by the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 
It illustrates walnut furniture of various 
periods, paneling, interiors, etc. Tells 
how to identify the wood. Contains a 
chronological table showing the order of 
styles from the beginning of the Renais- 
sance to the nineteenth century. 


GREEN HOUSE OF QUALITY 

Sixty-two page illustrated booklet of 
the William H. Lutton Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. It describes and illustrates 
a number of greenhouses built by this 
concern with particular reference to 
private estates. Sections showing the 
standard sizes in which the greenhouses 
are given are illustrated, together with 
points to consider when planning a green- 
house. 


Rapio CONVENIENCE OUTLETS 

For use in homes, hotels etc., described 
in a booklet of the Yaxley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. Explains how radio 
outlets can be plugged in anywhere, gives 
pictures of buildings in which these con- 
veniences have been installed, gives illus- 
trations of bits of equipment, and shows 
wiring diagrams. 


ARCHITECTURAL FAIENCE 

Booklet of the Flint Faience & Tile 
Company, Flint, Mich., containing il- 
lustrations in colors of these tiles avail- 
able in some 150 plain colors, and also in 
tiles which individually have several 
colors. Contains pictures of interiors 
showing the use of tile. 


GARCY STORE REFLECTORS 

Catalog of Garden City Plating & 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, Iil., illustrating and 
describing reflectors for store windows, 
show cases, desks, etc. Gives wiring 
plans and fixtures necessary. Also signs 
with reflectors. A. I. A. file No. 31 fl 
and f2. 


PATINA GLAZES OF BATCHELDER 
TILES 

30o0klet with various tile designs in 
colors, particularly for bath room use. 
Illustration of different types of bath- 
room wall fixtures, figured borders, figure 
tiles, etc. Also sketches of bath rooms. 
A. I. A. file No. 23a. 


DonLtEY Book OF SUCCESSFUL 
FIREPLACES 

Sixth edition of a sixty-page book on 
fire-places, their design and construction. 
Contains over one hundred designs cover- 
ing fireplaces for the living room, din- 
ing room, bed room, basement, porch, 
public buildings, summer cottages and 
cabins, using various types of materials. 
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A section is devoted to the actual build- 
ing of a fireplace, giving detailed draw- 
ings and a table of dimensions so pre- 
sented that an architect knowing the size 
of the finished opening can tell the dimen- 
sions of any detail in the fireplace con- 
struction. A section is also devoted to 
fireplace equipment, also cause of smoky 
fireplaces and how to cure them. Two 
pages of cartoons on what not to do. 


Cork INSULATION FOR ROooFs 

Bulletin issued by L. Mundet & Son, 
Inc., New York City, giving specifica- 
tions for Mundet Jointite Cork board 
over wood deck construction, over con- 
crete, and over steel roof decks. Also 
explains advantages of cork as a roof 
insulating material. A. I. A. file No. 37 
b 4. 


THE Artistic BRIDGE REWARD 

The bridge which won the 1928 award 
of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York, is illustrated and 
described in a booklet issued by that 
organization. Detail photographs are 
plentiful, together with the reasons for 
the decision of the judges. 


WELDED STEEL ARCH CONSTRUC- 
TION 

Illustrated and described in a booklet 
of the Arch Construction Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, La. Many interiors in which 
welded steel arches are used are shown, 
also detail drawings. Unusually interest- 
ing as descriptive of a little known and 
new type of construction. 


Wer Ce_t_tars MApE Dry 

Bulletin of United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., called 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1572-F and titled 
“Making Cellars Dry.” Tells how to 
avoid wetness and dampness, both in 
new and old houses. No charge. 


DISAPPEARING Door WARDROBES 

New catalog No. A 53 of the Richards- 
Wilcox Co., Aurora, IIl., illustrating and 
describing their disappearing door ward- 
robes. Some illustrations in color. Plans 
suggesting use of these wardrobes. Speci- 
fications. 


THE MASTBAUM THEATRE 

300klet of the Frank Adam Electric 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., describing the elec- 
trical equipment of the Mastbaum 
Theatre in Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated. 
A. I. A. file No. 31 d 22. 


PNEUMATIC TUBES FOR HOSPITALS 
Blueprint sheet showing use of pneu- 
matic tubes for message purposes in hos- 
pitals, issued by G & G Atlas Systems, 
Inc., New York City, similar to the in- 
stallations used in department stores. 


LUTTON GREEN HOUSE SPECIFICA- 
TIONS 

Descriptive specifications for a Lutton 
solar V-bar greenhouse and also typical 
details of an 18x33 ft. greenhouse and a 
25x33 ft. greenhouse are given in an il- 
lustrated booklet of William H. Lutton 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. Discusses 
framework, hardware, ventilation, glass, 
etc. Illustrated by pictures and detail di- 
mensioned drawings. 


KAYLINE LIGHTING 

Catalog of the Kayline Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, illustrating and describ- 
ing the various types of ceiling and wall 
fixtures manufactured by it, particularly 
with regard to commercial structures. 
Shows how to locate outlets and deter- 
mine the amount of illumination re- 
quired. A.I.A. file No. 31-F-23. 


SUMMER COTTAGES BY Essco 

A sixteen-page booklet illustrating sum- 
mer cottages published by the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
No text. Designs and sketches are by 
Harry L. Wagner, president of the Kan- 
sas City Architectural League, and show 
plans, perspective sketches, and architec- 
tural details. 


MoperRN INTERIORS 

A booklet issued by the Murphy 
Varnish Company, Newark, N. J., des- 
cribing the modern interior. There is 
interesting text to supplement well 
chosen interior subjects of various types 
such as boudoirs, dining rooms, studios, 
bedrooms, etc., together with pictures of 
modernistic furniture. 


SPECIFICATION DATA ON _ IRON 
ROOFDECKS 

An illustrated booklet issued by the 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, giving erection data and specifica- 
tions for Truscon Ferrobord Armco In- 
got Iron Roofdeck.” Contains progress 
photographs of erection with detailed 
description explaining the various steps. 


STANDARD STEEL 
PARTITION DETAILS 

A booklet issued by the Dahlstrom 
Metallic Door Company giving dimen- 
sioned drawings of the steel partitions 
and doors manufactured by this firm. 
Contains typical partitions layouts, ward- 
robe and lavatory enclosures, etc. Con- 
tains specifications of the partitions. 


Arco TEXTURE FINISH 
A folder of the Arco Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, illustrating various textures 
of this oil plastic paint. Gives specifica- 
tions. Tells the advantages of the product. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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To Your Work 
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NIQUE 


TRADE MARK } REGD. 


thin-lead colored pencils 





Gas A draftsman’s pencil 
should be so good that he is 


unconscious of it while he works. 


Sas That is a high ideal for 
a pencil, but the VENUS lives 
up to it. 


Gams VENUS pencils just 
glide on any paper, due to the 
matchless smoothness of VENUS 
leads. 


Ga _—~VENUS pencils have 
the strongest lead of any pencils 
in the world. 


Gs VENUS pencils not 
only set the standard for grading, 


GEE Especially for field 
sketches where a more bulky 
color medium is inconvenient, 
UNIQUE thin-lead Colored 
Pencils are a joy to work with. 
You take along a complete 
palette of colors when you slip 
a box of UNIQUE Pencils into 
a coat pocket. 


Gas —- UNIQUE Pencils have 
leads as thin and strong as Venus 
grade B black-lead pencils—frm 
enough to resist breaking and to 
hold a needle-sharp point; soft 
enough to respond perfectly to 
the varying pressures of the 
sketcher’s hand. 

but are themselves unvaryingly RIANA nancies bane menawy ether 
architectural uses—such as making 


notations on blueprints, checking 
specifications, etc. 


true to their grades. 


17 shades of black, 3 indelible All pelney shades and colors 


— Per Box 
for sample box of a 12 colors (asst. 1116) $1.00 
Send $1.00 dozen assorted styles 24 colors oom. 1117) $2.00 


Sold Everywhere 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., 506 Venus Bldg., Hoboken, N. J. 


We claim exclusive trade-mark rights to the word VENUS and the CRACKLED COAT on the pencils. Trade-mark registered U. S. Pat. Off. and foreign countries. 
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MARQUETTE SUPER CEMENT 
CONCRETE 

A booklet of the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIl., giving 
recommended construction practice for 
stucco, preventing joint leakage in either 
old or new work, waterproofing of old 
or new basement floors and walls, new 
top courses on old base slabs, etc. In- 
formation is also given on various other 
details of concrete work, including col- 
ored concrete, together with pictures 01 
buildings in which Marquette cement has 


— 


been used. A. I. A. file no. 7. 


Woop FLoors 

A booklet prepared by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
Washington, D. C., to meet the in- 
creasing demand for information on wo‘ id 
floors for interiors. Has many excellent 
detail illustrations and gives drawings 
showing manner of use. Tells how to 
make a good floor, discusses hardwood 
and softwood floors and the various 
species and sizes. Treats of finishing 
floors, wood floors on concrete, porch 
floors, and resurfacing old floors. 


300K OF VERMONT MARBLE 

A forty-six page booklet describing 
and illustrating the manufacture of mar- 
ble. (Third edition.) One section is de- 
voted to estimating, and explains what 
requirements of the architect are likely 
to result in high cost. This section 1s 
extremely valuable. There are pictures 
of finished details as well as those ot 
the quarry and shop workings. Published 
by Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt. 


UNDERFEED STOKERS 

Catalog S-51 of the Brownell Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, describes and illustrates 
this company’s underfeed stokers and 
gives their details of construction. Con- 
tains pictures of buildings in which the 
stokers have been used and steam pres- 
sure charts showing comparative effi- 
ciency of hand fired and_ stoker fired 


boilers. A. I. A. file no. 30-c-1. 


MoNOLITHIC CONCRETE 3UILDINGS 

A forty-eight page booklet illustrating 
buildings of monolithic concrete con- 
struction erected on the Pacific Coast is 
published by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill. The text covers 
new styles in monoliths, basis for de- 
signs, treatment of exteriors, molded 
decorations, etc. 


RupBER Mastic FLooriInG 

Specifications and information about 
Selbatex, a rubber mastic flooring manu- 
factured by Selby, Battersby & Co., 
Philadelphia, is contained in an illustrated 
folder. A. I. A. file no. 24-b-2. 


DesKs AND OFFICE SUITES 
Catalog L. of the Clemetsen Company, 
Chicago, Ill., illustrating and describing 
their line of desks and office suites for 
banks, professional and business offices. 
This company also issues a sheet of il- 


lustrations in plan of office furniture to 


scale, which can be used in laying 
out an office. It has recently published 
a beautiful de luxe brochure of its finest 
office furniture, entitled “Reproductions 
of a Clemco Desk,” which shows sketches 
of offices in various periods and detail 
photographs of each piece of furniture. 


CHICAGO PuMps 

“What capacity house pumps, sump 
pumps, or sewage ejectors will I need?” 
is one of the questions answered in “Chi- 
cago Quality Centrifugal Pumps,” a 
catalog of the Chicago Pump Company, 
Chicago, Ill. This catalog is full of 
valuable data, its various sections being 
divided by heavy colored paper. Con- 
tains 196 pages, and tells about the proper 
choice of a pump for every purpose. 
A. I. A. file no. 29-d-5. 


FEDERAL INTERLOCKING TILE AND 
Gass TILE 

Folder describing the roof tile and 
glass tile used in combination manu- 
factured by the Federal Cement Tile 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Contains sections 
of details showing construction with this 
material. This company also issues a 
booklet entitled, “Examples of Theatres 
and Theatre Roofs Designed by Some 
of the Country’s Leading Architects.” 
Both publications are A. I. A. file no. 
12-e-2. 


Tests ON WrovuGHT IRON PIPE 
The United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards recently completed a test on the 
3vers new process for manufacturing 
wrought iron. Details are published in 
an article called “Comparative Proper- 
ties of Wrought Iron Made by Hand 
Puddling and by the ‘Ashton’ process,” 
reprinted from “Metals & Alloys” by 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. I. A. file no. 29-b-2: 


L’Art MopERNE, BY MACBETH 
Contains illustrations of interesting and 
unusual lighting fixtures made by the 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Charleroi, Pa. 
Another interesting catalog by this com- 
pany is, “Enclosing Globes for Com- 
mercial Lighting,” which is catalog 2()2. 


STEEL INDUSTRIAL Doors 

Details and specifications of Lupton 
steel industrial doors are given in a book- 
let issued by David Lupton’s Sons Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Detail drawings 
are many and interesting. A. I. A. file 


no. 16 d 1. 


BROWNELL STEEL HEATING 
BorLeRs 

Catalog M65 and catalog S65 illustrate 
and describe the boilers made by the 
Brownell Company, Dayton, Ohio. Gives 
specifications of the various types and 


fuels. A. I. A. file no. 30-c-1. 


AvutToMatic ELectric Clocks 

Bulletin No. 60 of the Standard Elec- 
tric Time Company, Springfield, Mass., 
illustrating and describing this firm’s two 
wire automatic resetting electric clock 
system. A. I. A. file no. 31-1-2. 


Brasco METAL STORE FRONTS 

Catalog No. 33 of the Brasco Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, IIl., describ- 
ing and illustrating series 500 all-copper 
or all-bronze sash for store fronts. II- 
lustrates and describes sash and gutter 
construction, head and side jamb con- 
struction, division bars and three-way 
bars, transom bar construction, adjustable 
transom bar moldings, etc. The company 
also issues a portfolio of full size de- 
tails showing dimensions of wood work, 
recessing of backing strips, etc. A. I. A. 
file no. 26-b-1. 


STEEL WINDOWS 

“Lupton Commercial Projected Win- 
dows” is the title of a twenty-four page 
booklet giving details and specifications 
of these windows, as manufactured by 
David Lupton’s Sons Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. These windows are essen- 
tially the same in construction as the 
company’s pivoted windows, but are bal- 
anced to permit the ventilator to swing 
out at the bottom and remain open. The 
booklet reproduces full size section de- 
tails as well as scaled drawings showing 
installation. A. I. A. file no. 16-e-1. 


KALMANTRUss JoIsTsS 

Tables giving the safe load for 
Kalmantrus Joists for various spans are 
contained in this booklet of the Kalman 
Steel Company, Chicago, which also 
gives their dimensions and various engi- 
neering data. Photographs showing the 
various steps of construction are in- 
cluded, as is also information concerning 
accessories such as floor lath clips, bridg- 
ing anchors, etc. Specifications are given. 


A. I. A. file no. 13. 


ANTENNA SYSTEMS FOR 
MULTIPLE RECEIVERS 

Issued by the Radio-Victor Corpora- 
tion of America, New York. It describes 
the company’s systems of centralized 
radio, the equipment itself and the method 
of installation for apartment houses, hos- 
pitals, hotels, schools, etc. A. I. A. file 
no. 31-i-6. 


House Comrort Tuat Pays 
FOR ITSELF 

An illustrated booklet of the Wood 
Conversion Company, Cloquet, Minn., 
describing Balsam-Wool, a blanket. in- 
sulation. Gives data on the value of in- 
sulation and why it will save from 200% 
to 40% on fuel bills. Shows manner of 
application. 


Automatic Gas Firep BorLers 

Automatic gas fired high pressure boil- 
ers made by the Steam and Combustion 
Company, Chicago, IIL, are illustrated 
and described in a folder issued by this 
company. 


3ATTLEDECK FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 
This is a technical bulletin issued by 
the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, New York City. The bulletin 
describes a floor made of steel plates 
welded to I-beams. Load tables are given, 
figured for both web shear or flexure. 
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STRONG VINCENT, HIGH ‘SC SCHOOL 
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Mechanical Engineers: Mayer & Valentine, Cleveland, Ohio Heating Contractor: A. S. Garvey, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Known by theo Company itv Keeps 
The Leasutifes! and dignified new Strong -~V incent High School to be built in Erie, Pennsylvania, 


is typical of the fine new school buildings that are ventilated and to be ventilated with the 


900 SERIES BUCKEYE HEATOVENT 


the heating and ventilating unit that performs its full heating duty in sub-zero weather without 
cold drafts, and yet does not overheat in mild weather. The 900 Series Buckeye Heatovent 


represents a distinct achievement in the field of unit heating and ventilating. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 124 


The 900 Series unit is designed for automatic control 





through any approved standard automatic temperature 
control system. It projects only 9% inches into the aisle 
and is only 34 inches high. Time tested Buckeye 
Maultiblade Fans impel fresh air through the Buckeye 
Sectional Copper Tube Radiator and ditluse it through- 
out each room without draft. 

A pictorial bulletin, including cross section views, instal- 
lation details, capacity tables and dimensions as well as 


a complete word description of design, installation, opera- 





900 Series 
Buckeye Heatovent 


utes front removed, 


tion and results is ready for distribution. W rite for 


y our copy . 






THE RUCKERE PpLOMiE COMBANY 


Main Office 2 J Sind 4 ‘ . mi a 400 Dublin Avenue? 
& Factory = Columbus, Ohio 


Sales and Servic € Offices —_—— 











ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ome APOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. ST. JOSEPH, MO. SEATTLE 
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BOSTON DALLAS HARRISBURG LOS ANGELES P Hill ADE LPHIA SALT LAKE CITY TOLEDO OFFICE 
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How Airports Will Affect Zoning Laws 


(Continued from page 21) 


munities will arise. Real 
estate values follow the 
flux of population and one 
has but to watch any air- LANDING FLELD 
port today to become con- 
vinced that the airplane is 
the greatest of our modern 
popular interests. 

Our future cities will 
spread out over great areas 
like monstrous eagles. One 
hundred years from today 
we shall have no batteries 
of skyscrapers to point out 
to our trans-atlantic visit- 
ors. On the contrary, our 
future cities, because of the 
aerial age, will be flat-top- 
ped, and two out of every 
three buildings will serve as 
some kind of landing area 


express. What towers there 
are will be built at a great 
distance from the airports and will serve as mooring 
masts for giant dirigibles. The architects of our future 
aerial cities may have to go back to places like Con- 
stantinople and Fez for their inspiration of these future 
flat-topped aerial cities, where one finds a low horizontal 
character to the entire city, occasionally vertically broken 
here and there by a praying tower or minaret. 

It is not unreasonable to visualize the appearance of 
the United States, seen from the air, as an enormous 
checkerboard. Such a checkerboard finds its counter- 
part in a plan whereby landing fields will appear every 
ten miles in favorable country. Such a plan has already 
been discussed in aeronautic circles. Offhand this seems 
to be a stupendous waste of land. But it is insignificant 
compared to the land already occupied by the automobile 
highways and the railroads. The railroads and their 
stations alone occupy about 21,550 square miles in the 
United States. The sum total of these two major 
arteries of transportation occupy more than 50,000 
square miles. Landing fields of normal size placed at 
intervals of 10 miles throughout the United States in 
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Cross-section showing 
for a super-auto gyroplane with field glass and 
or a transcontinental air observe all movement 


and provide for the proper traffic control 


territory applicable to com- 
Prriscoft mercial flying would re- 
quire no more than 1,544 
square miles. 

In New York State 
alone, if airports were es- 
tablished on a checkerboard 
plan every ten miles, there 
would be 560 fields. Thus, 
a plane flying practically 
anywhere above New York 
State, at an altitude of four 
or five thousand feet, would 
never be out of safe glid- 
ing distance from an air- 
port. 

The plan recently made 
public by the Regional Plan 
Committee of New York 
recommends forty-six land- 
ing fields within the metro- 
politan area. Space has al- 
ready been selected for 
these fields to take care of 
the aviation development 
that will take place in New York within the next thirty- 
five years. New York City, in 1965, according to the 
Regional Plan Committee, will have a population of 
about 20,000,000. Its present systems of transportation 
will seem puny. 


underground control 
periscope vision to 


on the landing field 


IRSHIPS, such as that of Claude Dornier which car- 
ries 169 passengers or those proposed by the Im- 
perial Airways, Ltd., of England, with a forty-passenger 
capacity between Africa and England, are certain to have 
a strong bearing on changes that will come in the next 
fifty years in our architecture and domestic life. People 
will want their roof tops beautifully designed. Today 
it is the front of the house that is given attention. But 
when you are well up in the air and looking down you 
do not see the front of a house—you see only roof tops. 
Another phase of the air age is the new perspective 
of the effect of sunlight on the tree tops and foliage. 
We have been accustomed to seeing nature illuminated 
by the sun at an angle of 45 degrees. But now with 
the view of the sun striking the landscape directly from 
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Cross-section of an airport of the future, with all buildings underground so that 


planes have an unobstructed landing field. I:ntrance is by ramps through trap doors 
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Just Off 
the Press! 








Write for your copies of these 
interesting booklets on Economy 
Non-Clogging Pumps for drain- 
age and process work. 


LMOST every engineer is called 

upon at some time to select 
pumps for handling liquids contain- 
ing a large percentage of solids. 
The development of the Non-Clog- 
ging Pump has been one of the most 
sensational recent advances in the 
pump manufacturing industry. In 
this field, as in others, Economy is 














SONomy 


Two Illustrated Booklets of NON-CLOG- 
GING Sewage Pumps and Model Sewage 
Lift Stations. 


pioneering in design and efficiency. 
Rags, coarse refuse and stringy ma- 
terials that might well choke the 
average pump slide through the new 
Economy Pump’s water passages 
with perfect ease. The descriptive 
bulletins shown above contain specific 
data that you will find useful in solv- 
ing your problem. 


Economy Pumps include all 
standard types—also specially 
designed pumps to meet any 
condition. Send coupon below 
for further information. 


Economy Pumping Machinery Company 
3431 West 48th Place, Chicago 


Representatives in principal cities—telephone and address under company name 
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ECONOMY PUMPING MACHINERY CoO., 
3431 W. 48th Place, Chicago. 


Please send me the new Economy bulletins on Non-Clogging Pumps and Pumping Stations. ( ) 


Also special bulletins I have marked below: 


No. 405—Condensation Pumps and Re- 
ceivers ( ) 


No. 407—Sump Pumps ( ) 
No. 408—Double Suction Single Stage 
Pumps ( ) 


No. 409—Return Line Vacuum Pumps ( ) 


No. 414—Multistage Horizontal Split 
Case 2 
No. 415—Single Suction Single Stage ( ) 


No. 416—Small Multistage Vertically 
Split Centrifugal Pumps > 
No. 417—Caisson Pumps 3 





Name 





Address. ees City 
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House in Sleepy Hollow Manor, new development at North 
Tarrytown, New York. Architects, Farrar & Watmough; 
Builders, Henry Mandell Associates. 

Insulated with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Built-in 
Comfort 


This is one of the many beautiful 
new houses in Sleepy Hollow Manor, 
where year round comfort is built 
in. Walls and roof are insulated 
with Cabot’s Quilt to keep it warm 
in winter and cool in summer. 


Cabot’s Quilt is quickly and easily 
installed, pays for itself in initial 
cost by reducing the size of heating 
plants, and assures lasting comfort 
for your client. 


Be sure to specify 


Cabot’ s Quilt 


nd in the coupon below for full information 
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above, as seen from an airship, the color effects become 
increasingly more brilliant and more gorgeous. 

There will be underground airports, as predicted by 
Harvey Wiley Corbett. These airports may take a 
conical shape—with the hangars, waiting rooms, rail and 
motor terminals, and all approaches underground. With 
a scheme of this kind, a plane landing at such a port 
will have no landing obstacles of any kind. By placing 
all hangars in the center of this future underground air- 
port, planes will be able to land and take off in the same 
direction at the same time, without any danger of acci- 
dent. Planes entering or leaving this airport will pass 
through trap-doors in the field. The trapdoors will be 
connected by ramps to the underground facilities in a 
manner not dissimilar to the layout of the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York City. 


UR future airports themselves will take on the ap- 

pearance and size of our largest railroad terminals, 
but naturally these will be planned to meet the require- 
ments of this new architectural and engineering problem. 
Perhaps entirely new methods of construction will de- 
velop as the result of necessity. Spans of enormous size 
may become realities. It was recently reported that an 
engineer is developing a clear span one quarter of a 
mile wide, based on the underlying principle of the 
suspension bridge. 

What the future holds by way of development in this 
field seems to be unlimited, and I believe that we shall 
live to see a complete revolution in architectural design 
and construction to meet these new demands, to solve 
these new problems. And perhaps, out of it all, will 
come a new renaissance in architecture—a renaissance 
of the twentieth century, simple, honest, and beautiful, 
which will reflect the day and age in which we are living. 


le Brun Scholarship Award 


HE Le Brun Travelling Scholarship competition for 

1930, under the trusteeship of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, has been an- 
nounced. The program will be issued about January 15 
calling for drawings to be delivered about March 15, 
1930. Those desiring to compete should arrange for 
nomination by a member of the American Institute of 
Architects, blanks being obtainable from the secretary 
of any chapter of the A. I. A. Nominations should be 
received by the Le Brun Scholarship Committee, Room 
530, 101 Park Avenue, New York, before January 15. 
The scholarship allows fourteen hundred dollars to pay 
for a trip abroad, the trip to be of not less than six 
months’ duration. 


Advertising Association Passes Survey Resolution 


UTDOOR advertising, commonly known as_ bill- 

boards, will cooperate more closely with civic im 
provement projects in suburban and rural districts, ac- 
cording to a resolution passed at the recent convention 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association of America. 
Inc. The resolution called upon the United States De 
partment of Commerce to undertake a survey outlining 
the manner in which advertising companies should pro 
ceed in suburban communities. 
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The RADIO and te TALKIES 


Bring New Acoustical Problems 


Si ~ them with , 


INSULITE * 
ACOUSTILE 


ON’T blame the architect if, when trying to enjoy a 

‘“Talkie,"’ your eardrums are abused. The movie the- 

aters of yesterday were never designed from the acoustical 

standpoint no one ever dreamed that some day speech 
amplifiers would be installed. 


In the movie theater of today acoustical correction is essen- 
tial. Insulite Acoustile has solved the problem, and proved 
more efficient than other forms of material now available. 


Insulite Acoustile has a very high and uniform sound absorb- 
ing coefficient. Its rigidity—light weight—attractive cream 
color—trich looking burlap texture—convenient sizes and low 
cost of application and upkeep make Insulite Acoustile the 
ideal acoustical correction material either for new or old the- 
aters and auditoriums. 





In the radio world too, Insulite Acoustile is the recognized 
acoustical material. All over the country it is being used in 
radio broadcasting studios, radio cabinets and for dynamic 
floor screen radio speakers. In fact, Insulite Acoustile is a 
superior material in all places requiring acoustical treatment. 


Our Engineering Department will be glad to co-operate with 
architects and engineers in solving acoustical problems. May 
we send you our booklet—‘‘Facts You Should Know About 
Acoustics.”’ Ask for A. I. A. File No. 39. 


Gnsulate with 


FULL %4 INCH THICK 
RESISTS 
COLD-HEAT- NOISE 





the Wood-Fiber Insulating Boar 
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ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS 
ARE POSSIBLE 


NSULITE Acoustile can _ be 

secured in any size up to 24x24. 
beveled on all four edges. These 
many and various sizes and shapes 
may be arranged in an endless 
variety of attractive patterns. 
Acoustile can be artistically deco 
rated by using either 
alcohol stains. 


water or 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 231 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The New 
& Fusbox 


This new small job unit is 
alow cost, high quality dis- 
tribution center that has advantages over all others. 
Keep it in mind on small buildings and stores. 


Send for the complete & Catalog 
and the €& Fusbox Bulletin 


Frank Kdam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


oan an 8a 


, Minn 


Reputation for Quality 
Standardization 
and Guarantee of 


(A) Panelboards 


These things together with the right-price-first 
quoting makes it possible and entirely practical 
to specify @ Panelboards exclusively on any job 


with every as- 
surance that 
the delivered 
service will 
satisfy theown- 
er in every re- 
spect. Thereis 
an @ Panel- 
board forevery 
requirement. 





Pittsburgh, Pa 


Seattle, Wash 
Tulsa, Okla 
Vancouver, B. ¢ 


Winnipeg, Man. 





San Francisco, Calif 











Why Speculative Sketches 
Should Not Be Submitted 
(Continued from page 45) 

his own sketches and therefore considers that they cost 
him nothing would hardly give a similar amount of his 
time and effort for nothing if he were temporarily em- 
ployed by another architect on a _ profit-paying job. 
“Time” is the architect’s only stock in trade. lf he gives 
time to making sketches, he should charge himself just 
as much for it as he would if he were spending it on 
work for which he expected payment. 


HEN a busy office makes speculative sketches, time 

is taken from income-producing work to gamble on 
prospective work. On the one hand, there is a client pay- 
ing for service while on the other hand, a prospective 
client is receiving service for nothing. Not only is the 
cost, per hour, to the architect, the same in both in- 
stances but a situation is created which is not only unfair 
to the paying client as well as to the architect, but which 
is an economic fallacy. 

Why are competitive speculative sketches valueless ? 

They are valueless to the prospective client because, 
first, they are not based upon a thoroughly and defin- 
itely decided-upon schedule of requirements for the 
building; secondly, because no two of the competitors 
have been given a definite cubic foot cost, or cubic foot 
content to work to, hence there is no assurance that the 
building illustrated can be built for the expected cost; 
thirdly, because the skillfully executed draughtsmanship 
and coloring is no insurance of equally skillful super- 
vision of work or handling of the owner’s funds. Many 
a skillful draughtsman has no knowledge of, or ability 
for, the practical or business side of architecture. 

Competitive speculative sketches are valueless to the 
architect because: 

First, there is no assurance that the author of the 
sketch displaying the greatest ability will be selected, 
indeed, there is no assurance that any of the competi- 
tors will be awarded the commission; 

Second, because the architect offering the cleverest 
sketch may be the least competent to perform the work ; 

Third, because the building illustrated by the win- 
ning sketch may be one which could never be built for 
the intended cost ; 

Fourth, because the selection of the winner may be 
influenced by other considerations (and usually is). 


|S there any difference in fundamental principle be 
tween sketches made to sell merchandise (such as fur- 
niture ), and those made to sell architecture? 

Yes, a great difference; furniture is merchandise and 
the sketch shows the article which is being sold, where- 
as the architect is offering ability and service, and 1s 
not selling the building but the ability and service which 
are required to bring about its completion. 

The writer has tried out the use of speculative sketches 
as an assistance to selling and has tried out selling with- 
out the aid of sketches, with the result that he no longer 
spends the time, money or thought on making sketches. 
In one year over $3,000.00 was spent in his office on 
fruitless sketches. In one instance eight competing archi 
tects spent upwards of from $500.00 to $1,000.00 each, 
or a grand total of at least $6,000.00 on elaborate sets 
of sketches for a $300,000.00 project, the entire com- 
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“SELLING ON SIGHT" 
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Desco Store Fronts installed in Cadillac-La Salle Showroom, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chas. G. Eicholz, Jr., Architect. James Billington & Sons, Inc., Builders 


ODERN merchandise is made to sell, when possible, 

on sight. Hence the added importance of attrac- 

tive, compelling window displays. This explains the 
increased popularity of Desco Store Fronts, whose sturdy 
elegance increases the “pulling power” of handsome dis- 
play windows, to the profit of owners and tenants. 
In addition, Desco Store Front construction pro- 
tects the glass against abnormal wind pressure. Made 
in a wide variety of finishes, they harmonize with any 
architectural style. Write for further information. 


For full architectural details see Sweet's Catalog. Write us for com- 
plete working data and price list. Remember, too, wherever you are 
there is a distributor near you. We also carry a complete line of 
‘*Desco”’’ construction material in our New York City warehouse. 


DETROIT SHOW CASE CO. 


1670 West Fort STREET ~ s DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


New York Office and Warehouse—344-346 East 32nd Street 
Pacific Coast Office— 450 Skinner Bidg., Seattle, Washington 
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Building Your Vault with 


STEELCRETE 


A Triply-protected Specification! 


Chief among the many reasons why consulting architects 
for Federal Reserve and Commercial banks are specify- 
ing Steelcrete Vaults is the utmost protection which this 
modern construction offers against attack of all kinds. 


One of the best appreciated features of Steelcrete Con- 
struction is its moderate cost. It brings within the reach 
of the smallest country banker the same 3 Point Pro- 
tection.which protects the gigantic assets of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Any building contractor 
can erect a Steelcrete Vault. And our entire Engineering 
and Designing Staff is always ready to work with archi- 
tects when special requirements come up. 

You are invited to send for Certified Endorsements from 
Bankers and Architects who thoroughly investigated various 


systems of vault design before selecting the Steelcrete System. 
W rite to us today. 


SY 
CUTTING FLAME 





Massive Strength 


A Steelcrete Vault is 
erected by building up 
walls, roof and floor 
with layer upon layer of 
heavy Steelcrete units 
tied together with steel 
rods. Concrete is then 
poured through and 
around the entangled 
steel— forming a solid 
mass several times 
strongerthan usual 
Bank Vault walls. 














THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Virginia 
Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago New York Buffalo 





Bank = Vaults 





OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR 


SAFETY FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window 
Guards... Industrial Mesh for Safety Guards and Partitions 
--+ Metal Lath... Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 
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mission for which would not exceed $15,000.00 tuo 
$18,000.00. It was finally awarded to an architect with 
a big reputation, a lot of excellent completed work, and 
the abiity to prove to the prospective client that the type 
of building he thought he wanted was not at all the type 
best suited to the problem ! 

If all tne money thus fruitlessly spent on speculative 
sketches in one year in the entire United States were 
pooled in a fund to provide national publicity for the 
architectural profession, none of us would have any need 
to go out and sell our services. \We would be unable to 
handle the great volume of business which would walk 
into our offices. 


What Architects Are Talking About 


(Continued from page 53) 

DGAR V. SEELER, F. A. I. A., who designed many of 

Philadelphia’s most notable buildings, died of heart dis- 
ease on October 26. He was a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris, where he won three silver medals in com- 
petitions. For several years he was assistant professor of 
architecture of the University of Pennsylvania. 


HE following classic paragraph from specifications writ- 

ten by a large architectural firm is quoted by the Struc- 
tural Steel Board of Trade, New York. “The intent of these 
specifications is to cover the complete steel work for the first 
operation and any work called for in the specifications and 
not shown on the drawings or vice versa shall be furnished 
the same as if it were shown on the drawings and called 
for in the specifications. Also any material which has been 
omitted from both drawings and_ specifications, but is 


Conventions and Expositions 
January 18 — 30 International Exhibition of Building 
Trades and Allied Industries, Brus- 
sels, Belgium, 


January 27 — 31 International Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Exposition, Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. 

January 28 — 31 Annual Meeting American Society 

of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 

neers, Philadelphia. 


Convention American Concrete In- 
stitute, New Orleans. 


February 


| March — April International Exhibition of Housing 
and Modern Industrial Applied Arts, 


Nice, France. 


March 31— April 5 Twelfth Annual Home Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 


May 20 — October 1 E-xrhibition of Modern Industrial and 
Decorative Arts, Stockholm, Sweden. 

May 21 — 23 American Institute of Architects, 

strty-third convention, Mayflower 

Hotel, Washngton, D. C. 

May 26 — 30 International Congress of Building 

and Public Works, London, 


Pan-American Congress of Archi- 
June 19 — 30 tects, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
September International Architects’ Congress, 
Budapest, Hungary. 
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/ The INCINERATOR 
/ Plus THE SERVICE 
Plus THE CoMpany 
‘The Company 
| The KERNERATOR is made by a perma- 
nent, solidly organized and successful 
) company, which introduced flue-fed in- 
cineration some sixteen years ago. Not 
a side line—this company’s entire efforts 
and plants have always been devoted to 
| the study, development and construction 
of incinerators. 
j 
It has won its position as the largest in- 
| cinerator company in the world, through 
a product of genuine merit, backed 
by integrity and singleness of purpose. 
{ 
BBincinERATION 
Garbage and Waste Disposal 
for New and Existing Buildings 
See our catalog in Sweet's. 
KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
719 EAST WATER STREET MILWAUKEE 
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Heres what 
You SAVE 


by installin 





1 SAVES the cost of prefixed 
outlets. Just look 
around your build- 
ings and see how 
many prefixed out- 
lets are unused. 


2 SAVES the cost of wire 
molds. CON DU O- 
BASE eliminates the 
need of wire molds. 


3 SAVES the cost of base- 
boards. CONDUO- 
BASE takes the 
place of baseboards. 


4 SAVES the cost of tearing 
up and patching of 
finished work every 
time a new conveni- 
ence outlet is needed. 


5 SAVES money. A new con- 
venience outlet can 
be installed any- 
where in CONDUO- 
BASE in 5 minutes 
of time and cost. 


For further information write to 


Licensed Manufacturers 


THE DAHLSTROM METALLIC 
DOOR COMPANY 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

THE UNITED METAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 
KNAPP BROTHERS MFG. 


COMPANY 
Chicago, Il. 








evidently necessary for a complete building, shall be fur- 
nished the same as if it were shown on the drawings and 
called for in the specifications.” 


OST of the preventable heat loss in the average house 

is through the roof, states the Wood Conversion Com- 

pany, which compiled the following table showing the 

amount of heat passing through roof sections of various 
materials, expressed in B.T.U’s. 

NOT INSULATED INSULATED 


Wood Shingle Root... ........040+. .304 .190 
Asphalt ‘Shingle Roof....... 0.2.0... 526 258 
Sinte Semele TOOL... ...6.0..06 000080 422 .230 
et a re 482 .248 
Copper Shingle Root...........04.26.2% 0 564 .267 
TIS GRIMM TOOOE soso sors os cca dis eens 515 .256 


HAT the Federal Government be petitioned to create in 

the Bureau of Standards a division to diagnose demolished 
buildings and that an expert investigation be made of the 
effect of the tall building on taxation, health and society 
are recommendations made by Charles N. Fitts of the New 
England Structural Company, in speaking before the recent 
convention of the American Institute of Steel Construction. 


PLAN to conduct a competition to award certificates 

to the owner, architect, and builders concerned in the 
best building of any kind, built during the last few years 
in Minneapolis and its immediate vicinity, has been agreed 
on by Minneapolis members of the Minnesota Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. Roy Childs Jones is 
chairman of the committee in charge. 


GGRESSIVE campaigns to induce people to heat by 
gas are being carried on in the middle west by several 

gas companies. Newspapers, direct mail and outdoor ad- 
vertising is being used extensively to bring the comforts and 
conveniences of gas heating to the attention of the public. 


HE University of Illinois has published a bulletin called, 

“The Plaster-Model Method of Determining Stresses 
Applied to Curved Beams.” It is illustrated, contains tables 
of tests, and sells for twenty cents. The authors are Fred 
B. Seely and Richard V. James. 


UTOMOBILE door handles used for door knobs in an 
apartment in the new Hotel Delmonico, New York, 
were used by Leo Simonson, interior decorator and designer 
of stage settings for the Theatre Guild. All of the important 
pieces of furniture used were built in as an integral part of 
the decoration. 


HE maximum water pressure on the Boulder Dam 

will be approximately fifty per cent greater per square 
inch than the leading railroads set for their safety valve 
on their locomotive boiler,” is a statement by Lee H. Miller, 
chief engineer of the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion. 


HE Twelfth Annual Home Show will be held in the 

Grand Central Palace, New York, March 31 to April 
5. It will visualize a broader interpretation than heretofore 
of what constitutes a home, and include city apartments, 
suburban homes, and country estates. 


Hk Supporting Strength of Concrete-Incased Clay Pipe,” 
by W. J. Schlick, is the name of a bulletin recently issued 
by Towa State College, giving the results of an investigation 
made in cooperation with the Clay Products Association. 
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TRADE MARK 


ASBESTONE 


Magnesia Flooring 


It is not the cost per foot for flooring, 
but the cost per year that counts. 
ASBESTONE lasts so much longer 
that it costs less over a given period 
of time. 


For the price of the most ordi- 
nary flooring materials you can use 
ASBESTONE. The first cost is mod- 
erate and because of its amazing wear- 
ing qualities, there is practically no 
upkeep expense. 


Durable 


Non-dusting, fireproof, waterproof. Preserves its 
fresh appearance under vears of terrific wear. 


Sanitary 


Smooth, jointless, easily cleaned; may be waxed 
and polished 


Comfortable 


Easy to the tread, non-slippery, noiseless. 


Easily Applied 
Over any new or old sub-floors, at any angle, 
over and around any irregularities. 


Distinctive Appearance 


A large variety of rich colors. 


e 
Service 
Our own chemical laboratory and technical de- 
partment test and verify every shipment for 
uniform, high quality. A large staff of skilled 
mechanics insure completion of the largest con- 
tracts on schedule 


Guarantee 


A uniformly high standard product, backed by 
the integrity of the Muller name and more than 
20 vears of manufacturing experience. 


Yay we send you samples and descriptive literature? 
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Dare One Criticise Architecture 2 


HE American public seems to be looking at the sub- 

ject of architecture with an increasingly curious eye, 
Articles on it are finding their way into the more serious 
minded publications. Among these is “The New Re- 
public,” which has been printing a series of architectural 
criticisms by Lewis Mumford. In a recent issue, Mr, 
Mumford made the following remarks that are well 
worth serious consideration by those who feel that the 
architect and his client both owe an aesthetic debt to 
their city and to the general public. 

“Among the receding glories of American civilization 
one will presently have to add, I fear, those gains in 
the construction of skyscrapers which were registered 
in The Shelton, the Barclay-Vesey Building, 2 Park 
Avenue and 1 Fifth Avenue. Between 1924 and 1928 
it seemed that American architecture had at last emerged 
from its feeble, romantic, pseudo-historic posturing, and 
was creating something that, however, harsh and de- 
humanized, represented what was vital and effective in 
our civilization. The past year, alas! has been marked 
by a series of retreats, or one had better say atavisms. 

“T have never expected very much from the Ameri- 
can skyscraper, in view of the conditions under which 
it is produced; and these new buildings confirm my 
skepticism. Their owners and architects—it is hard to 
apportion the blame—have confounded height with im- 
portance, bulk with dignity, and flashy-feeble ornament 
with grace. The result is a species of architectural mala- 
propery. They are not merely impoverished in 
thought: they lack an elementary acquaintance with 
grammar and syntax, and their vocabulary would be 
painful in its illiteracy if it were not so funny. 

“Who or what is responsible for this backward step 

“I have no explanation, except the fatal absence ot 
critical standards in our architecture, which has _per- 
mitted the very best and the very worst examples to be 
smothered in the same praise. This in turn is related to 
our law of libel; for architects, unlike authors, are not 
used to a frank critical judgment on their works, and 
they have been so tetchy about one or two efforts in 
this direction that no professional journal dares print it. 
This fact explains, perhaps, why our poetry is on the 
whole so much better than our architecture, and why 
genuine poets have some little chance of being rec- 
ognized whilst our most vigorous architects are forced 
again and again to give way to duffers who have not 
even the intelligence to employ competent designers and 
draughtsmen to eke out their own lack of talent. 

“Something might be done to improve matters if a 
group of able architects would get together and pledge 
themselves to abstain from entering a libel suit against 
any honest criticism of their work. This might make 
any other architect think twice before taking advantage 
of the law to protect his professional position; and it 
would put architecture alongside painting, sculpture. 
drama, and literature in general. 

“Such an innovation would do more to set good archi- 
tecture before the public than any amount of profes- 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestoa Tiles 


112 Madison St. Waukegan, Illinois 
Estahlished 1906 


sional publicity; and it would be worth a dozen educa- 
tional campaigns, for it would educate the architects 
themselves a little, as well as their clients !"’ 

Note: Tie AMERICAN ARCHITECT would like to hear- 
from architects who have ideas upon this subject. 
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ROLLED COPPER 
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Electrolytic Finishes 


Bronze Doors and Windows 





Licensed Chromium Equipment 
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The President Who Counted 
the Second Cost 


In 1839 when the Old Post Office was built in 
Sistas te Washington there was much discussion in Congress 
eel as to what building material should predominate in 


of @ series of Satares struc the new Capitol. Even then the followers of L’Enfant 


tures, illustrating the varied 


aaah te San iiaaio were arguing for the city beautiful. In the case of the 
marble has contributed to the Post Office the choice of material was left to President 
are . » dentinal 2 
development of our nationa Van Buren. He decreed that marble should be used, 
architecture. The pictures se z ‘ ‘ 
én thin tans, beth of the Ota not because of its beauty and dignity, but because with 
Post Office and President marble there would be no painting, no cost of upkeep. 
4 V Buren, ‘e reminiscent : oe nd * i 
ee ee He looked at it purely from the standpoint of economy. 
of the styles of other days. = ri 


Robert Mills who designed this old Post Office was 
the architect also of the Treasury Building, the Patent 
Office and the stately Washington Monument. He 
was the first native-born American architect to be 
regularly trained for the profession. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY—PROCTOR, VERMONT 


Branches in the larger cities 


See Sweet's Catalog for Specifications and Other Data 


VERMONT MARBLE 
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HIS is a map of the City of Light—a model city with streets you can walk on and stores 
you can enter—all built on a single floor of a New York skyscraper. F. P. Platt & Bro., 
the architects who planned this unique city for the Westinghouse Lamp Company, have 


made it a comprehensive exposition of correct lighting practice in all types of buildings. 


Incidentally, it has turned out to be a striking demonstration of the versatility of Sealex 
floors. With one or two unimportant exceptions, every floor in the City of Light is built 
of Sealex Linoleum or Sealex Treadlite Tile. 


The Westinghouse Lamp Company extends through usa cordial invitation to all 
architects to visit the City of Light. It is on the 7th floor of the Grand Central Palace, 
46th Street and Lexington Avenue. Seeing this group of beautifully executed interiors, 
complete in every detail, is an experience which should be particularly stimulating to 


architects. The following pages will give you some idea of what is in store for you. 
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This floor of Sealex Embossed Linoleum (’’Evergreen” pattern) has all the pleasing shadings and 


texture of hand-laid tiles, plus the advantages of quiet resilience and economy. As a matter 
of fact, the ceramic tiles in the fountain blend perfectly with the tiles of the linoleum floor. 








PUBLIC 
HALL 


The handsome black 
and white floor of Sealex 
Marble-ized Treadlite 
Tile is the principal 
decorative unit in this 
rich-looking yet+:re- 
strained interior. Floors 
of this type are not laid 
from rolls but are 
constructed tile by tile. 
Thus the design may take 
any form that the archi- 
tect dictates. 





KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
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EALEX Linoleums and Sealex Treadlite Tiles constitute a 
medium which permits the architect to give free rein to 
his creative imagination. Practically any floor design that he 


conceives can be worked out in these “responsive materials. 

With this thought in mind, let us examine a few of the 
Sealex floors in the City of Light:— 

In the loggia (illustrated at top of opposite page) the archi- 
tects put a touch of their own individuality into an “all-over” 
pattern of Sealex Embossed Linoleum by inserting broad lines 
of gray Sealex Jaspe Linoleum. Two of these Jaspé strips may 
be seen in the picture, immediately in front of the fountain. 

The main reception hall (not illustrated) is decorated in the 
ultra-modern manner. In the floor, a very interesting effect 
has been obtained simply by enlarging the scale of the design. 
Each Sealex Treadlite Tile in the checkerboard pattern mea- 


| BUNGALOW ROOM ri 


The “Mayflower” design in Sealex Linoleum 
| brings back the sturdy charm of the hand- 
hewn floors of our ancestors. 





BONDED 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN = INC. - 
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STREET SCENE 


The effect of a flagstone walk, around 

this completely appointed bungalow 

is produced with a laid-to-order floor 
of gray Sealex Jaspeé Linoleum. 





sures 28 by 28 inches.These “over-size’ units harmonize per- 
fectly with the unusual modern furnishings and lighting fixtures. 

The public hall (illustrated on opposite page) shows Sealex 
Treadlite Tiles playing a dominant role in a more formal in- 
terior. Note the cut-to-order diamonds and circles. 

Practically all the floors in the City of Light, no matter how 
radically they differ in appearance—whether laid from rolls 
or tile by tile—are Sealex floors. They were all installed by 
one flooring contractor. They are all kept clean and in good 
condition by the same simple and inexpensive methods. 

It goes without saying that our experience in designing 
and installing these and numerous other out-of-the-ordinary 
floors is constantly at your service. Would you be interested 
in receiving samples of our materials, photographs of unusual 
installations, descriptive literature? If so, write us. 
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JERSEY 








EVER BEFORE 
SUCH MATCHLESS REALISM 


ng that a man-made machine should be able to equal the gorgeous accidental 
beauty of nature. But it has been done. For proof, look up above at the reproduction 


of a single marbled tile from a Sealex Inlaid Linoleum pattern. 


In this, and other Sealex patterns of Karnean Marbled Inlaid Linoleum, you encounter 
the most delightful unpremeditated effects. Strange green whirlpools. Little unexpected dashes 
and splashes of orange and black. Flickering red flames. Here and there, a vivid streak of 
color sweeping across the tile like a flash of lightning. 

Such distinctiveness and colorful beauty are something new in linoleum. Architects will 
find that the Sealex Linoleum of 1930 is a design element they will take delight in using. 

A book showing the complete line of 1930 patterns in Sealex Linoleum will be ready 
about December fifteenth. We 
will be glad to reserve a copy 
for you. Please write our Archi- 


tectural Service Department. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN_ INC., 
KEARNY, NEW JERSEY. See preceeding pages 











Winter or Summer. . .. 
Carney Cement works perfectly ! 























100 NORTH LA SALLE BUILDING 


Chicago, Illinois | 
Architects — A. S. Graven, Inc. F you could examine the masonry of the 
Contractors — The Lundoff-Bicknell ry ° ° 
Compony 100 North La Salle Building, you would find 











joints that would do credit to a job done 
under most favorable conditions — yet the bulk of the masonry for this project was 
done during freezing weather. The reason that Carney Cement is so well suited to cold 
weather work is obvious. The mix is simple and fast — Carney Cement, sand and water 
are the only materials necessary to produce a smooth-working, plastic mortar. Con- 
sequently, the masonry is speeded to the point of eliminating the danger of the mortar 
freezing before entering the wall. That is why architects who use Carney Cement are 


so enthusiastic—under any circumstances, they are confident of perfectly bonded walls. 


T H E Cc A RN E Y Cc O M PA N Y 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO CINCINNATI DETROIT ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
MILLS: MANKATO AND CARNEY, MINN. 


Cement Makers Since 1883 


f“ARWEY (°EMENT 
_ ( for Brick and Tile Mortar 


Specifications 
1 part Carney Cement to 3 parts sand. 
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Whitlock Heaters in the General Motors Building 





Whitlock.... 


Service Water 








Heaters..... 














How frequently WHITLOCK HEATERS are mentioned in connection with the leading 
industries of the country. 

In the largest office buildings—such as that pictured abo ve—all over the country, Whitlock Service Water 
Heaters are furnishing water for the needs and comforts of the busy workers. 

Other types of Whitlock Equipment—such as coolers, con densers and heat exchangers are recognized and used 
by these same great concerns in their factories. 


A phone call to our nearest office—consult your local telephone directory, or that of the nearest large 
city, under our name—will bring one of our Hot Water Engineers—who will gladly work with you. 
Or drop a line to us at Hartford for catalog and data sheets. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities. Consult telephone book. 


THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE COMPANY 


130 SOUTH STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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BUSINESS CHAIRS 


CHAIR NO. 520 CHAIR No. 520% 


HE application of Art Moderne to business interiors has resulted in the 

creation of office furniture designs that are strikingly distinctive. The 
more conservative interpretations of the modern art are pleasing from a 
practical as well as from a decorative point of view. 


Wixite tor aur The business chairs illustrated above, although of modern design, are far from 
neu catalog— “bizarre.” They reflect an ability to correctly interpret the changing require- 
ust out. ments of the current times—a qualification that has won the confidence of 


many leading architects. 


THE B. L. MARBLE CHAIR COMPANY 
BEDFORD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE - 101 PARK AVENUE - TELEPHONE CALEDONIA 7026 
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“GALVADUCT” 


It has no equal 








so, be sure that it is used wherever 
you specify it. “GALVADUCT” 
will permanently protect the 
wires in any building. 


Do you have our specification booklet 2 


Garland Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














A New Bayley Bulletin 
Is Ready For You! 


NEW BAYLEY BULLETIN, containing complete information on Bayley 

Chinookfin Heaters, is now ready for you. To the engineer or executive 
who has the responsibility of selecting or specifying indirect heaters for 
heating, ventilating, air conditioning, process drying, tempering coil or / 
other service, this new bulletin will prove a valuable reference book. / 


nen , | Baney 
Chinookfin Heaters possess remarkable features; a copper indirect radiator / ET 
as safe for tempering coil service as for reheaters — a single header divided Dee 


into steam and return chambers — individual radiating tubes with individual : 
feed through individual circulating pipes. Write for Bulletin No. 29-C which ed 
describes the Chinookfin in detail. 

BAYLEY BLOWER COMPANY, 


750 GREENBUSH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


HEATERS AIR WASHERS UNIT HEATERS 








Established 
1883 






































HEATING—VENTILATING—AIRCONDITIONING —PROCESS DRYING—MECHANICAL DRAFT—EXHAUST 
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Architects 


Specify McCRAY 


with Confidence 











ee 





ROM long experience 
in making up speci- 
fications to serve the 
twofold purpose of beauty 





McCRAY 


REFRIGERATORS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Grocery Stores 
Meat Markets 
Restaurants 
Hospitals - Institutions 

Florist Shops 
and utility, architects Homes 


Hotels : - 





quirement in size, style, 
and design. Also, McCray 
builds to order and our 
engineers will prepare 


blue prints and specifica- 








know that where refriger- 
ator equipment is concerned, McCRAY 
CAN ALWAYS BE RELIED UPON TO FURNISH 
THE SAME HIGH DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE. 
Architects know the McCray standard 
— quality in every hidden detail. They 
know that McCray has been building 
fine refrigerators for forty years and that 
these refrigerators in appearance, in 
operation, in general efficiency are the 
finest and most serviceable to be had. 
Then too, architects appreciate the 
fact that the McCray line is complete. 


There are models to meet every re- 


tions based upon your 
sketches, without obligation. 

For mechanical refrigeration of every 
type as well as ice, McCray refrigera- 
tors embody the best materials, the 
most expert craftsmanship, the sound- 
est methods — everything to insure 
efficient, enduring service. All models 
equipped for immediate installation of 
cooling unit. No changes necessary. 

Every architect should have our port- 
folio on refrigeration for his files, as 
well as the current catalogs of our 


various lines. Send now for your copies. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION, 961 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities {See Telephone Directory) 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
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SANITARIUMS REQUIRE THE PROTECTION of 
UNITED METAL ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 


While the fire-protection of United Elevator Enclosures is 
desirable in all heavily occupied buildings, it is imperative in 
sanitariums, hospitals and similar institutions. 

The latest of a long list of such United installations is the 
Molly Stark Sanitarium for the treatment of tuberculosis, at 
Canton, Ohio. All passenger elevator openings are safe-guarded 
against the spread of fire by permanent, handsome United 
Enclosures of the latest type. 


Here again United engineering service functioned smoothly to 
relieve architect and contractor of all unnecessary detail. 


THE UNITED METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 










MOLLY STARK 
SANITARIUM 
A. L. Thayer, Architect 


Melbourne Construction Co. 
Contractors 


































the service of any architect r specification writer--use it 





801-851 Field Avenue 


Phe rchitect who permits the words “or equal” to ve written inte 
pret for Kinnear Doors, wal himself open to possible sansiiaate ms. 
rds imply his belief that Kinnear Doors have an equal. “There i 


than a slogan—it’s a matter of fact, and every architect 
and insist that the iv mean ns be followed. Our engineering 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 





pecification 


His very 


» equal” is 
who has made a 
comprehensive comparison knows it. The safe way is to specify Kinnear Doors 


department is at 
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RITIER FLOORING PO meets meesteneneri 


Manufactured Exclusively from turers of fine interior trim + for the us e rck 


Appalachian Oak 





ideal climat 





age in the Appalac Shiat n High- 
lands, causes narrow annular 
growth rings( A), which in 


turn prod 


uces close grain(B) 
resulting in a fine- sniaal 


floor. 





MADE in THE APPALACHIANS from APPALACHIAN OAK “a 
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....not ns oak 


but the Most Beautiful Oak! 


Of course you expect to have oak floors in the homes you build, but 
in looking at different oak floors have you noticed that some are 
much more beautiful and refined than others? 


A close grain, a texture of velvet-like appearance ... each strip 
blending with the others - - these are the qualities which have made 
Ritter Appalachian Oak nationally preferred! 


ee 


To insure “not merely oak, but the most beautiful oak” specify 
Ritter Appalachian Oak for the floors and interior trim in your 


homes and fine public buildings. 


For additional information see either Sweet's or Architects’ Manual 


W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY 
Largest Producers of Afpalachian Hardwoods 
General Offices: Dept. 4 4. Columbus, Ohio 
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PPALACHIAN OAK 


=-LOORING a 




















[-IREPROOF 


D eens “WOOL 


Composed wholly of mineral 
fibre is fireproof. Used in 
connection with frame con- 
struction it is an excellent 
fire resistant. 


It is also used for: 
1—Heat and cold insulation 
2—Snund Proofing 
3—Vermin Protection 


US.MINERALWOOLCO 
280 MADISON AVB., NEW YORK CITY 


Western Connection 


COLUMBIA MINERAL WOOL CO. 


South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Trade-Mark 


SJeU\Y WO) EN) ONE 
Jats) = OO). D 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


y.UD) Ome) Mo cse-Mmelerliintg 

stock, carefully in- 

spected, and guaranteed free 

from imperfections of braid 

oy ame abet je Mmm (oME-Teltlinau-Laleye! 

to increase weight and 

decrease wear. 

SEND FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 











OTS of folks have 
tried to find a substitute 


for quality—but thus far 
all have failed. 


SEDGWICK 


DUMB WAITERS 
and ELEVATORS 


for all purposes 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


Sedgwick Machine Works, 159 W. 15th St., New York 


Representatives in Many Principal Cities 





Heating and 
Ventilating Units 


You can specify PeerVent Units with complete 
confidence. They are positively silent in operation, 
highly efficient, and dependable. Peerless Units 
built eighteen years ago are still giving perfect 
satisfaction. The latest PeerVent is improved 
throughout—better radiator, better motor, better 
fans, and better controls. Catalogue A-4. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Selling Agents in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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| ‘TYPICAL DETAILS» ‘TYPICAL DETAILS>] | 
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WALL SHOWING 
COPPER CAP FLASHING 
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SECTION THRU. PARAPET W 


SECTION THRU. SHOWING 
ASBESTILE FLASHING ASBESTILE FLASHING CARRIED UNDER COPING 
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*«ARCHITECTURAL SERIES PLATE N°8> 


* ENTIRE SERIES SENT ON REQUEST » 
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By every measurement... 


DOUGHERTY KITCHENS 
ARE RIGHT | 








Danville State Hospital, Danville, Pa. 
F. Arruur Rianuarp, Architect, Williamsport, Pa. 





They're efficient, they're durable, they’re 
economical to operate. The architect who is 
planning an institution or other structure in- 
corporating a food service department, can 
do no better than draw upon the seventy- 
seven vears’ experience of the DOUGH- 
ERTY ORGANIZATION in the designing, 
developing and installing of kitchens and 
dining rooms everywhere. 

File a CATALOG of 
DOUGHERTY KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


The Kitcherv 























ERE is the Roof for All Time—Time, 
fire, storm, wind, rain, lightning— 
hese mean nothing to the imperishable 

“dwards” Copper Spanish Tile. 

Here is beauty, too; the touch of color 
ind al! the charm of the Old Spanish 
Terra Cotta. 

Read all about this Roof in the most 
rate = comprehensive Metal Span- 
"Tile anc 1 Shingle Book on the market 

“Tl S YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
a. = manee oe mages Ohio 


Wrire for 
beautifully 
illustrated 
catalogue 
It explains 
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Authentic Entrances 
The genius of the trained men who design and fashion 
Hartmann-Sanders Columns and Entrances is nothing less than 
a revelation, when first you witness the results of their pains- 


taking efforts. Products of America’s largest facilities of 
their kind, these finer entrances and columns embody many 
important superiorities. Yet their cost is little, if any, more. 
Write for booklets numbers 53 and 48. No charge. Hartmann- 
Sanders Co., Factory and Showroom: 2154 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago. Eastern Office and Showroom: Dept. W, 6 East 
39th Street, New York City. 


HARTMANN - SS RRSNS : 2 


PERGOLAS — COLONIAL ENTRANCES — KOLL COLUMNS 


ROSE ARBORS —_ GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


BURGH 
we TANDARD 


GALVANIZED CONDUIT 



























A dependable 
Standard 
in 
Galvanized 
Conduit 





ONE-MINUTE DIPS of 
a copper sulphate test — 
double the Underwriters’ 
requirements—that is what 
is withstood by the heavy 
zinc coating on this remark- 
able Galvanized Conduit. 

















ENAMELED METALS CO. 


PITTZYTBURGH, PA. 
L i 
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It hasaname by which tocall it 
It has a mark you can see! 


It’s as easy to specify pine as it is to write in 
electrical, plumbing, and refrigerating equipment. 
Write Pondosa Pine! The name stands for lumber 
that has been carefully seasoned, rigidly graded, and 
carefully milled . . . lumber that will remain beauti- 
ful years after specifications have been forgotten. 


More than that. Pondosa Pine can be absolutely 
identified by the mark of the pine tree. The trade- 
mark is imprinted on the end grain of Pondosa, 
and designates it as a dependable lumber, ideally 
suited for any softwood purpose. Write in Pondosa 
Pine. It means good lumber. Address Depart- 
ment 60, Western Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 


ondosa Pine) 


The Pick o'the Pines 
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“RED METAL” (Solid Bronze) 
‘““GIANT METAL” (Phosphor Bronze) 
AND STEEL (Cold Rolled) 





SASH CHAINS 





For Economy 
and 
Satisfaction Use 


SASH CHAINS 


Manufactured by 


THE SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


ORIGINATORS OF SASH CHAIN 





See page B-1797 Sweet’s Catalog and Page No. 177 
American Architect Specification Manual 
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Inter-Comm-Phone System 


bess Stromberg-Carlson-Inter-Comm- Phone Sy stem 1s 
tisfy ing the service demands of offices, factories, publi | 
iildings and large residences where Simultaneots con | 
versations are necessary but where the vi lume of trafh | 
is not large enough tor a switchboard system and a | 
paid operator. 
Easy to operate, it saves everybody’s time, cuts dow: | 
useless running around, speeds production and increases || 
ethciency. I 
Made by a firm with more than thirty years experience I 
in the making of voice transmission and voice rece} 
ipparatus. 
Write for iiterature ad ibis St 


Carlson Telephone a Rad 


and trade 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


1060 University Ave., Rochester, New York 




















Approved by the the 
Underwriters’ Laboratory 


Mahon Roll ing Steel 
Doors represent the 
latest developments in 
doors of this type. The 
interlocking slats are 
manufact ted fre om cc 
per bearing, electro a 
vanized steel to prov ide 
maximum service with 
out maintenance. No- 
where will you fin 
materials or workmar 


ship. These door 


The 
R. C. Mahon Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 





Manufacturers of Roll- 
ing Steel Doors, Kala- 
mein Doors and Tin 
Clad Doors. 
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RATES for Classified Advertisements 
The American Architect 
International Magazine Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


$2 for 25 words or less per insertion and 6 cents for each additional 
word. Where the answers are to be addressed in care of The American 
Architect seven (7) words should be allowed for the box number. All 
advertisements must be accompanied by full remittance. Copy received 
3 weeks in advance of publication date which is the 20th of preceding 
month. 





POSITION WANTED 


A inet Designer in large New York office desires to locate 





immediately in warmer climate owing to wife’s health. Thoroughly 
competent. Present salary $100.00 a week. 
connection west or south. Address Box 266A, 
International Magazine Bldg., New York City. 


OUNG WOMAN, ten years experience in drafting, designing 

) residences, small churches; good letterer. Also stenographer, filing, 
quantitative analysis, etc. $35.00 a week. Address Box 266D, c/o 

The American Architect, International Magazine Building, New York City. 


Consider any permanent 
e American Architect, 








Certified Architect ’12. General 
ofhce—design—working—specification. Competent reliable checker— 
omissions—errors. Courteous—diplomatic—energetic. Graduate Un1- 
France, America. 44 years of age. Permanent re- 
wanted. Will go anywhere. Salary not main 
steady work essential. Address Box 266 B, c/o 
International Magazine Building, New York City. 


Cite -E EXPERIENCED MAN. 


versities Germany, 
sponsible connection 
object. "sefulness, 
American Architect, 





architect, small office preferred. Taking complete architectural 

course with Internationa! Correspondence School. Graduates in one 
year. Address Box 266-E, c/o American Architect, International Maga- 
zine Building, New York City. 


A RCHITECTURAL STUDENT, ambitious, 23, desires position with 





MANUFACTURER’ S. 
EGISTERED architect, twelve years successful private practice, 
R= principal, wishes to form connection as executive, sales en- 
gineer or representative, in the United States or Europe, for 
reputable and well established manufacturer or jobber of building 








products. University graduate. Very widely traveled in Europe and 
the United States. Familiar with European ways and customs. 
Member American Institute of Architects and past president of 


one of its Chapters. Broad general experience in all classes of build- 
ings and all types of construction, and especially well versed in speci- 
fication writing and supervision of construction. Also several years 
commercial experience. Young man of culture and refinement. High 
est references Address Box 266-C, care The American Architect 
International Magazine Building, New York City. 


HELP WANTED 








NUMBER of immediate positions open for Architectural De- 
A signers and Draftsmen in State Architect’s Office, Three Fifty- 

three Broadway, Albany, New York. Write stating education, ex- 
perience and salary "desired, or call at above address or Nine Forty- 
nine Broadway, New York City. No Civil Service examination re- 
quired 








GETTING 
TOGETHER 


The architectural firm seeking the right 
men for its organization desires as wide a 
range of choice as possible. 


The classified advertising section is a 
method of contact that is inexpensive and 
productive of results. When next seeking 
to connect why not try it? 























Announcing 


THE 


METROPOLIS 
OF 


TOMORROW 


The first collection in book form 
of the designs and renderings of 


HUGH FERRISS 


144 pages including sixty draw- 
ings, each faithfully reproduced 
in full page size (6% x 9% inches) 
from offset presses on specially 
manufactured paper. $7.50. 


At all bookstores or direct from 


IVES WASHBURN, Publisher 
119 West 57th Street, New York 




















FOR THE 
FINAL TOUCH 
To A GoopD PORCH 


(ROYLES ) 
AYONNE 
Roof « Deck 

CLoTtTn 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Waterproofs Wood Floors 
Prevents Rot 
Gives a Finish Like a 
Yacht Deck 
Reduces noise from rain 
patter or walking on bare wood 


sk for Book N for architects 
John Boyle & Co., Inc. 


112 Duane St. New York 
1317 Pine St. St. Louis 
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THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


In its perfected form is the 
outcome of long experience, 
and is designed to meet the 
requirements of public use 
under Postoffice Regulation. 
It is simple and substantial in 
design and construction, dur- 
able in finish, and has an 
Architectural quality which 
is appreciated and much 
commended by Architects. 


Full information, details, and 
specifications on request. 


THE CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


























An antique French Provincial man- 
tel of the Régence period, in French 
limestone. 





| | Catalogues: A-5 Andirons and Fixtures 


M-5 Mantels : F-5 Franklin Stoves 


| | 
Incorporated 


DOWNTOWN: 50 Beekman St., New York 
UPTOWN: 65th St., cor. Lexington Ave. 


S-5 Screens : 



































VET ROLELRE 
IW DHE 
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GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
The typical hospital operating room, austere and 
forbidding, is rapidly making way for a better 
and more cheerful one, modernized with walls of 
Vitrolite—the vitreous slab material. Vitrolite is 
used extensively for operating rooms, diet kitch- 
ens, corridors, etc. 





Striking in its changeless beauty of texture and 
color, Vitrolite possesses those positive sanitary 
features essential in good hospitals. Will not 
absorb moisture or odors; nor does it chip, craze 
or discolor. Easiest to clean. The ideal modern 
material for hospital use. 


Write for suggestions or particulars 


VEEFT ROLE ETE 


THE VITROLITE CO., Room 1101,120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
————_—_—_—_————— SALES REPRESENTATIVES ——————. 
Atlanta Baltimore Billings Birmingham Boston Brooklyn Buffalo Cincinnati 
Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Houston Jacksonville Kansas City 
Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis Nashville New Orleans New York 
Calgary, Alta. Omaha Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland Providence San Antonio 
London Johannesburg San Francisco Seattle St. Louis St. Paul 
Melbourne Mexico City Osaka San Juan Colombia, S. A. Havana 
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Mave from the tough roots of licorice, 
MAFTEX is the ideal four-in-one board that 


combines Insulation, Sheathing, Plaster Base 


and Sound Deadening. It is moisture resisting, 
does not attract rats or vermin and does not 
mold or disintegrate. Of single ply construction, 
it is easily handled, quickly installed and 
economical in cost. 
MAFTEX Insulation greatly enhances property value 
without increasing the cost of construction. Send for 


full particulars of MAFTEX and MAF-LATH— 
the Insulating Plaster Base. 


MacANbDrRews & FORBES COMPANY 
Business Established in U. S. A., 1870 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Reg..U. S 
Pat. Office 


United States Ozone Company 


Manufacturers—Engineers 
ESTABLISHED 1910 


U. S. VENTILATING OZONIZERS 


of America 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Office 


WATER PURIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


OZONE 


Illustrated Descriptive Bulletins 


Mailed Upon Request 


AND ELECTROLYTIC 


Factory and Sales Office 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 
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Demonstrating the first safe elevator, 1852 

















tis Elevators 
Standard of the World 
Made in Every Type—tor Every Purpose 


Signal Contro/—Automatic operation for highest class 
intensive service. 








Collective Automatic Contro/—Automatic operation 
where it is desired to dispense with operators. 
This type permits of higher speeds, exact landings 
and the serving of more than one floor on a trip, 
which are decided improvements over the standard 
Automatic Elevator. | 


Micro-Drive and Unit Multi-V oltage are exclusive Ottis 


developments which are-available with different types 
of Oris Elevators. 


OTIS ELECTRIC DUMBWAITERS 


Completely built in Otis plants to the same high standards as all other Otis 
apparatus. Made with a range of controls to meet all service conditions. 





OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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TRUSCON 


MODEL No. 5 


STANDARD CASEMENTS 
with CASEMENT SCREENS 


RUSCON Steel Casements em- 
body the latest developments in 
design, construction and equip- 








ment. To their many distinctive 
features have been added refinements 
such as handles by Ternstedt. And 
now Truscon further increases 
their attractiveness and convenience 
with improved screens designed 
especially for Truscon Casements. 





CASEMENT 


CASEMENT 


SIDE HINGED 


SCREENS 


An integral part of the 
casement in keeping 
with its architectural 
beauty. Perfected to 
insure long, care-free 
service. Roll up out of 
the way when not in 
use but instantly avail- 
able at all times. Simply 
installed and economi- 
cally priced. 


SCREENS 


Narrow frames, un- 
obtrusive in appear- 
ance and flush against 
the casement frame. 
Strong, permanent, 
quality construction. 
Simple to operate. Easy 
to install, Readily re- 
moved. Practical for 
many installations. 
Cost less than wood. 





Write for catalog and full information 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Specify 
THORP 
DOORS 






































This 
Intelligent Skill 
is at Your Service 


Every man in the Thorp organiza- 
tion, from the executives on down, is 
keenly aware of his individual re- 
sponsibility to meet the sometimes ex- 
acting requirements of the architect. 
This state of mind produces not only 
a high order of skill, but quickens the 
intelligence. We believe that this at- 
titude is worth a great deal. Archi- 
tects that continually specify Thorp 
Doors have learned to be complacent 
about the result, knowing that their 
intentions will be intelligently met and 
skillfully executed in metal. 


Architectural details on request 
—address the home office at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Minnesota Building, St. Paul—Charles A. 


Hlansler, Architect. Main floor elevator 
entrances have cast ornamental panels & 
with bronze enamel finish. Upper floor 


entrances, baked walnut finish, Thorp 
noiseless guides are of course used. 























THORP FIRE PROOF DOOR COMPANY 














; Your 


Buildin 
es Judged by its 
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